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PREPACE. 


THIS book is in great measure an abridgment of 
our larger work, The Principles of Sound and Inflexion 
in Greek and Latin, and is intended for the use of 
junior students. It has been our object, avoiding 
all doubtful points, to give a clear statement of the 


main principles of the phonetics and morphology of 
Greek and Latin with adequate illustration. We have 


added a chapter on Comparative Syntax, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to Delbriick’s Syntaktische 
Forschungen and Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 

We wish to express, as on a former occasion, our 
hearty gratitude to the Provost of Oriel for advice ἡ 
and assistance in the preparation of the book, and 
also to thank those friends who have helped us in 
the correction of the proof-sheets. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THe CompaRATIVE Stupy oF LANGUAGE. 


In any language we can study (1) the sounds of which Study of 
its words are composed, (2) the formation of words and ™8"ge- 
the grammatical forms which they assume in declensions, 
conjugations, &c., (3) their arrangement in sentences, or 
syntax. The study of a single language at one period of 
its history will only give us the rules of that language at that 
time. ‘The study of the whole history of a language at all 
periods will give us more facts and rules, But to obtain 
wide conclusions about language in general we must compare 
different languages. In England the name of Comparative 
Philology has been given to this study, but, as Philology can 
include literature as well, the term is too wide. 

The Comparative Philology or Study of the Indo-European 
languages aims at comparing the sounds, words and sen- 
tences of the different Indo-European languages in order to 
find out how they are related to one another and whether 
they can be referred to a common origin. In this book we 
are primarily interested in the Comparative Philology of the 
two Indo-European languages, Greek and Latin. 

The Comparative Study of languages is not an old one. Sanskrit. 
It began, in the modern sense, with the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the ancient classical language of the Hindus, towards the end 
of the last century. The ancient Greeks regarded all 
speech except their own as barbarous and unworthy: of 
study. The Romans paid no attention to any language. 
except their own and Greek; Caesar, though he wrote 
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Greek, 
Latin and 
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Gram- 
marians. 
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a work on Grammar, did not think of comparing the lan- 
guages of the nations he conquered with the speech of his 
fellow-countrymen. As long as Greek and Latin remained 
the only ancient languages known, the study of languages 
made but little progress. There was not sufficient ground 
for comparison and framing general conclusions by pro- 
ceeding from what was known to what was unknown, and 
the study of words was confined to more or less successful 
hunting after etymologies. 

Upon the discovery of Sanskrit it became clear that 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin were all closely related to one 
another. ‘The words for father and mother and other words 
of relationship, the names of parts of the body and of animals 
as well as the numerals in all three languages resembled one 
another: there was also a similarity of inflexion in the 
different declensions and conjugations. At first it was sup- 
posed that Sanskrit was the mother-tongue from which 
Greek and Latin were descended. But the Zend or ancient 
Persian, which was afterwards discovered, though resembling 
Sanskrit in many points, cannot be derived from it, and 
while it is true that Sanskrit has many forms older than the 
corresponding forms of Latin and Greek, yet many of the 
peculiarities of Greek and Latin are not derived from 
Sanskrit. Just as Latin is not derived from Greek, so 
Greek and Latin are not derived from Sanskrit. Both on 
the contrary, along with most of the languages of modern 
Europe and some of those of Asia, spring from one original 
mother-tongue, long since extinct, which in this book is 
spoken of as the original Indo-European language. The 
reason of this name will be explained later. 

The discovery of Sanskrit also involved the discovery of the 
Sanskrit grammarians. ‘The grammarians of ancient Greece 
and Rome, whose methods had up to that time been followed in 
modern grammars, attended rather to the use and meaning of 
words in sentences than to the elements of which words are 
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made up. The Sanskrit grammarians analysed words into 
separate syllables, and noted the influence which neighbouring 
sounds had upon one another. The discovery therefore of 
the Sanskrit system of grammar gave great impetus to our 
science, since for the purpose of the comparative study of 
languages we must know with accuracy the sounds of each 
language and have therefore to break up words into their 
component parts. 

Our object is to compare the sounds and words of the Changes of 
Greek and Latin languages as to their form, and to shew °™¢ 
how they have descended from a common origin. In this 
descent they have passed through a perpetual series of 
changes; for language even at the present time is altering 
slowly but surely from generation to generation, and the 
alterations must have been far more numerous and far more 
rapid in ages which possessed no literature and no printing 
press to check the tendency to change and keep it withm 
bounds. The parent language from which they, in common 
with other kindred languages, are derived, split up into 
dialects, and these dialects eventually developed into so many 
distinct languages, differing from one another in countless par- 
ticulars, which changed, and in the case of those still spoken 
continue now to change imperceptibly. If all these changes 
had to be learnt separately no benefit could be derived from 
learning them. But they admit of being grouped together 
under general statements, which are called Laws. For in- 
stance, the Greek κύν-α answers to English houn-d and κῆρ-υξ 
to her-ald, but instead of going through each separate 
instance we can group them under the general law that the 
Greek « sound is represented by the sound of English 2, Such 
laws are called Phonetic Laws, and may apply either to a 
single language or groups of languages, or to the whole 
body of language, according as they are special or general. 

Phonetic laws are based upon the fact that when change Phonetic 
comes in a language it extends to all those who have con- 1¥S- 
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stant intercourse with one another in that language: It is 
true that no one can pronounce the same sound twice in 
exactly the same way, because of the imperfection of the 
organs of speech. No one can sign his name to a cheque 
twice without minute differences between the two signatures, 
but the signatures are for practical purposes the same, 
otherwise one cheque might be dishonoured. Similarly 
though no two sounds pronounced are exactly the same, yet 
they are the same for practical purposes, and are recognised 
as the same by those whom we address, otherwise they 
would have no meaning. It is the possibility of infinite 
variation in the utterance of any sound that gives the oppor- 
tunity for changes of sound, while it is the necessity of being 
intelligible which keeps the speech of those who have inter- 
course together practically the same. But in spite of the 
fact that sounds appear to be the same, and that a man of 
sixty may think that they are pronounced as they were when 
he was thirty, yet they have changed by gradations which _ 
are imperceptible to those who employ them, It is neces- 
sary to lay stress on this, because changes of sound are 
unconscious. If ἃ disappeared in English it would not be 
because those who spoke English agreed to drop it for the 
sake of ease, or from sudden motives of laziness, but it 
would disappear gradually and imperceptibly. 

Changes of sound come gradually and extend to all mem- 
bers of the community who employ the language in which 
they occur. They also extend to all words in which the 
sound, which is affected, occurs. Supposing that the pro- 
nunciation of the &-sound changes, it will not change in one 
particular word only, but the conditions being the same, it 
will change in all words in which it occurs. Hence it is that 
we are enabled to call the change a Phonetic Law which 
holds good universally. The Law of course may change. 
It only represents what holds good at the time it is stated. 
The change from Greek « to English 4 went through a 
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series of changes, which we may represent by &, &', k?, 25, 
&c..... At each particular stage the Phonetic Law would 
have been different in its statement, but would have been 
equally valid. 

Phonetic Laws are most easily observed in uncivilised 
nations, for with them the conservative influence of literature 
does not exist. Change is more frequent and more general, 
and in some savage tribes so rapid that one generation 
cannot understand another. In civilised nations change is 
controlled by literature and tradition, sometimes even entirely 
checked, in which case the language becomes dead, as has ° 
been the fate of Classical Latin. The healthy state of a 
living language is to be in equilibrium between the revolu- 
tionary and the conservative forces. 

It may appear that there are exceptions to a Phonetic 
Law. For instance, in Greek it is a law that o between | 
vowels disappears, but yet there are such words as xapieou | 
which are exceptions to the law. Or again, a law which | 
holds good in ordinary speech may be obscured when 
written in the spelling of literature. Or again, a word may 
be borrowed from another language or dialect, and so not 
fall under the law of the language into which it has been 
adopted. ? 

Many of the apparent exceptions to the phonetic laws of Analogy. 
any language are due to the influence of Analogy. A con- 
siderable number of the words we use we have never 
actually learnt, but rather formed in imitation of other forms 
previously heard or used. Memory is not the sole agent in 
our speech. The power of association is another and a 
powerful one. Everyone must know how a child beginning 
to talk inflects its verbs upon the model of one or two 
already known to it. In the case of an adult these new 
formations are less common, for knowing more he has less 
need of them, but still it is possible for him to use in con- 
versation a word which he has never heard or seen, but 
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which he forms instinctively on the analogy of other words. 
When Demosthenes said φιλιππ-ίζει ἡ Πυθία, everyone under- 
stood him, just as the meaning of such terms as ‘Glad- 
stonian’ and ‘ Opportuniste’ is clear in modern England and 
France. 

By Analogy too new forms contrary to established usage 
are introduced, but unless the new form is accepted by a 
majority of the speaking society, it will never be used to the 
exclusion of the old. Sometimes it happens that the new 
form which is due to Analogy exists side by side with the 
form which is the result of Phonetic Law, 6. g. Σωκράτην side 
by side with Σωκράτη. Where there is a similarity of mean- 
ing between one word and another or a group of words, the 
tendency is by analogy to make them resemble one another 
in form. Thus by phonetic law εἰ-μί takes the place of ἐσ-μι, 
side by side with éo-ri, but instead of εἰ-μέν like εἰ-μέ we find 
ἐσ-μέν on the analogy of ἐσ-τί and éo-ré. Analogy then 
leads men to systematise the different forms of words and 
arrange them in symmetrical groups. A few instances from 
different languages will illustrate this. 

The regular Epic form of the third plural of κεῖμαι is κέαται, 
as the law is that « between vowels should disappear; but 
upon the analogy of κεῖμαι we find in Homer κείαται as well 
as κέαται : elsewhere κεῖνται. 

The participle βεβαώς resembles ἑσταώς, and so on the 
analogy of ἕστᾶκα (ἕστηκα) arose the perfect BéBaxa (βέβηκα). 

In the same way γεγαώς resembles éoraws, and on the 
same analogy we find in Pindar the perfect yeydxeuw. 

Again from the stem of βασιλεύ-ς- is formed the verb 
βασιλεύτ-ω. On the analogy of this verb we have δουλεύω, but 
the noun from which this is derived is dotAo0-s not dovdev-s. 

In French we find azmons (amdmus), azmez (amiatis) 
altered from * amons, * amez on the analogy of azme (Amo). 

In Anglo-Saxon we find /%, pl. /é/, answering to modern 
English foot, feet, but for A.S. dc, pl. dé, modern English 
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shews do0k, books, following the analogy of words which form 
the plural in s. The preterite of the A.S. verb ridan was in 
the singular réd, ride, rdéd, pl. ridon. Modern English has 
throughout rode (=rdd). 

These then will serve as instances of the working of 
Analogy in altering the forms of words. It acts alongside 
of memory in creating new words on the model of old, and 
in bringing words related in meaning into conformity with 
one another. 

Forms due to the action of analogy are numerous in the 
later stages of a language, but we are not to suppose that the 
power of creating new forms on the model of old was denied 
to the earlier stages. As the organs of speech were the 
same, so we must suppose the mental conditions to have 
been. The reasons which led to a change of language in 
the past must have been the same as the reasons which lead 
to changes of language now. 

These two principles of Phonetic Law and Analogy are of 
supreme importance in pected cl lnceumes Under the 
first we learn that changes of sound take place in obedience 
to general laws, and that every word, in which the same 
sound occurs under the same conditions, is subject to the 
same phonetic change. Wnder the second we learn that new 
words are created and old words changed in obedience to 
their supposed resemblance to other words or groups of 
words. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Tue Inpo-Europrean LANGUAGES. 


THE greater part of the languages and dialects of Europe 
as well as a certain number of Asiatic languages, can be 
grouped together as common descendants of a single parent- 
speech. The names of Aryan, Indo-European, and Indo- 
Germanic are all applied to this community of languages. 

The term ‘Indo-Germanic’ omits all notice of Greek and 
Latin as well as of the Celtic and Slavonic languages; the 
term ‘Aryan,’ or better ‘ Arian, is also applied in a more 
limited sense to the group formed by Indian and Iranian lan- 
guages. We shall therefore employ the term /ndo-European. 

The Indo-European family consists of eight groups or 
smaller families of language, two of which are to be found in 
Asia and the rest in Europe. 

1. The Indian and Iranian group. Of the Indian Sanskrit 
is the head. Sanskrit is the ancient literary language of the 
priestly caste of the Brahmans, ‘The oldest form of Sanskrit 
(from c. 1500 B.c.) appears in the Vedas or sacred hymns; the 
later or classical Sanskrit is the language which conformed 
to the rules of the native grammarians. 

The Iranian or Persian consists of the Old Persian, the 
Janguage of the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Zend or Old 
Bactrian, which is the language of the Zend-avesta or sacred 
books of Zoroaster. 
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2, The Armenian family comprises the dialects of Armenia. Armenian. 


Its principal characteristic is the possession of the vowel e, 
which distinguishes it from the other Asiatic languages of the 
Indo-European family. 


3. The Greek family comprises the different dialects of Greek. 


ancient Greece and their modern representatives. ‘The tra- 
ditional division of these dialects distinguishes Doric, Aeolic, 
and Ionic. ‘The subdivisions of the spoken Greek were in 
reality innumerable and their mutual relations are not easy 
to determine. A broad division may be made into Ionic 
and non-Ionic dialects, based upon the Ionic change of 
ἃ into η. 


The dialect spoken in the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor, ;lonic. 


in the Cyclades and in Euboea, and in which Herodotus 
wrote his History, is called New Ionic, while the literary 
language of Homer is called Old Ionic. With these goes 
Attic, which is distinguished into the Old and the New Attic. 
The Old Attic is the dialect of the tragic poets and Thucy- 
dides, and is nearer to Herodotus than the New Attic, which 
was used by the comic writers and the orators. New Attic 
has rr for oo, σύν for ξύν, pp for po, and a for a in such 
words as ἀετός, dei, ἐλάα, &c. et 
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Of the non-lonic dialects Doric in its different eine Ἢ 


extended over the south and east of the Peloponnese as far'| 
as Megara, the southern Cyclades and Sporades, Crete,’ 


᾿ 


Rhodes, the Dorian: towns in Asia Minor and other: 


Dorian colonies. ‘The most prominent characteristic οἵ 
Doric, as a whole, is the use of a for Ionic η. Doric | 


too preserved the digamma and did not change dentals/ 
to sibilants in such words.as δίδωτι (= δίδωσι), τύπτοντιϊ 


fem τύπτουσι). 


Under the head of Aeolic are usually classed the dialects (eolic. 


of Lesbos, Thessaly; Boeotia, Cyprus, Arcadia and Elis. 


The mutual relation of these dialects it is hard to determine. 
The Lesbian is represented in the lyric fragments of Alcaeus 
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and Sappho. It is marked by the retention of the original a 
where Ionic has y, by the avoidance of the oxytone accent, 
in which it resembles Latin, and by the use of the EDGE 
breathing, e.g. in ἵππος. The other Aeolic dialeets are 
known chiefly from inscriptions. That of Northern Thes- 
saly goes along with Lesbian and Boeotian, while Arcadian 
and Cyprian may be classed together. With the exception 
of lyric poetry, the chief forms of literature found expression 
in the Ionic and Attic dialects, and Attic became the leading 
dialect of ancient Greece. Under the Macedonian Empire 
it lost its purity and gradually passed into the κοινὴ διάλεκτος 
of Polybius and Plutarch. The vulgar speech formed the 
| basis of the Hellenistic Greek of the LXX and the New 
Testament. Out of the κοινή have been developed the 
modern Romaic dialects. 
Albanian. 4. The Albanian is classed apart from the Greek family ; 
of its earlier history we have no records, so that it is 
difficult to speak with certainty of its relation to other 
groups. 
5. The languages of the Italic family divide themselves 
into two main groups—the Latin and the Umbro-Oscan. 
The earliest remains of Latin date from about three 
hundred years before the Christian era. One characteristic 
of this language is that there is no evidence of a sub- 
division into dialects till the time when it became the 
| speech of the different provinces of the Roman Empire. 


Latin. 
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The literary language naturally became more or less stereo- 
typed at an early period, and still more entirely so in the 
epoch which begins with Lucilius and concludes with the 
Augustan Age. The vulgar Latin, on the other hand, was 
the speech of the common people, and it was this form of 
the language which passed into the Lingua Romana of the 
Empire and gave birth to the eight Romance languages of 
Southern Europe, Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan (in North 
Spain and Roussillon), Provengal, Italian, French, Rhaeto- 
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romanic (in the Tyrol, Engadine, &c.), and Roumanian or 
Wallachian. 

The Umbro-Oscan group consisted of the Umbrian, spoken Umbro- 

in the east or north midlands of Italy, and the Oscan, spoken Oe 
in the south midlands. Into the details of these languages it 
is not necessary to go here. One or two points of interest 
in their bearing on Latin may be noticed; (1) the use in 
Umbrian of a modified D at the end of words and between 
- yowels, which in the Roman form of the Umbrian alphabet 
is written R or RS, and explains the Latin forms ar-dz/er, 
ar-cesso, ar-fuerunt, which seem as far as the prefix is con- 
cerned to be borrowed; (2) the preservation of sigmatic 
futures (Umbrian denzest= vender, Oscan didest=dabit, cf. Latin 
faxo, jusso), and the preservation of s as the termination 
of the gen. sing. and nom. plur. of the A-declension (Umbr. 
tutas or totar=urbes, urbzs, cf. Lat. paterfamilias). 

6. The Celtic family comprises a northern group, con} Celtic. 
sisting of Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, and a southern a 
composed of Cymric, Cornish, and Armorican. 

7. The Teutonic family is divided into (1) the Eastern, com- Teutonic. 
prising ancient Gothic, and Scandinavian with its subdivisions ; 
and (2) the Western, consisting of English, Frisian, and the 
Low and High German languages. Our knowledge of 
Gothic is confined to the fragments of the Gothic trans- 
lation of the Bible made by the Arian bishop Ulfilas in the 
fourth century. The Scandinavian group, which goes most 
closely with the Gothic, comprises Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Swedish. Of the western group, English, Frisian, 
and Saxon go together; from Saxon sprang the later Low 
German dialects. High German is distinguished from the 
other Teutonic dialects by a different treatment of the mutes 
(p. 83). From High German and its dialects sprang the 
speech of the greater part of modern Germany. 

8. Of the Baltic and Slavonic family Baltic contains the Baltic and 
three divisions of Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. Slavonic. 


Mutual 
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Slavonic is divided into (1) the southern, including Russian, 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Croatian, (2) the western, comprising 
the Czechish and Polish dialects. 

The above are the eight chief divisions into which the 
primitive Indo-European language has split. Τὸ trace the 
process of separation and development is a more difficult 
task. Did our forefathers come, as has been usually sup- 
posed, from the plains in the neighbourhood of the Hindu- 
Kush mountains, or was Europe, as some have lately 
imagined, the cradle of our race? In what order did the 
different languages break off from the parent stock? Some 
writers have constructed genealogical trees showing the order 
of the migrations and separations of the different Indo-Euro- 
pean groups. Thus it was supposed that the Indian and 
Iranian were the most ancient, and remained nearest to the 
primitive home of the race. The first to split off were the 
Slavs and Teutons, and these were followed by the ancestors 
of the Greek, Italian, and Celtic nations. But such divisions 
are too absolute, for though the members of these groups 
are more like one another than they are like other groups, 
yet each group has features which connect it with some 
member of another group. For instance the Asiatic families 
are distinguished from the European, but yet a special fea- 
ture of the Asiatic languages, namely that they change an 
original palatal & into a sibilant sound, is also a feature of 
the Slavonic languages of Europe. This shows that lan- 
guages cannot be rigidly separated into groups, because 
the different groups, though distinguished in some parts, 
overlap in others. 

Genealogical trees of the different Indo-European races 
are to be regarded with a sceptical eye. To begin with, we 
do not know how numerous the primitive race was. before 
the time of separation. As we attribute to it not only the 
origin of words and sounds but also the inflexions of a highly 
developed speech, the primitive language must have had a 
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long past history, and must therefore have been the language 
of a numerous race. Such a race would be spread over a 
wide extent of country, and in that case there must have 
been a tendency to form dialects. We need not assume 
that the primitive speech was everywhere the same, or that it 
did not vary like every language which is spoken by a 
numerous race in an extensive country and in an age when 
communication is not developed. The differences which we 
can discern in the languages of Europe may have begun in 
the dialects of the primitive speech before the Indo-Euro- 
peans left the plains of Asia, and afterwards have been 
increased. 

A more satisfactory metaphor than the genealogical tree ‘ Wave’ 
to represent the relations of kindred languages is to compare ‘°°'Y: 
their differences to waves, by which we imply that all the 
languages of the Indo-European family formed once, as itwere, 
acontinuous whole. The parts which were adjacent stood in 
close relation to one another, and the splitting into different 
types was the result of differences of dialect, which arose 
within small limits and were gradually extended like waves. 

The relation of different languages is thus explained as 

much by geographical as by genealogical considerations. 
Neighbouring dialects borrow from one another, but dia- 

lects widely separate have no close mutual connexion. For 
instance, an original rz becomes rr in Attic, Boeotian and 
Euboean, and in these dialects alone, since Attica, ae 

and Euboea are contiguous districts. In the same way 
rhotacism, or the change of o into p, is introduced into later 
Laconian from the neighbouring Elis. The upshot is pie 
that, if we take one peculiarity as the basis of our division of 
languages or dialects, they will be grouped in one way, but if 
we take another peculiarity the grouping will be different. 
No classification is final, but that is best which is most 
convenient for the purpose in hand. 

The Greek and Latin languages, which are the subject of Relation of 
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Greek and; Our special attention, were once probably neighbouring 
on dialects of the common speech, just as they afterwards 
became neighbours in Europe. They are the only Indo- 
European languages which have feminines of the O-declen- 
sion, and their systems of accentuation are to some extent 
the same. 

On the other hand, though the structure and vocabulary 
of Latin at first sight seems to connect it most closely with 
the Greek languages, it may be noticed that the two most 
characteristic points in the Latin verb—the future in -d- and 
the passive in -r—find their counterpart not in Greek but in 
Celtic, while much of the vocabulary common to Latin and 
Greek is also common to the other Indo-European lan- 
guages, and on the other hand many of the names of the 
commonest objects have a different origin in the two lan- 
guages, e.g. the names for sea, earth, sky. We have already 
seen that it is dangerous to attempt to determine too exactly 
the mutual relations of allied tongues, and we can only say 
that the evidence does not at present justify us in assuming 
that either Greeks and Italians or Celts and Italians ever 
formed one people distinct from the other members of the 
common Indo-European stock. 

Relation of | The relations of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit to one another 
Neg and {stand on quite a different footing to the relations in which 
Romance [ithe vulgar Latin or Lingua Romana of the provinces of the. 
languages.’ Roman empire stands to the modern Romance languages. 
The Romance languages are directly descended from the 
Lingua Romana, just as the Indo-European languages are 
descended from a primitive Indo-European speech. But we 
can prove the descent of the Romance languages from the 
Lingua Romana by historical inquiry. Both the mother tongue 
and the descendants are before us. The original Indo-Euro- 
pean, on the other hand, from which Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
and the other Indo-European languages have descended, 
no longer exists, We have to reconstruct it out of the simi- 
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larities which we find between its different descendants. We 
can draw up a genealogical table of descent for the Romance 
languages, but this is not possible with the whole body of 
Indo-European languages, which are of much wider extent 
and much greater antiquity. 

Besides Genealogical classification, we can classify lan- 
guages Morphologically, that is, according to their system of 
grammatical forms, their declensions and conjugations. 

Language consists of words, grammatical forms, andjMorpho- 
syntax. Morphological as distinguished from Genealogical seers 
classification is based upon systems of grammatical forms, tion. 
and it is by these that languages can be best distinguishe 
into groups of larger or smaller extent. 

Upon this principle of classification there are three great 
families of speech: Radical, Agglutinative, and Inflexional, 
distinguished according to the way in which they combine the 
roots or main significant elements of words with those other 
elements which mark the distinctions of person, number, 
gender, tense, mood, or case. 

In the Inflexional group, to which all Indo-European Inflexional. 
languages belong, a distinction may be made between roots 
which are Predicative and roots which are Pronominal. The 
predicative are the roots of nouns and verbs, and form the 
bulk of roots in any language ; the pronominal are a smaller 
body from which are derived pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and some’prepositions. From the combinations of these two 
different sets of roots may arise the different parts of speech | 
and their several inflexions, as for instance the cases of nouns, 
In the Inflexional type of language roots have no separate 
existence apart from words. In any Greek or Latin in- 
flexion we discover the root, or main significant element 
which we can trace no further back, by breaking up the 
word into its parts. ‘The terminations, which were possibly 
Pronominal in origin, have no independent meaning apart 
from their connexion with the rest of the word in which 
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they occur, e.g. -μὲ has no meaning when detached from 
ἵστη-μι. 

To the Inflexional type also belong the Semitic languages, 
viz. Hebrew, Phoenician, Assyrian, Syrian, and Arabic. But 
these we need do no more than mention here, as with them 
we are not concerned. 

The Radical or Monosyllabic languages, like Chinese, use 
roots as independent words, which depend for their meaning 
upon their position in the sentence. In such languages 
we find no formal distinction of the parts of speech, no 
inflexion, no derivation. They form a small minority of 
languages. 

Between the Radical and the fully Inflexional languages 
come the Agglutinative languages, approximating in varying 
degrees to one or other of the two extreme types. The 
characteristic of the Agglutinative languages, as a body, is 
that the roots do not remain apart as independent words as 
in Chinese, but yet do not combine so fixedly as in the 
Inflexional languages. If roots are combined, one bears the 
leading idea and the others tend to lose their individual 
meaning, but the combinations can be taken apart more 
readily than in Inflexional languages. As however the fusion 
of the elements of words is a question of degree, we can draw 
no hard and fast line between Agglutinative and Inflexional 
languages, 


PARTY I 


SOUNDS. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. | 


For the purpose of comparing languages we have to break Words 
up words into the sounds of which they are composed. pete 
Every word is a combination of different sounds, each of 
which is affected by the neighbourhood of the other sounds. 
Consequently to determine the nature of each separate sound 
is a difficult matter. The science of Physics tells us what 
the nature of a sound is, and the science of Physiology tells 
us the organs of speech with which it is uttered. 

A musical sound is a regular periodic vibration of the sur- Nature of 
rounding air, while a noise may be called an irregular vibra- 8°™4- 
tion. Sounds ean be distinguished according to their strength 
or loudness, and according to their height or pitch. 

The chief organs of speech are the lungs, and, speaking Organs 
generally, the throat and the mouth. The breath is expelled °f speech. 
from the lungs and afterwards modified in the throat and 
mouth. From the lungs it passes into the windpipe, and 
thence into the larynx. In the interior of the larynx are two 
ligaments, the vocal chords, forming an aperture which can 
be extended or contracted at will by the surrounding muscles, 

When the breath passes these ligaments, the pitch or height 

of sound is determined by the number of their vibrations, 

and the quality of the sound is further determined by the 

form taken by the mouth and throat. The roof of the 

mouth behind the teeth consists of the upper or hard palate 
͵ ο 


— 
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and the lower or soft palate (ve/um), of which the lower 
extremity (uvula) can close the entrance to the nose passage. 
Apart from speech the breath passes through the throat, 
mouth and nose without appreciable sound, and the different 
organs lie at rest. In order to articulate, the passage of the 
breath is regulated and the position of the organs of speech is 
altered at will. A stream of air is drawn into the lungs and 
breathed out in bursts of different length and strength. 
Voice depends upon the contraction and vibration of the 
vocal chords ; in the case of a whisper there is less, if any, 
vibration. In.forming non-nasal sounds the passage to the 
nose is closed up. The sound is nasalised if the passage be 
open, in the case of vowels as well as consonants. In the 
French nasals 471, vin, un, there is a guttural as well as a 
nasal element, not so much however as in the English ag. 
Classifica- | The number of possible sounds is infinite, and to classify 


Sais all is impracticable. For instance, in the word caf there is 


otroee=*“not only the c-sound, the a-sound, and the ¢-sound, but also 


the transitional sounds made in passing from ¢ to a and from 
ato #4 These are not represented in the spelling of caf. 
Again, no two human beings pronounce any of these sounds 
in exactly the same way, for it is not to be supposed that in 
pronouncing c-a-/ everyone sends exactly the same amount 
of breath from his lungs, contracts or expands his muscles 
to exactly the same degree, or has exactly the same shape of 
throat or mouth as everybody else. Nor again would the 
same man be found to pronounce c-a-f twice in exactly the 
‘same way, nor could he do so unless he were a perfectly 
accurate machine. Consequently it is impossible to set 
down and classify all speech sounds. A limited number of 
types or normal average sounds is chosen, and upon their 
characteristics our definitions are based. 
Vowels First of all we come to the great distinction between 
ou Vowels and Consonants, which dates from the time of Plato 
and the earliest inquirers.. A consonant is the sound or 
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rather noise resulting when the breath is closely squeezed or 
stopped at some part of the mouth or breath passage. This 
passage has two outlets; one at the lips, the other at the 
nose. In the case of some consonants the passage is closed 
at a given point, e. g. at the lips in 2, 4; at the teeth in 4, d; 
at the palate in 4, g, while the nose passage is closed by the 
bottom of the soft palate. In the case of other consonants 
the passage is not closed but only narrowed, and the breath 
sounds against the narrow walls, as in f, s, ch, &c. The nose 
channel is left open in pronouncing 71, m. 

In the case of vowels the breath is not checked or closely 
narrowed at a given point, but passes freely through the 
mouth passage. With each different vowel-sound the mouth 
passage assumes, it is true, a different form which modifies 
the sound, but there is no check or hindrance to the free 
issue of the sound, nor audible friction after the breath has 
been vocalised by the vibration of the vocal chords. 

\ I. Vowels as well as consonants can be classified according Classifica- 
to the place of their articulation in the mouth passage. Of tion of 
course there is not with vowels as with consonants a com- νον 
plete or approximate stoppage at any point, but the places 

of articulation can be distinguished by the position of the 
tongue. Each new position of the tongue is accompanied 

| by a fresh vowel sound. ‘The tongue can be moved horizon- 

tally backwards and forwards, or vertically up and down. 

Thus in pronouncing α the tongue is moved backwards, in 
pronouncing 7 it is moved forwards horizontally. Again in 
pronouncing the e of pref/y the tongue is moved up nearer the 

roof of the mouth, in pronouncing the ἃ of man it is moved 

down vertically. All vowel sounds can be classified according 

to these horizontal or vertical movements of the tongue. 

I]. Every vowel sound can further be distinguished as Open 
(also called Wide) and Shut (also called Marrow). In the 
shut or narrow vowels there is more convexity of the tongue, 
and a sense of effort and strain in pronunciation. 

Gia 


Classifica- 
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sonants. 
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III. Vowels again can be modified by rounding or pro- 
jecting the lips. 

The following are instances of the most familiar varieties 
of vowel sounds. In father the A is open and the tongue 
is at the back of the mouth or gufural. In man and 
hat we have the same vowel with the tongue in a lower 
position. 

In French find the Jis xarrow, and the tongue is further 
forward or palatal. ‘The same vowel is open in English dz¢. 
In both sounds the vertical position of the tongue is high. 

A narrow palatal 4, with middle vertical position of the 
tongue, is to be seen in French δέ, atmer. The same vowel 
is wide or open in English head, end. Of the vowel sounds 
modified by the action of the lips there appears a narrow 
guttural Yin German gw/, with high vertical position of the 
tongue, while the vowel is open in English good and full. 

A narrow guttural O, with middle vertical position of the 
tongue, is to be found in German so, Sohn, and with a low 
vertical position in English Jord, Jaw. A wide guttural O, 
with low vertical position of the tongue, occurs in English ποῖ 
and dog. 

Consonants, as we have before remarked, are distinguished 
from vowels by the narrowing or stopping of the mouth 
passage, which in the utterance of vowels is kept compara- 
tively wide and open. 

I. Consonants are classified according to the point in the 
mouth passage at which they are articulated. 

Furthest back we have the Gu/fural sounds, with articu- 
lation of the tongue and the soft palate (ve/wm): included in 
these are the sounds of k, g before the vowel sounds a and a, 
6. g. cow, goose, and such sounds as the ch of German ach and 
the mg of English szmg. From the fact that the velum or 
soft palate plays a prominent part in their articulation these 
sounds are called Velar Gutturals. 

Further forward we have the Pala/a/s, which result from 
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the contact of the tongue and hard palate, such as & and 
& before e and ζ. 

Next come the Denéals, where the tongue, teeth, and front of 
the palate are the instruments of articulation, e. g. 4, th, d, sh, r. 

Foremost,in the mouth are the Zadzals, or lip-sounds, 

formed either by both the lips or by the under lip and upper 
teeth. Such are 2, ὅ, m, 7, v. 

II. Consonants can also be classified according to the form 2. Form. 
of their articulation. 

When there is a complete check at the point of articu- 

| lation, consonants are called Muses or Stopped or Explosives, 
e.g. k, g, 4, d, p, 6. In the classifications of the ancient 
grammarians Muses were divided into Zenues and Mediae, the 
name of Zenues (bare or thin letters) being given to 4, 4, 2, 
and that of JZediae to g, d, 6. The name of Mediae had no 
other meaning than that these letters were ranked between 
the Zenues and the Asprrates kh, th, ph. As we no longer 
regard the Zenues as thin letters, and gain nothing by calling 
sounds middle sounds, the terms Zenwes and JZediae, though 
still employed, have lost their usefulness. 

Where the mouth passage is narrowed but not com- 
pletely closed at the point of articulation, we have the Open 
or Fricakve consonants, such as 7, s, /, 2, v, the last four of 
which are also called Spzrants. 

Where the passage is stopped in the middle but kept open 
at the sides, we have a divided sound, such as /. 

Where the nose passage is left open we have the nasals m 
and 2. JV takes its character from the nature of the neigh- 
bouring sounds; e.g. it is guttural in szwk, but dental in Zen. 

III. Consonants may, thirdly, be divided into Vozced and 3. Voice. 
Voiceless. 

The Voiced or Soff consonants are pronounced with a 
vibration of the vocal chords. To ‘this class belong the 
Nasals n, m, the Liguids 1 and r, the Mediae g, d, 6, the 
Aspirated Mediae gh, dh, bh, and the Sprrants 2, Ὁ, w, 7, y- 
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The Vozceless or Hard consonants are the Zenues 2, t, k, 9, 


‘the Aspirated Tenues kh, th, ph, and the Spirants s, 7. 


} 
| 
' 
Ι 
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There are some sounds which can play the part of either 
consonants or vowels. Such are the semivowels z and w, 
which as vowels are written 7 and 2, as consonants 7(y)and u 
(w). In the same way m, 71, r,2can be used as vowels, when we 
shall write them m, 2, 7,/. Whether they are used as vowels 
or consonants depends upon their position. Between vowels 
they are purely consonantal, but before or after consonants 
they can be vocalised or made sonan¢. In such a word as 
saddle the 7 sound is vocalised or sonant, while in capfaim the 
m-sound is sonant in the same way. We might write them 
saddl and capin. 

Besides the different sounds which we have classified, we 
have the introductory glides represented by the smooth and 
rough breathings. In singing a good singer begins from 
the outset with the voice, and allows no breathed introduc- 
tion ; in speaking there is an introductory breath before vowel 
sounds. If stress is laid upon this initial glide, there ensues 
the rough breathing 4, in which the organs of the mouth are 
kept apart as for a vowel sound, but the vocal chords do 
not vibrate. The rough breathing may be regarded as an 
emphasised initial glide which varies in character according 
to the following vowel sound. It can also come at the end 


of a word. 
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Now that we have classified the different sounds we can Alphabets. 
pass on to their representation in alphabets. No alphabet 
attempts to represent all the sounds employed in any lan- 
guage. Accentuation, which is an important element of 
speech, is rarely denoted, and the same is the case with 
quantity. The alphabets in use only aim at roughly satisfy- 
ing practical needs, and they were not invented in each case 
by the nations which employ them, but were borrowed from 
others. ‘The alphabetic symbols remain comparatively un- 
changed, while the sounds they represent are continually 
changing, so that it is hard to get an idea of the sounds of a 
language from a study of its alphabet alone. If we learn a 
modern foreign language merely from books, we interpret 
the letters of that language in the light of our own corre- 
sponding letters. We give for instance English values to the 
vowel symbols a, e, 7. We thus see that letters do not tell 
us much of the nature of sounds. They have the value 
which is associated with them in the minds of the people 
who use them. 

So far we have spoken of letters as representing single 
sounds. Further difficulties arise when we come to the 
spelling of complete words. In the English language for 
instance spelling often does not represent the differences of 
sound. Ifspelling were scientific it would change with change 
of pronunciation ; different sounds would not be spelt in the 
same way, and similar sounds would not have a different 
spelling. The bearing of all this, upon the study of the Pronuncia- 
classical languages of Greek and Latin is clear. They are no Pio 
longer spoken, so that we cannot hear the living sounds. We languages. 
only have the alphabets and the literary spelling, which, as we 
have seen, are imperfect instruments. But the transcription 
of Greek words into Latin and conversely of Latin words 
into Greek helps us in determining the actual sound of a 
word, and ancient grammarians also give an account of 
different sounds. 
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The symbols of our own alphabet are nearly the same as 
those of the Latin: these last were borrowed from a Greek 
alphabet, and all the different Greek alphabets were borrowed 
from the Phoenicians. Herodotus (5. 58) says that the art 
of writing, as well as other arts, was brought into Greece by 
the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, while before that 
time it was not known, It is more than doubtful whether 
it was known to the Greeks of the Homeric age; and if 
letters were introduced before the age of the Wise Men, yet 
they were not in common use. 

Though the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, the Phoenicians were not its inventors. These 
industrious traders handed on to Greece the letters which 
they themselves in the first instance obtained for commer- 
cial purposes from Egypt. This alphabet became the parent 
of almost every alphabet, properly so-called, upon the earth. 

The Phoenician alphabet as adopted in Greece is different — 
both in the form and value of the symbols from the alphabet 
of Phoenicia proper. The most striking contrast lies in the 
fact that the original alphabet consisted solely of consonants ; 


᾿ the vowels were not represented by special signs, but under- 


stood to be inherent in the consonants. The Greek alphabet 


_ had two main divisions, Eastern and Western. ‘The Eastern 


division comprised the alphabet of Asia Minor, the Ionian 
alphabet proper, the earliest of all; the alphabet of the 
Aegean islands, Thera, Melos, Crete, and others, and the 
alphabet of the mainland of Greece, viz. Argos, and Corinth 
with its colony Corcyra, as well as the old Attic. The 
Western division included the alphabets of the rest of Greece 
and of the Sicilian and Italian towns, of which the most im- 
portant were the Chalcidian colonies, 

Speaking generally, the Greeks adapted the Phoenician 
symbols to their own requirements as follows. Four of the 
Phoenician letters, Aleph, He, Ayin, and Yod, were employed 
to represent the vowel sounds A, E, O, I, while a new symbol 
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was invented or borrowed elsewhere for ὁ ψιλόν. The 
Phoenician Vav was retained in Greek as the digamma, F,. \ 
which is still extant in inscriptions and the sound of which | 
is required by the metre in the Homeric poems, though it 
is not there represented’ by a special sign. These letters,\ 
along with 2 and the consonants B, I’, Δ, K, A, M, N, I, P, Τὶ 
which were borrowed with little change of form, are the letters 
which, according to tradition, were brought from Phoenicia 
by Cadmus. Of the other letters the symbol H was used 
in some Greek dialects, as in Italy, for the sign of the 
rough breathing. In the Ionic alphabet, as adopted in Attica, 
the rough breathing had no sign, but H was employed as 
the sign of a vowel. 

The Phoenician Q, Koffa, fell into disuse; it survived 
longest in the alphabet of Chalcis, whence it passed into the 
Roman alphabet as Q. In classical Greek the sound of 9 
was not distinguished from the sound of K, but 9 survives in 
old inscriptions. In Ar. Vd, 23 we have κοππατίας used of a 
horse branded with this letter, just as the old σάν or com- 
pound σαμπὶ (Hdt. 1. 139) is preserved in the word σαμφόρας 
(Ar. £7. 603; Wud. 122, 1298). 

The Ionian alphabet came into general use throughout Ionian 
Greek-speaking tribes in the fifth century. A special feature #!phabet. 
of this alphabet is the use of the symbol H_to represent, not | 
the Spiritus Asper, but the long open vowel @ The same 
alphabet also distinguished between O and Q If H and 
© were simply long varieties of EB) 0, it is odd that the 
Greeks should not have distinguished between long and 
short in the case of other vowels. Before the adoption of 
the Ionian alphabet in Attica in the archonship of Euclides 
403 B.c., E did duty for E and El, wherever EI did not 
represent an original diphthong. Apparently then the symbol 
H was adopted to represent the same sound as the open é of 
Italian, and in the same way © represented not simply long Ὁ 
but a more open sound. 
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| Z, earlier L, takes the place of Phoenician Zayzn. 

The letter 2, Phoenician Samekh, has in Greek a new 
name, &. Before the archonship of Euclides this sound was 
in Attic represented by X= (chs). The Ionic = does not 
appear in Italy, where the sound was represented by X (cs, 
chs). In the Ionic alphabet X (i.e. xi, ch) represents the 
hard guttural aspirate, though it holds the same position as 
the Roman X (chs). | 

The Greek σίγμα takes the place of Phoenician Shzm. Ac- 


cording to Herodotus (1. 139) the Dorians called σάν what 
| the Ionians called σίγμα. This may point to a difference of 
- sound and σάν may represent the Phoenician sibilant Zsade. 
| The compound σαμπῖ is used to denote goo. 


~The non-Phoenician letters, introduced into the Attic from 
the Ionian alphabet in the archonship of Euclides, were ®, X, 
not, in all probability, fricative like the sounds of modern 
English f and #4; they were momentary sounds followed in 
each instance by a distinct breathing. Thus X represents an 
English ΑΔ. Before the introduction of the symbols ® 
and X, the sounds were represented by the double letters 
ΠΗ, KH. 

The Roman alphabet was borrowed, in all probability, 
from that of the Chalcidian and Dorian colonies of Cam- 
pania and Sicily. To this it owes the form of the letter L, 
of C for Τ', of X for =, and the retention of the Kofpa in the 
form Q. The Roman alphabet consisted originally of 
twenty-one signs, A, B, C, Ὁ, E, F, Z, H, I, K, L, M, N, X, 


ΚΟ, P,Q, R,S, T, V. The signs ©, Φ, ¥ do not appear as 


letters, but are kept as the symbols of notation for 100, 1000, 
50; though in the case of the first two the form of the 
symbol is assimilated to that of the initial letters of cen/um 
and mzlle. ‘The digamma keeps its proper place and sign, 
but it has a fresh value, that of the hard labial spirant, a 
sound unknown to Greek. The letter Z is found in the 
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oldest fragments of the language and is common in Oscan 
and Umbrian, but early disappeared from the written lan- 
guage, as its sound merged in that of S. 

The introduction of the letter G for the soft guttural is 
attributed to Appius Claudius (censor, 312 B.c.), or Sp. Car- 
vilius Ruga (circ. 294 B.c.). Before that time C represented 
both the hard and soft guttural, and it continues to repre- 
sent the latter even in classical times in the abbreviations C., 
Cn. for Gaius, Gnaeus. On inscriptions we find ecfociont 
(effugiunt), pucnandod, leciones, etc. 

The sign K also disappeared early, as its sound became 
identical with that of C, but it is preserved before a in Κα 
Kalendae, and the abbreviations KK (castra), KS (carus suis), 
ete. 

Y and Z were borrowed from the Greek alphabet in the 
time of Cicero to represent the Greek letters v, ¢ These had | 
been previously represented by uw (as in Mgupius) and ss ' 
(medial, 6. g. Zarpesstfa) or s (initial, 6. g. sdua). 

The emperor Claudius attempted to introduce three new 
signs, | for the middle sign between 7 and w, as in of/tmus, 
4 for the consonantal w, and ) for ps, ds. But these 
characters disappeared after his death. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has no symbols for the Greek and Sanskrit 
Latin vowels e’ and 0. The Sanskrit letters which are tran- “PH@bet 
scribed by the English ὁ and oare diphthongs az, aw. Sanskrit 
uses 7 and / as vowels (written 7, 7) as well as consonants. 
Besides this it employs two series of sounds, Pa/afal c (as in 
church), 7 (as in judge), ch, jh and Guttural k, g, kh, gh, and 
possesses the Soft Aspirates gh, jh, dh, bh as well as the Hard 
kh, ch, th, ph which answer to the Greek x, ¢, 6. Further it 
possesses a sound represented usually in English by ¢, which 
was pronounced as a sibilant, but was in origin an alteration 
of a guttural. The importance of this letter will appear 
later. 

The alphabet of the original Indo-European language may The Indo- 


European 
alphabet. 


Vowels of 


the original 


language. 
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be constructed out of a comparison of the sounds and letters 
of its different descendants. It will not represent all the 
sounds of the derived languages, but only those which are 
original and not due to the individual development of each 
language. | 

Vowels 7, u, @, 0, a; and a, an indeterminate or 
neutral sound. ° 

Semivowels z (y), u (20), 7, 1, m, 71. 

When used as vowels or sonants 7, /, m, m are written 7, ὦ, 
21, %. 

Labials 2, ὁ, ph, dh. 

Dentals 2, d, th, dh. 

Palatal Gutturals written &, &, kh, 81. 

Velar Gutturals written g, g, gh, gh. 

Spirants s, 2, y (or), v. 

The two sets of Gutfurals have to be distinguished by 
different symbols. The spirant 7 (_y) is sounded as in 
German ja. Sanskrit 7 like English, e.g. in judge, is a 
sibilant sound like zh. 

We have given the Indo-European alphabet the three vowels 
a, ὅ, 0. In the Sanskrit alphabet éand ὅ are not distinguished 
by any special sign from @: for instance, Sanskrit pad-as, 
pad-as answers to the Greek ποδ-ός, πόδ-ες, πόδ-ας, that is, the 
Sanskrit termination -as answers to the Greek -os, -es, and 
-as. But though Sanskrit, as we find it, no longer distinguishes 
the vowels ὁ and o from the vowel a, there was a period when 
it did distinguish them. Sanskrit possessed two sets of 
gutturals ; one set, the palatals of the Indo-European alpha- 
bet, appear in Sanskrit as the letters ordinarily translite- 
rated ¢, 7, jh (4), and remain unchanged, whatever sound 
follows them. The other set, 4, g, gh, correspond to 
the velars of the Indo-European alphabet, and it is their 
peculiarity to be changed under certain circumstances to ¢, /, 
jh (Δ) respectively. This change takes place before 7 and y, 
and also in some cases before a, but only where the @ corre- 
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sponds, not to a European a or ὁ, but toa European 6. For 
instance, we have from the same root ark-as with ἃ before a, 
but arc-zs with ¢ before 7; Sanskrit ka/aras with ἃ before a 
answers to the Greek πότερος, but from the same root we 
have Sanskrit ca answering to the Greek re. This shews 
that though the Sanskrit alphabet only contains one vowel- 
character, a, yet this @ must once have had under certain 
circumstances the palatal sound of the vowel e, before which 
the true gutturals 4, g, gh became the palatalised gutturals 
c, j, h. We shall give fuller instances of this change 
later on. 

It is very difficult to give a clear account of the matter, owing 
to the unfortunate ambiguity of the technical terms employed. The 
change of Sanskrit 2, g, gh to ¢, 7, h before z, y and an ὦ representing 
an original ¢ is due to the fact that z, y, e are palatal sounds, whereas ὦ 
is a guttural vowel, and before them accordingly the gutturals 2, g, gh 
become the palatals Ἂς, 7,4. But both 2, g, gh and ες, 7, 4 represent 
the velars of the original Indo-European alphabet, while the palatals of 
that alphabet are represented by ¢, 7, Z. Of these ¢ is a sibilant sound, 
but is recognised by the grammarians as representing an original gut- 
tural. jand 4, the soft and aspirated sounds in this series, have no sign 
to distinguish them from the corresponding sounds in the series ¢, 7, 4; 
but again the grammarians recognise the fact that 7 and / have not 
always the same origin. Again, / is the letter which represents an 
older 7h or aspirated 7, It will be seen that the term ‘ palatal’ has 
a totally different meaning when used of the Sanskrit alphabet to 
that which it has when used of the Indo-European alphabet. We 


have not however ventured to introduce any change in the accepted 
terminology. 


Sanskrit therefore does not really support the supposition 
that the original alphabet only contained one vowel, a. 
Rather we must suppose that it once contained an e which 
has ceased to be distinguished from @ in sound, and the 
same character is used to represent both. But if it contained 
6, there is no difficulty in supposing that it also contained a, 
for o is a’sound which alternates with e regularly in roots and 
terminations—e. g. we have yev- alternating with yov- in γένος 
beside yé-yov-a. Here again we must suppose that what 


represented by the same character. Andif § Sanski 
contained all three vowels, there is no dificlty wh 
supposing that they existed in the πεν κίων 
alphabet. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Tur VowkELs AND SEMIVOWELS. 


We have now to consider the:-correspondence of the vowel 
sounds of Greek and Latin. Greek has the short vowels a, ε, 
t, o, v, and the long a, η, ¢, a, v. Of these a, « have the value 
of Italian vowels ; ¢,o were short shut 6,9: was a long open | 
ὃ; ἢ was an open @ which has since become 7 in modern | 
Greek ; v was originally z, but passed through a modified | 
to modern Greek 7. 

Latin has the five vowels a, e, 2, 0, “4, long and short. 

By a Diphthong we understand a combination of two simple Diph- 
vowels, the first of which carries the stronger accent, pro- thongs 
nounced in a single effort of the breath. 

Diphthongs have been usually divided into Proper and Proper 
Improper. ‘To the first group belong such combinations as pita 
at, et, au, ou, that is, the diphthongs whose second component diph- 
involves a closer narrowing of the mouth than the first,— nee 
while in the second group the conditions are exactly reversed, 
and the zand uw come first. As 7 and z have less fulness of 
sound, it is more natural for them to come in the subordinate 
place. 

Taking then the proper diphthongs, we may say that a 
diphthong is composed of a sonant or syllable-forming letter 
followed by a semivowel. A complete list of diphthongs 
gives us 

Git at, et ét, OF Ot. 
au Gu, ὅτε διέ, Ou ou. 
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These have been more faithfully preserved in Greek than in 
the related languages. Ὁ 

The Latin language, as we find it in classical times, is 
almost entirely devoid of diphthongs proper. The only one 
which survives is aw, and even here we find a strong ten- 
dency to substitute a simple sound for the diphthong. In 
the time of Cicero, for instance, some branches of the 
Claudian gens called themselves C/odiz, while others still 
retained the more archaic spelling of the name. 


Ι 


Indo-Euro- Indo-European ἄ = Greek a and Latin ἃ: 
al { e.g. ἀπ-ό, db; ἀντί, ante ; ἀγκών, ancus ; ἀγρός, dger; ἄνεμος, inimus, 

In all the foregoing instances in Latin, the short ἄ comes 
in the originally accented syllable ; in the unaccented syllable 
it always appears as ὅ at the end of a word, in close syllables 
(i.e. before two consonants), and before r, ‘Thus we have 
mnde beside ἔνθα. So forms like mollttiem are parallel to 
Greek forms like ἀλήθειαν with short a, As @ remains in 
Latin in nom. sing. fem. and neut. plural, it must originally 
have been long. 

Other instances of 2 in Latin for original @ are pdérticeps 
(cap-to), réddere (dare), péd-e (instrumental ; cf. ἅμα, πέδα). 

In open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in a single con- 
sonant, before labials and 7 it becomes #, which changes, 
except before labials, to z, as in-sulio, zn-silio (salto), occupo 
(cap-to). Before 7 followed by a consonant it becomes 4, 
which does not change to ἢ (émszlfo). 

In other open syllables and before mg it becomes 7, e.g. 
contingit (tango), ddigo (ago), etc. 

Indo-Euro- Long Indo-European @ appears in Greek as a, but in Attic 
pean@. —_ and Ionic mostly as 7; in Latin as @. 


~ 

ἁδύς (for σξᾶδύς), suavis (for sedd-u-ts) ; μἄτηρ, mater ; pparnp, frater; 
\xdais (for KAGFis), clavis; μᾶλον, malum ; papa, Sima, firi ; ἵ-στᾶ-μι 
| (for σί-στᾶ-μι), stator, stare, stamen. 


In the above instances we have written ἃ in the Greek 
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words, but the Attic and Ionic dialects represented this ἃ 


mostly by ἡ, e.g. μήτηρ. The same ἡ has also to represent 


original Indo-European δ, as in θήτ-σω. In the feminines οἵ. 


the A-declension, where ἃ was original, Attic preserves ἃ 
_fafter 1, v, p, while Ionic does not even do this. Attic κόρη, 
δέρη are for κόρβη, δέρβη, and are no exceptions to the rule. 

Indo-European aj = Greek a, Latin az, ae: 


6. g. αἴθω, aedes ; αἰών, aevum ; αἶσα, aeqguus; λαιός, laevus. 


The original diphthong αὐ is frequent in the oldest Latin 
inscriptions and survives even in those of the time of the 
Empire, both in the body of a word and also in the suffixes 
of cases, In the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, 
6. g. (B.C. 250-150 circ.), we find azdzlzs, aide (aedem), Gnatvod 
(Gnaeo), guairatis; but side by side with the last form in the 
same inscription we find ae/afe. That this form az however 
was originally dissyllabic is proved by its scansion in the 
older poets (e. g. magndi ret pitblicat grétia Plaut. Mil. 103 ; 
a scansion which became a traditional archaism in poetry, 
_ e.g. Aen. 3. 354, 6. 747). The diphthong passed into the 
monophthong about B.c. 200-150, and was written ae; but 
the spelling az long survived, especially in the legal style, 
though it cannot be supposed to represent in the ordinary 
language any difference in pronunciation. In originall 
unaccented syllables and in composition ae becomes 2, e. g. 
mensats becomes menszs, and caedo incido. 

Indo-European ay = Greek av, Latin au: 

6. g. Tav-po-s, pau-cu-s ; kav-Ao-s, caults ; γαῦ-ρο--ς, gaudere. 

The Latin diphthong au may either represent an original 
4 diphthong or be a secondary product. In this latter case 
it is the regular representative of an original ow, as for 
example : 

ofits, avilla ; 6Fravéds, avis, autumo; κόξ-ιλος, cavus; Aovw, lavo ; ods, 
aur-is, ἘΣ 

But au alternates with 6 and ἃ in a way which at present 

D 


Indo-Euro- 
pean az. 


Indo-Euro- 


pean aH, 


s 


r ~ 


Ὁ 
Ὁ 
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ο τον has not been explained. Thus cédex is also written caudex, 
and cautes cotes, while frustra stands by the side of Jraus. 
In composition au regularly becomes @ (claudo, conclido), 
yet we find explodo, and as a quite isolated instance oboedio. 


Indo- Indo-European @ = Greek e, Latin 2. 


acai ἔστι, est; γένυς, gina; τέ. qué; yéve(a)os, ginéris; φέρω, féro; δέκα, 
décem ; €-pa, sella (for séd-la) ; ἀ-στέρα, stella (for stér(u)la) ; ἑπτά, 
septem ; > &, sex. 


ἃς 


~ Τοὺς ἢ remains unchanged in Latin before 7, at the end of a 
J word, and before double consonants. But in an originally 
ae unaccented syllable before a single consonant it passes to 7 
; ey célligo—lego, dgimini—ayopevor), and also before -gu- and 
before nasals followed by gutturals. 
Indo- Indo-European δ appears in Greek as 7, in Latin as ὅ. 
oP ei ἡμι-, semi- 5 νῆ-μα, némen; ἵτη-μι, ἧ-μα, semen; μην-ός (ν μην-σοΞς), 


men-sis ; τι-θή-νη, θῆ-λυς, Je-mina, fé-lare; εἴης ς (Ξ- ἐστ ης), stés (old Latin 
for szs) ; wAn-pns, πίμ-πλη-μι, plé-nus ; ἐδ-ηδ-ώς, Zd-imus. 


Indo-Euro- Indo-European ei = Greek εἰ, Latin οὐ, which in early 


pean δ. times becomes 7. 
δείκνυμι, deico, dico; κεῖμαι, cecvis, civis; εἶμι, adeitur, aditur ; πείθειν, 
fido. 
The sound of the Secondary «, which arose from con- 
a7 “-S traction of ee and other causes, was originally a different 


- sound, viz. a long close é, less open than ἡ (p. 66). 
The Latin diphthong ez seems to have been pronounced 
a with a sound midway between é@ and 2, and with one or other 
isk of these sounds it early became identified. @nly in the 
ὟΣ = earliest inscriptions is it to be taken as a true diphthong; 
elsewhere it is merely a graphic representation of @ or 2. 
Practically even in the very earliest inscriptions we find Σ᾽ 
and ez side by side. So great is the confusion between the 
, three sounds ez, 2, é, or rather so near did they approach one 
-< another in pronunciation, that we find é used to represent ὅ, 2, 
ἐς even in cases where there is no trace of an original diphthong 


<4 
+ 
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(e.g. decreivit, audeire). ‘The confusion even extends to the 
short vowels, so that we find zmpecrium, heicce; and in many 
instances we get the same form indifferently with δ, Ζ, e7, 
e.g. hert, here, heret. In mezo, peor the diphthong is the 
result of a contraction (mezhio, petior), 
Indo-European ew = Greek ev, Latin oz, which becomes 22. Indo- 
and sometimes 6. An original diphthong ez is only found Pra a ΟΝ 
in the Zeucesze of the Carmen Saliare in Latin, τς: 
λευκός, Old Latin loumen, Loucina, Classical lumen, Licina ; εὕω, " 
tivo, ur-na ; ἐ-ρεύθ- 701 “Ὡς Θ wr 8 
Σ ; ἐ-ρεύθ-ω, riifus, robigo. ν 
An original diphthong ez regularly becomes in Latin ow,.~ ule 
which before a consonant passes into #. a 


ζεύγεα, Jugera ; ; év-véFa, novem; ve Fos, novus; ¢ εὐ- ὑ-άζω, ovare ; dees 
(for Avevs), Ham is. 


Sometimes we find this # alternating with 4, as in rabigo 
(ἐρεύθω), mofare (not different in origin from mié/are). 

In unaccented syllables before a vowel we get ὥ, e. g. 
in denuo (dé novo), dbnuo (vevw), ménut (mone-ut). This 
being so, ruo (péa), pluo (πλέω), etc. must owe their vowel 
to the analogy of the compounded forms (cérruo, etc.), 
otherwise we should have *rovo, *plovo (cf. the old Latin 
perplovere). 

The combination ez only occurs in Latin in heu, eheu, neu 
ceu, seu, neuter, etc., and in ὄγευῖς, levis. Of these neu, a 
seu, neuter are compounds (for 7é-ve; etc.). 


=z 


— — . 


i eee SS ee 


Indo-European 6 = Greek o, Latin ὅ. Indo- 


ὄζειν (for 65-rev), ὀδ- μή, Kdor ; ὄρ-νυμι, Orior ; ὄλ- “λυμι, ab-dl-ere; ὃ κτώ, radi 


acto ; δόμος, dimus ; κόραξ, corvus ; Bopa, vorarels κολωνός, collis ; στόνος, Ὁ 
ἑὅμαγε; πόσις, πότ-νια, potis. 


Unaccented δ in Latin regularly becomes Ζ (e.g. fi/z-ws), ὅ in Latin. 
except after ~ and w, when it is not written zw till about 
the Christian era. At the end of a word it becomes -é, 
e.g. segueré = ἕπε(σ)ο. In accented syllables before two \“4 \ 
consonants, especially if the first be a nasal, it often becomes 
u (uncus—éyxos, umbilicus—éppandés). ᾿ 
D2 , 


eT SS ee ν᾽ 


a, A oe 
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Indo- Indo-European long 6 = Greek o, Latin ὃ. 
European 
0. δῶρον, dinum ; νῶϊ, nOS ; γι-γνώ-σκω, ( §) BOSCO ὠκ-ύς, dc-tor ; κρώζω, 


crécto; wiv, dvum; πῶ δαὶ , po-culum, po-tus : ῥώ-ννυμι, vd-bur, 
> 
τ 0 sometimes appears in isolated cases in Latin as a; cf. 


πὰ da-tur-us beside dator, fur beside Pop, hic for hdd-ce, This 
change is unexplained. 


Indo- Indo-European οἱ = Greek ox. 
ee 6. g. οἰνή, πέ-ποιθ-α, λοιπό-5. 

τῳ The diphthong οὐ existed in early Latin, and is found in 
ot” inscriptions in words like o¢nvorsed (universz). In later Latin 


it passed into oe and then generally into 22, and so we get 
successively the forms oenus and unus. But in some words 
the change to Z never took place (e. g. poena) ; in other cases 
ἢ the forms with @ exist side by side with those with oe (poenire 

Δ Jand punire, Punicus and Poenus). Ὁ. 
In one or two cases an original oz’ seems to be represented 
in Latin by 2, e.g. fidus (cf. πέ-ποιθ-α), vicus (Foixos), vinum 


(Foivos). So in final unaccented syllables 7s-# answers to τοί 


and eguis to ἵπποις. 


Indo- Indo-European ow = Greek ov. 
ee e. g. Bov-s, ἀκού-ω, Aov-w. 

The Secondary ov, which arose from contraction, etc. 

(p. 66), was, like Secondary «, originally distinct from the 

. | true diphthong and a narrower and less open sound than @. 
x The diphthong ow is never original in Latin. It is true 
if” that we find dovzs corresponding to Bods and οὐ to ὄξις ; 
¢ ° “ls . 
s but doves may rather come from a genitive gewos, which would 


seem to be the correct form (see p. 54), and in any case the 
ὦ in Latin is irregular as representing a Greek 8 coming 
from a velar guttural (p. 54). ovzs again cannot represent és, 
the root of which perhaps rather appears in av-ena, av-illa. 


Indo-Euro- Indo-European 7 = Greek ¢, Latin ἢ, 


pean 7. δίκη, 2n-dic-are ; ἔ-πῖθ-ον, Sid-es ; Η ΕἸδ-εῖν, Εἴδ-ρις, Εἰ ἰσ-τωρ, vid-2o ; 3 &-Fur- 
Tov, vic-em ; ἡ- Γἴθεβ-ος, vidu-us ; piv-lOew, min-ucre. 


— λωνδινκόυ Ὡ 


pai ki ee) Υ ΄."" 


etal 


τιν νὰ ee ee ee Oe 


ao ΝΣ 


a 5 ΡΝ 


τ, 


rad a Xe 
\, 
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Indo-European 7 = Greek i, Latin 7. sean ps) 
Fis, vis; εἶμεν (ἐσ-ῖμεν), s-imus; θλίβω, af-flig-ere ; θιγγάνω (ν dhag),® 


Figo; Fibs (for Ftoos), virus ; Fira, ΣῊ vitis, Vimen. 


Indo-European # = Greek ὕ, Latin ἃ. Indo-Euro- 
ean 7. 
ζὕγόν, Jigum ; φύγη, fiiga; μυῖα (for μῦσ-ιαλ), mrzis-ca ; τὔμβος, tumere ; re 
id, sub; δύω, δύο, dito; λὕχνος, Lic-erna ; 2. piiop-bs, ritber ; ee 
inchitus. — | ae τα ρῶν 
“Indo-European z = Greek #, Latin 2. Indo-Euro- 


ean Ζ. 
θυμός, Jiumus ; πῦρ, purus ; 4 μῦς, MUS ; ; νῦν, nun-cC 3 σκῦτος, scutum ; ᾽ Ρ 


ὗς, σῦς, SUS. 

As consonants αὶ (_y) and ῳ (20) are treated p. 42. 

The combination wu stands apart from the diphthongs 
proper as both components are semivowels. As a double 
sound they appear in ovi, δρυΐ, as a single sound in the 
Homeric νέκυι, πληθυῖ. Other instances are μυῖα, πεπληγυῖα, etc. 
Before a consonant vw was not allowed, as we see from the 
Homeric optatives ἐκδῦ-μεν, δαινῦ-το (= ἐκδυι-μεν, δαινυι-το). δ᾽ 


A vowel is sometimes developed, both in Greek and Latin, The Inde- 
between two consonants. But this vowel differs from the oe 
vowels proper ὦ, ¢, ὁ in the fact that it has no definite char- 
acter of its own. In the Indo-European alphabet we have 
given this indeterminate sound the symbol a. In Sanskrit 
it appears as 2, As instances of the indeterminate vowel 
we give the following :— 


I.-E. Sk. Greek. Latin. 

A/ stha (stand) sth-a-tés sth-t-tds στ-ἅ-τός st-a-tus. Le 
ν do d-a-tbs d-d-i-ta δὃ-ο-τός d-a-tus. 
A sé  $-a-tos é-réds s-a-tus. 
p-a-tér p-t-tér “π-ἅ-τήρ p=a-ter. 


This same neutral vowel appears inserted between the 
root and the termination, but it is difficult to be certain 
whether it is to be looked upon as part of the root or not, 


Sanskrit. Greek, Latin. 
Thus Sk. duh-z-tdr Ovy-d-Tnp. | 
dam-t-td ἀ-δάμ-ἄ-τος | dom-i-tus. | 


wo Me™ 
» θ᾽ ς “Ane, 

ἢ 
ἜΣΤ᾽ 


τς 

a “ 
᾿ “ρ΄ 
»" 

“ ᾽ν 
Balancing 
power of 1. 


ἘΝ 
48 Indeterminate Vowel. Ὁ [Ch. as 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
vam-i-td ἐμ-ε-τός vom-i-tus. 
SOREL, ? γεν-ε-τήρ gen-i-tor. 
The instances shew that in Greek the indeterminate vowel Ὑ 
is represented by either a, ε or o, and it is not easy to lay ~ 


down the laws under which it appears, now in one form, now ~ 
in another. In Latin we may say that roughly speaking the — 


indeterminate vowel becomes zw before / and m, e before 7, 
: ἡ before 2; while elsewhere in an accented syllable it is 
represented by a, in an unaccented by 2, Most frequently it 


is inserted between the final mute of a stem and the initial 
liquid of the termination to facilitate pronunciation, though 
in many cases there are bye-forms without the inserted vowel 
which are to be considered the older. 

Thus with the Indo-European suffix -/o- we have _ 

saec-y-lum beside saec_lum—vine- u-lum beside vinc- um—pop-u -u-lus 
bends Pyphicala, old Latin poploe—Herc-u-les beside me-hercl-e. 

In early Latin the inserted vowel in this class of words is 
more frequent than in classical Latin. Plautus, e.g. uses 
discip-u-lina, nomenc-u-lator for the later disciplina, nomen- 


' clator. — 


Again, we can Ne 


um-e-rus with Gk. ὦμος (Sp-c0s)—s0/- erus with inf “ra—vol-u-p, 
vol-upe with Gk. F teva é- Foke-a-sehees i-mna, col-u-men with cul- 
men—s-u-mus with Sk. smds, Gk, ἐ-σμέν. 

The insertion of such a vowel is also common in the 
earlier transliterations of Greek words, e.g. drac-u-ma 
(δραχ-μή), Zec-u-messa (Τέκμησσα), Aesc-u-lapius (-Acx-Anmids), 
m-i-na μνᾶ). Later however a more accurate method of 
representation prevailed, except where the result would 
have been a combination of letters quite foreign to Latin, as 
6. δ΄. μνᾶ. 

A special feature of Latin is the tendency of unaccented 
vowels separated by 7 to be assimilated to one another. 
Thus in calamiias the first a is radical, but in the compound 
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of the same root, zzcolumis, which was originally accented 
on the first syllable (p. 86), the second a passes into τ before 
the m, and the first is assimilated to it and becomes 0. Simi- 
larly an unaccented @ before a labial becomes wu (cépzo, 
aticupo), but yet we find dlapa, not *dlupa. The law maybe 
largely illustrated from the substantives and adjectives in -/7s 
as compared with those in -/us. In the first case the vowel 
of the penultimate syllable is δέ, in the second z. In Greek 
for example we have adjectives of the type εὐτράπελος, 
εἴκελος, εἰς. ; but in Latin we get only on the one side szmz/zs 
(cf. Guards), humilis (χθαμαλός), on the other dbulus, pendulus, 
tremulus. 


Hitherto we have seen that in ordinary cases Greek Unaccented 
a, €, 0, t, v correspond to the same vowels in Latin. In some YoWe!: 
cases however special laws intervene to prevent the corres- 
pondence being complete, as when a Greek ov becomes in 
Latin au or «A becomes οἷ, In unaccented syllables in Latin 
the vowels tended to lose their proper sound and approximate 
to that of the indeterminate vowel, and are then at the mercy 
of the surrounding consonants, and are treated in the same 
way as an indeterminate vowel inherited from the original 
language. It is noticeable that in Greek vowels are not mh 
any way affected by the presence or absence of the accent. © 
Exceptions to the regular representation of vowels in un- 
accented syllables are due to various causes. In some cases 
the archaic pronunciation and spelling is preserved, as in 
quaesumus, volumus, where u represents the Greek o, which 
ordinarily becomes in Latin z. Swmus, if an enclitic, ought 
to become simus, and this is actually the way it was spelt by 
Augustus. But wz tends to be maintained in such cases in 
initial syllables—cf. /be¢ beside /zde/. Another important 
cause is ‘re-composition. ‘The past participle of czrcumdo 
ought to be czrcumditus like redditus, but after the law that 
weakened unaccented vowels had ceased to operate, this and tlt 


Greek o in 
Latin, « 


e becomesz. 


Greek 
vowels. 


ere eee 
i ΤῊΣ 
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similar words were compounded over again, and the vowel of 


the second element was kept in cércumdatus. 

The o of Greek nom. sing. of masc. stems in -o and 
neuters in τὸς answers to Latin ἅ, except where it was pre- 
ceded by w: 8. g. γένος : genus, -vorus : -Bépos, but eguos : 
ἵππος. And generally we may say that an unaccented 6 
becomes in Latin 22, as an unaccented ἃ becomes 2 (év6a, 
wndé), and an unaccented 2 becomes 7. 

A Greek o in many cases answers to Latin #, especially 
before a nasal followed by a guttural, 


ὄγκος, uncus; Ov-v-, unguis; -cunque, guondam; nuncupo for 
non(t)cupo; δόν-α-ξ, junc-us. 


Before a guttural in 
luxus, λοξός. 
Before a labial in 


uUumerus, ὦμος ; umobo, ὀμφαλός ; nUNLETUS, νόμος. 
With long vowels we have 
Sir, pop; ulna, ὠλένη. 

An original e becomes in Latin 7 before a . combination 
of gutturals and nasals— 

lig-num, lego; tig-num, tego; sig-num, in-sec-e; dig-nus, dec-et; 
quin-que for penque, πέντε; ig-nis, Sk. agni ; beni-gnus, mali-gnus, 
bene, male. 

In adz-e-gnus the ὁ is due to the preceding vowel being 2, 
as we see from adz-ef-2s compared with mzi-z/-zs. 

There are very few cases of -egn-, -egm- in Latin, and in 
most of them the vowel is long: ségnzs, régnum, légmen, 
oblégmina (cf. féctus) have the apex over the ὁ in inscriptions ; 
and perhaps segmen may also have the first vowel long. 

The Greek vowels are more regular than the Latin in 
keeping to the sounds of the original speech. There are 
however differences of representation in the various dialects, 
especially in the neighbourhood of a liquid or nasal. For 
instance, in Herodotus we find τράπουσι for Attic τρέπουσι, 
and Attic ἤΑρτεμις is in Doric “Aprayts. 

The appearance of « in place of original ὅ in ἵππος, Lat. 


————— Ee ———————— 


δον δον + ee ——— a 
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equus, Sk. agvas is unexplained. Before vowels ε passes into} 
t in some of the non-lonic dialects, as in Boeotian 6s, 
Laconian ows, answering to Attic θεός, and in Boeotian ἰών 
beside Attic ἐγώ. 

The grammarians regarded a change to v as especially a| Acoh υ. 
mark of the Aeolic dialect. Thus Epic ἄμυδις (οἴ. ἅμα), 
ἄλλυδις (dAdo-), ἐπασσύτεροι, πύματος, αἰσυμνήτης (αἰσα-) were 
accounted as Aeolisms. 

Other instances of the appearance of v in close connexion 
with a liquid are διαπρύσιος, πρύτανις, πρύμνα, πρυλέες (πρό), 
ὑπόβρυχα (βροχ-). 


The semivowels of the Indo-European alphabet are 7, u, 7, The Semi- 
ἢ, m,n. vowels. 

The characteristic of a semivowel is that under certain cir- 
cumstances it plays the part of a vowel, i.e. it is capable of 
forming a syllable by itself either with or without accom- 
panying consonants, while in other cases it is a consonant, 
that is, it possesses no proper sound of its own but combines | 
with a vowel proper to form a syllable. Ξ ᾿ 

For instance in ἔπιθον the « is an independent syllable- Ὁ 
forming sound, but in ἔπειθον it is a dependent sound 
ancillary to the proper vowel of the syllable, namely «. As 
it is with « in the stems πειθ-, πιθ-, so it is with v in the stems 
pevy-, pry-. 

When these semivowels come between two consonants 
they are independent vowel sounds : when they follow imme- 
diately on a vowel they become merged with that vowel into 
a diphthong : when they come between a consonant and a 
vowel they are fully consonantal, and are then written 
by us 2, Φ. 

The Indo-European consonantal 4, answering in sound to Indo- 
English y, and also called from the Hebrew name the yod- E™°Pe*2& 
sound, appears at the beginning of a word, in Greek as the =I 


rough breathing, in Latin as 2, and in Sanskrit as_y. ἰοῦ 
ης rs ᾿ Γ ~ ὺὴς Lee ξ΄ : ‘ 
ΝΠ υυκ ρῶς 4 \ 7 A 
Ὗ “-- " 2 4 ‘ 
so. | 
oh "7s es 4. Da rer ὡς 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
yakrt ἧπαρ jecur. ‘ 
yas ὅς. “ἢ 
yusma- ὑμεῖς. 


It seems that a distinction must be made between this 4 or 
y sound and the spirant y or 7. The Indo-European languages 
seems to have had both sounds. In Greek an original y at 
the beginning of a word is represented by ¢, while in Sanskrit 
and Latin it is represented by the same sound as i. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
yugim ζυγόν jugum yoke. 

The Greek ἅγ-ιος has the same root as Sk. ν΄ yaj (offer), 
and points to an original initial 7, but Greek ¢é@ answers to 
Sk. yas (be heated), Lat. jus, and points back to original y. 

In Greek Ζεύς the Z has come from an original di-, as we 

NN \ see from Sk. dyatés, Lat. Lov-ts, Dies-piter. 
Indo-European z between two vowels fell out in Greek 


“Δ afcer all vowels except υ, 6. g.: SFeros = δέος, δεδξοια = δείδω, 


ὰ : τιμαίω = τιμάω, φιλείω = φιλέω, δηλοίω = δηλόω. 
Of . after consonants we speak elsewhere (p. 71). 
The consonantal ἡ in Latin at the beginning of a word 
appears, as we have seen, as /. 
Medially between vowels it disappears and contraction of 
the vowels then sometimes ensues. Thus fleio becomes flea, 
\ jiniio becomes finzo, but sfaio becomes 520. 
/\ After consonants it is maintained, but the preceding con- 
\ sonant itself is generally lost, 6. g. Jovi’s, Gk. Ζεύς, both going 
back to a stem diew-, azo from ahio, Gk. ἤχ-ανεν. Where the 
consonant did not disappear, the ὁ apparently remained con- 
sonantal, and thus we have ariefe, abiefe in the poets. The 
termination -zws in pa/rius stands for an earlier -zios: cf. Sk. 
piir-tyas. 
Indo- The consonantal ~ seems to be represented in Greek by 
European the Digamma, which is a Sperant sound answering to Latin Ὁ, 
4 & English w. We can distinguish 7 from _y (7) in Greek because 
δ το initial became the rough breathing, while initial_y became ¢ 
ὃ Ψ # 
γ᾽ 


» 
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But we cannot distinguish between w and fF in the same way. 
In the following instances a consonantal w or digamma 
appears as the second member of a diphthong. 

ἰαχή is for Fe-Faxn, from which we have the adjective a-via- 
xos for d-FuFaxos. 

The simple verb ἐρύω is for Feptw, from which we have the 
pompotnd αὐέρυσαν for ἀ-βερυσαν. 

ἀπό-ερσῃ is for ἀπό- ερσῃ (cf. Lat. περ the participle of 
which tense is ἀπούρας for ἀπο-βρας. 

ἀ-έξω beside Lat. veg-eo must stand for ἀ- βεξω ; consequently 
αὐξάνω stands for ἀ- ξάνω. 

The consonantal w in Latin at the beginning of a word | 


appears as v, 6. σ. ver-bum, Gk. Fép-oua. Before a consonant ἢ = 


it disappears, as in Jora for ulora, Gk. ε-ὔληρα. 

Medially between vowels it is normally kept, as in novem, 
Gk. év-véFa, ovis, Jovis, etc. But even here it often disappears 
in verbal inflexion. Ennius wrote /avimus for the later 
Siiimus, and amavisse has a by-form amasse. 

After consonants τ᾿ is sometimes consonantal, sometimes a 
vowel; and so the poets are able to use szlvae and szluae, 
soluit and solvit, tenurs and fenuza indifferently. In the com- 
bination du, d disappears, as in the case of di above, and so 
we have swavzs for suaduis, Gk. ἡδύς. 


The Semivowels 7, /, m and stand exactly on the same Liquids 
: : ς and 
footing as 7 and y. What happens in the one case, happens y EN 


also in the other. 

As in the strong aorist stem of πείθω the ε is expelled 
and we get ἔ-πιθ-ον, so from πέλ-ομαι we get the aorist 
ἐ-πλ-όμην. 

From δέρκ-ομαι and κλέπ-τω we ought then to get by the 
same expulsion of ε the aorists é-dpx-ov and ἐ-κλπ-ὴν (pass.). 
Now in Sanskrit we do find a form d-drg-am (which answers 
to é-dpx-ov), where r has the value of a vowel, that is, forms by 
itself a syllable. Similarly from the root par we get the 


Wis 


The Liquid 
Sonants. 


Before 
Mutes. 
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word p7-pr-mds, where r represents the liquid 7 with the value 
of a vowel. To these liquids 7 and 7 when used as vowels 
we give the name of Lzguzd Sonants. They existed not only in 
Sanskrit but also in the original Indo-European language, 
and traces of them can be found in all branches of the Indo- 
European family. 

But while in Sanskrit the vowel-sound of the liquid is not 
written, in the other languages it is written. This vowel-sound 
of the Liquids when used as vowels did not find the same 
equivalent in the alphabets of the different nations: each re- 
presented it by that vowel, or combination of vowels, which it 
seemed to them most to resemble. When, therefore, we find 
in Greek καρδία, in Latin cordz-s,in Gothic hairfo, we must 
not conclude that a Greek a answers to a Latin ὁ and Gothic 
at, but that the vowels in the three languages differ because 
the vowel-sound of the liquid sonant, not finding its exact 
equivalent in any alphabet, was differently represented in 
each, 

The Liquid Sonants (7, 7) were represented in Greek and 


Latin as follows : 
r = Gk. ap, pa, Lat. or 
L = Gk. aa, Aa, Lat. οἱ, wi. 


We cannot tell so clearly from a single language as from a 
comparison of more than one whether any of these sounds in 
Greek and Latin represents a Liquid Sonant. ‘Thus in the 
case of ἄλλος there is no other word in Greek which would 
help us to determine whether ad stands for original 7, But 
the Latin a/-cus shows that ad is an original sound inherited 


by both languages, and that we might write the original 1.-E. 


al-tos. ‘The Greek xapéi-a on the other hand, as compared 
with the Latin cordi-s, shows by the disagreement of the 
vowels that both correspond to an original ἀγα. 

I. The Liquid Sonants appear before Mutes and Nasals. 
We give parallel forms in which an e appears in the root. 
When the ὁ is expelled the Liquid becomes sonant. 


υπολυδϑυυυνν νυ: ων “αὐ μιν νιν δον, πὠνν ϑϑνννον. 4. ἄμ. δμνμ,μν 


ae 
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δέρκ-ομαι ἐ-δγκτον ἔδρακον. * 
πέρθ-ω ἐ-πγθ-ον ἔπραθον. 
τρέφ-ὦ ἐ-τγφ-ον ἔτραφον. 
σπείρω ἐ- σπγ-ται ἔσπαρται.-ν- 
φθείρω ἐ-φθγ-μαι ἔφθαρμαι. 


Other instances are 

μείρομαι, εἵ- μαρ-ται---κείρω, κέ-καρ-μαι--- στέλλω, ἔσ-ταλ-μαι---στρέφ-ω, 
ἔ-στραμ-μαι----τρέφ-ω, τέ-θραμ-μαι---Θερ-σίτης, θρα-σύς, θαρ-σύνω---κρέσ- 
σων Ion., κρα-τύς, κἀρ-τα---δέρκ-ομαι, ὑπό-δρα (for ὑπο-δγ κ)---πατέρ-ες, 
πατρά-σι (for πατγ-σι). 


In comparison with Latin we find 


L-E. Greek. Latin. 
rks6- dipk-Tos ur-sus (=orc-sus). 
kyd-t καρδ-ία cordi-s (gen.). 
prso- πρά-σον porrum (= por-sum),. 
sprto- σπάρ-τον spor-tula. 
II. At the end of a word we find the Liquid Sonant in 
L-E. iek/t- ἧπαρ jecur. 


III. Before 7 there takes place in Greek Epenthesis with 7, Before ες. 
as for instance donyiw becomes domaipw: with / there is 
assimilation, as for instance ox/iw becomes σκάλλω, and Bia, 
βάλλω. 

IV. Sometimes the liquids 7, and 7 become sonant even be- Before 

fore a vowel, but in such cases they are followed by the con- Ὁ ΕἸ: 
sonants r and ὦ, when we may write them rr, 4. We may 
illustrate this from the other semi-vowels 7 and uw where the 
same rule holds good. If to the stem d/ru- in Sk. bhri-s, 
Gk. ὀ-φρύ-ς, we add the genitive termination Sk. -as, Gk. τος, we 
shall get a hiatus, which being inadmissible (p. 65) is bridged 
over by the doubling of the w-sound and we obtain dhruv-as, 
ὀ-φρύξ-ος. Similarly from the root oreA- in στέλλω the strong 
aor. pass. is ἐστάλην, where ad- represented the doubling of 
‘the liquid sound to //, though the Greek method of repre- 
senting // is not different from that of representing /. 

Again 

Bap-vs represents I.-E, q77~2-s. 
τάλ-ας represents J.-E, »/7{/- 
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save : V. The Liquid Sonant sometimes appears as long, in which 
ome case L-E. F, J become in Greek pa, Xo, and in Latin ra, /@, as in 
rea L.-E. / st? στρω-τό-ς stra-tu-s. 
ν αἵ βρω-τό-ς gra-nu-m, 


The Nasal So much then for the Lzguzds as Vowels. To prove that 

i ve the Vasals m and n could be used as vowels is more difficult, 
We do not find in Sanskrit m, n as we find r, 7 But let us 
compare the following : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
ζα-ἰά τα-τός -ten-tus. 
«α-ἰά βα-τός -ven-tus. 
na-ma ὄ-νο-μα no-men. + 
σαῤί-ά - ἑπτ-ά sept-em. 4 


Evidently that which happened in the case of the Liquids 
has also happened here, only that in Sanskrit and Greek the 
nasal has disappeared, leaving no trace of itself whatever, and 
being represented solely by a vowel-sound. Thus rarés, /a/d, 
must go back to an original /2/6, where # represents the 
nasal sonant. In Latin, on the other. hand, the sound of 
nasal sonant is represented by a vowel and consonant. 

The Nasal Sonants n, m are represented in Greek by a, αν, 
au, and in Latin by en, em. There is no symbol in Sanskrit 
for the use of the Nasals as vowels. 

Before I. We find the Nasal Sonants in syllables which were un- 

‘ioe accented in the original Indo-European language, before 
mutes, nasals, or at the end of a word, when they appear 
simply as m, 7, in Greek as a, and in Latin as em, en. 


I.-E. kentb-m ἑ-κατό-ν σοπία-τη 
φηι-ἐό- βατό-ς -ventu-s. 
sm d-mAdo-s sim-plex. 
dékm δέκα decem, 
my-to- avTé-paTo-s com-mentu-s, 
me-mn-tod με-μά-τω me-men-t6, 


Other instances are 

παχύ-ς (wnx-v-), pingui-s (for pengui-s); €¢-Aaxv-s (€-Apx-v-), levi-s 
(Inhuis); βραχύ-ς (Bpnx-v-), brevi-s (bryhuis); dacv-s (Syo-v-), densu-s; 
ὄνομα (d-voun), nomen; πόδα (mod-m), pedem, 


SE a. . 
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In Greek verb-forms we sometimes find a nasal sonant. 
Thus in πένθ-ος we have a full / πενθ, but in ἔ-παθ-ον a 
reduced / m0: in χείσομαι for xevd-copa a full J xevd, but in 
é-yad-ov a reduced ν΄ xv5: in A€-Aoyx-a a full ν΄ λογχ, but in 
ἔ-λαχ-ον a reduced γ΄ Any. 

Other instances are 

τέ-τον-α, τε-τῃ-ται, τέ-τα-ται--- γίκτεν, ἔ-κτῃ-μεν, ἔ-κτα-μεν---φόν-ος, 
πε-φῃ-ται, πέ-φα-ται. 

II. The nasal sonant sometimes appears before 7, when Before .. 
epenthesis ensues and m is changed into 2: as in 

I.-E. qm-io βαίνω (Bm-id) ven-io. 
Instances in Greek with original # are 
τεκταίνω, σπερμαίνω. 

III. Like 7 and γ, so too m and m sometimes appear before Before 

a vowel as ym, yn, Gk. ap, av, Lat. em, en. vowels. 
I-E. tgn-u-, ταν-ύ-γλωσσος, ten-u-i-s. 
Other instances are 
é-Tmmov, €-Tap-ov—xmma-t, χαμα-ί --- λιμπῃῆω, λιμπάν-ω — ἅμ-α 


(smm-). 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONSONANTS. 


WE pass on after the Semivowels to the Consonants, and 
of these take first the AZuées or Explosive Consonants, in the 
pronunciation of which there is a check in the passage of the 
breath through the mouth. 

The Gusturals are the mutes whose place of articulation is 
furthest back in the breath passage. Two kinds of gutturals 
may be distinguished, those in which the tongue and the soft 
palate (velum) are the organs of articulation, i.e. the Velar 
Gutturals, and those in which the tongue and the hard 
palate are the organs of articulation, i. 6. the Palatal Gutturals 
or Palatals. ‘These two sets of sounds are distinct in origin 
and treatment. 

The difference in mode of articulation may be illustrated 
by the English ‘ 42”’ and ‘ cool, in the former of which the 
guttural is pronounced nearer the front of the mouth than in 
the latter. 

Besides Guéturals we have, as we have seen (p. 19), the 
Dental and the Ladial Mutes. All these are also distin- 
guished into Zenues (Hard) and Medige (Soft), which can be 
aspirated as well as unaspirated, and thus we get the Hard 
Aspirates or Aspirated Tenues kh, th, ph, and the Soff 
Aspirates or Aspirated Mediae gh, dh, bh. It is not often 
that languages have both sets of Aspirated Mutes in full. 

The following table shews the notation adopted for the 
different Mutes or explosives in this book :— 

Velar. Palatal. Dental. - Labial. 


| Tenues 7 k z 2. 
| Mediae g & d ὁ. 
'  Tenues Asp. gh kh th pA. 


Mediae Asp. gh δὰ adh bh. 


ee ee ee ae el Oe 
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Beginning with the Gutturals, we find, as already said, that 
there are two kinds, Velar and Palatal. 

(1) The Velar Gutturals are differently represented inj Velar 
different languages, and take different forms according to tnd Guitare 
nature of the following sound. 

In Sanskrit before a proper, w, diphthongs and liquids, the 
Velars are represented by 4, g, gh, but before 7 or before an a 
which answers to an European 6, there is a change of &, g, gh 
into the palatal sounds ¢ (Engl. ch), 7, 2 (for 7h), correspond- 
ing to the palatal nature of the succeeding vowel sound. 

In Greek and Latin the Velars appear either with a labial wyLabialised. - 
(w) sound in them, as in the Latin gus, or without it, ret 
labial sound is not to be regarded as tacked on or ‘ parasitic,’ 
but as part of the sound of the Velar guttural itself. It is less 
perceptible than the full sound of the spirant ~. Wherever 
this labial sound is to be found in the Velars, we find them 
assuming different forms according to the nature of the 
following sound. ‘The labial sound does not appear in 
Sanskrit Velars. 

Without the labial sound the velars g, g, gh appear in 
Greek as x, y, x; with the labial w or w sound, before 4, ε 
they become the corresponding dentals τ, δ, 6: before o, 
nasals, liquids, and r, 6, s, they become the corresponding 
labials π, B, φ. ΤΗΝ 

In Latin without labialisation the velars become c, g, gh 
(which is generally represented by g or 4); with labialisa- 
tion &* becomes gu or ὃ; g* becomes gu, g or v; gh 
becomes /, ὦ, gu or v. 

The following table gives the various representatives.:—._ 

ὑπ, ΟΡ et ee ΘΗΝ ΟΝ. 


oe carl Dorlelo 
ee 


Sh. 87% + Δ. de 
ee, 


ἐπ 


Indo-European. Greek. Latin. Sanskrit. 


Kk Cc 2 
ku K, 1, T ο, qu » Cs 
q Ύ Soin ds 5 taj: ‘ag\\ 
co « 

x g, pipe. 
gh’ ὦ φ, θ f, b, gu, ν ᾿ ὃ L, jh (1), 

E 
we ας κω ΄ ls ia. Ὁ 


ovis = ase 
peor MPa 


: 
a 
De 
ol 
POE 
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Palatals, (2) The Palatal gutturals, &, g, 91, appear in Latin, 
Greek, and the Teutonic languages as mutes, but in the 
Slavonic and Eastern languages, including Sanskrit, as 
spirant sounds, 
The following is a table :-— 


Indo-European, Greek. Latin. Sanskrit. 
k Kk c ξι 
3 Ἵ 8 J: 
&h x h, g h. 


Hard Velar We will now pass on to give instances of correspondence 
"Ὁ: in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, and first of all we will take 
ἢ" Velar Tenuis g. Now Greek κ and Latin ¢ can answer 

either to the Indo-European velar g or to the palatal &. It is 

Sanskrit which enables us to determine the question, because 

Sanskrit represents velar g by 4, but palatal & by the sibilant 


sound ¢. 
ne io I. The following are instances where Indo-European g 
oer vito the labial affection answers to Sanskrit ᾧ, Greek x, 
Latin c before a, r and ἢ. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

/ kar (to mention) κῆἢρ-υξ car-men.® 

ν᾽ krt (to spin) κάρταλον, κλώθω crates. 

V krt (to cut) κείρ-ω curtus, 

“ sku (to cover) σκῦτος scutumst 
aikds (hook) ἀγκών, ὄγκος uncus. 
raksami (1 protect) ἀρκέω, ἀλκή, ἀλέξω arceo.y 
taksan (carpenter) τέκτων tignum.* 

“/ kyr (to do) Kpaivw, κέρδος creare, Ceresx 
kravis (raw flesh) κρέας, κρύος cruor, crudus= 
kalas (black) κηλίς (KaXis) caligo. 

WV kr, kir (to scatter) κρίνειν — cemo. ~ 


_ Tt We now pass on to those cases where the velar g appears 
with a labial sound in Greek and Latin, though not in Sanskrit. 
Before the vowels _¢ and e this labialised g or &* becomes 

the corresponding dental r, while in Sanskrit before similar 

vowels it appears as ¢ (pronounced as ch in English church), 

which is of course more palatal than dental. The dental r 


io | δε δέκ. 
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generally appears in Greek in cases where other related 

words represent the velar by m before the full vowel o. 

Thus assuming an original »/#%e/ (to move) we have in 

Greek τέλ-λω, but also πόλ-ος, while in Sanskrit we find only 

car-ati (he moves) answering to both. 

II. &* becomes in Greek π᾿ before the full vowel ο (w), and Before “| 
etc. 


before τ, @, σ, liquids and nasals, 
sometimes becoming c. 


In Latin we find gw, 


In the following instances we get r before 1, e, but π before pr 
o, etc. in connected words in Greek. 


Sanskrit. 
(i) cz 
(ii) kdtara 
(i) paiica 
(11) panktt 
(i) sdcya 
(ii) sakdm 
(i) catvaras 
(ii) turiya for *kturiya 
A pac (cook). 
(i) pdcyaté (he cooks) 
(ii) Adkt2, derivative 
vac (speak). 
(i) vacya (voice) 
(li) vak-d 
“εἶ, cay (observe). 
(i) edyati 
(ii) 
(i) 
(ii) 
4/car (move). 


(i) 
(ii) 


Greek. 


(Gis 


πότερος. 
πέντε 

la 
πέμπ-τος, πεμπ-άζω. 
> A ε “ 
ἀ-οσσητήρ, ἑταῖρος 
“ > \ κ᾿ 
ἕπομαι, ὀπ-άονες ) 
τέτορες 


τράπεζα (for mrpame a) 


πέσσω (= πεκβιω) 
πεπτός, πόπανον. 


Arcad. τείω. 
ποινή. 

/ x » 
τριοττίς, ὄσσε, ὄσσομαι 
a, ” Ψ 
ὄψομαι, ὄμμα, ὕπωπα, 


ὀπή 


τέλλω 
πόλος, πωλέω, ἔ-πλ-ετο. 


Pts oLze dh φ. 
Latin. eth Ss 
Quis. 
quinque 
sequors δ 
socius.} 
quattuor,* 
quartus. ¥ 


coquo= 


vox.¥ 


oculus. 


colo. = 


The connexion is made probable by the fact that in Homer περιτελ- 
λομένων ἐνιαυτῶν and περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν are identical in meaning. 


(i) 
(ii) 


a 
Pa 
F 


ἐνίσσω. 
ἐνίπτω, ἠνίπαπον, ἐνιπή. 


E 2 


Labialised 
before es 


Labialised, 
but in con- 
nexion 
with zw, 
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Instances in which we have no forms with the dental sur- 


viving in Greek are— 


Sanskrit. Greek, Latin. 
γί ric (leave) λείπω linquo.~ 
ἔννεπε (for ἐν-σεπεὶ insece. 
ἔ-σπ-ετε. in(s)quam,~ 
τρέπω torqueo. ~ 
yikrt ἧπαρ jecur. <« 
III. &* becomes in Greek τ, in Latin φ (c) before e, 7. 
/ car (to come) TéAAW, TEATOV colo, inquilinus.} 
ca TE que. + 
-ca ὅ-τε quis-que, + 
εἶ τίς quis. = 
catviras (four) TET OPES quattuor, Χ΄ 
vac-ya (voice) ὄσσα (=dr-1a = 6«%-1a) voc-is. ¥ 
a/ ruc (shine) λεύσσω (-ελευτ-ιω =AevK#-w) luc-is. x 
“sac (follow) ἀ-οσσητήρ (=sm-cork-itnp) soc-ius, sequ-ora 
A pac (cook) πέσσω (= mexh-.w) coqu-o. 


IV. The hard velar, even if shewing traces of labialisation 
in other languages, remains as « in Greek when followed 
or preceded by v. 


“ruc (shine) λευκός lucet. * 
ndktt (night) νυκτός noctis, i 
vrkas (wolf) λύκος. ~ 


Here the English / in wo/f represents the labialised hard velar at the 
end of a word. 

cakras (wheel) κύκλος. 

Anglo-Saxon hweoh/ stands for hweohwol, where hw represents the 
labialised velar. 

This enables us to explain βουκόλος by the side of the 
obviously connected οἰοπόλος, αἰπόλος. 

It seems possible that the Greek Koppa (Q) was originally 
employed to denote the velar guttural, as it is certain that its 
Latin representative Q was. Q, which occasionally appears 
in very early Latin without a following ~, would seem to 
have been always kept before ὁ and 2, but before ὁ in the 
Augustan period to have passed into ες, guom becoming 
cum. Strictly therefore we ought to write ecus, ecum, egut, 


—— ἘᾺ Ὑ ψω 


Co 
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eco. gue seems regularly to become cz or co except at the [a i. 
end of a word and before 7 ; thus colo is for guelo, concutio for 

conquetio, but guercus remains unchanged. 


A palatal ὦ is represented in Sanskrit by ¢, in Greek by x, Hard pala- 
in Latin by ¢ under all circumstances. A few instances will [8] *. 
suffice. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
εἶγά (for errd) κάρα, κάρηνα cerebrum, cervix. 
catdm ἑκατόν centum. + 
/ ¢ri, ¢r (resort) κλίνειν, κλιτύς in-clinare, clivus- 
; κέρας, κρτός cornu, cervus. 
“/ cru (renown) κλέξος, κλύω cluere. * 
ganas (grindstone) κῶνος cos, catus, cuneus. 


΄ 


The law of the transformation of the soft velar 4 is pre- The soft 
cisely the same as that for the hard velar g. velar g. 

In Sanskrit there is no trace of a succeeding labial οὐ, and 
q becomes the corresponding palatal 7 before the thin palatal 
7 (y) and a (=I.-E.e). Elsewhere it is g. 

In Greek, if labialised, g becomes before «, e the corres- 
ponding dental 8: before o, τ, 4, s, liquids and nasals, it 
becomes the corresponding labial @ or its equivalent. Other- 
wise it appears as γ. 

In Latin it would seem in the first instance to have become 
gu, just as g appears as gz, but this gw only remains after 
nasals in the middle of a word. | Initially it appears as g 
before consonants, as v before vowels. Medially between 
vowels it is v. 


I. Velar g unlabialised is Greek y, Latin g. ΟΜΝ 
ised. 
a/ jan (to beget) γένος, γίγνομαι genus, gigno. * 
yugdm (yoke) ζυγόν jugum. x 
γ΄ bhuj (to bend) φυγή fugio. x 
gargara (whirlpool) γαργαρεών gurges. x 


II. Velar qg labialised (q#) is in Sk. 2, 7 (which represents Labialised 
8 8 δ. Ρ before ὁ, 


etc. 


Labialised 
béfore ὁ, 2. 
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an unlabialised form), Gk. 8 before o, τ, 6, s, liquids and nasals, 
Lat. gu, v or g. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
“/ gam (go) βαίνω venio. + 
guriu (heavy) βαρύς gravis, * 
A/ ftv (to live) Bios vivus. + 
“ji (to conquer) Bia, Bids vis, vi-olentus. 1 


The Lat. vzs may, however, be connected with Gk. Fis, 
Fives, Εἶφι. 

It will be noticed that neither Bios nor Bia follow the rule, 
inasmuch as before « we should have expected *dios, ἔδία. 
It is possible that we may find the dental of the first stem in 
δία-ιτα, and in ζῆν, which may stand for da-ev. The 8 in 
βιός, Bia so far has not been explained. 


“/ gir (swallow) Bopa, βιβρώσκειν vorare.t ᾿ 
gaus (cow) βοῦς (bos). # } 
o/ nij (cleanse) χέρ-νιβ-α, νίπ-τω. ΟΡ 
ἀμνός (for ἀβνός) agnus, + . 
“V/ gal (drop) βάλλω (g] 10) volare.+ A 
galana βάλανος glans. 


III. Velar g* appears in Greek as 8 before « and vs 
The following are cases of 8 and ὃ alternating in the same 
word in some Greek dialect or another : 


Av gal ἐσδέλλοντες (Arcadian) βάλλω. « 
ζέλλειν (quoted in Hesychius) βολή. + 
δέρεθρον (Tegeatic) Bapabpov.¥ 


ζέρεθρον (Arcadian) 
ἐπιζαρέω (Pseudo-Eur. Rhes. 441) . Bapis. 
ὀδελός (Doric) ὀβελός. 

The common form ὀβελός is a result of a confusion of the two forms 
by what is called ‘contamination.’ If the o of Greek is prothetic, we 
may compare Lat. veru. 

gdrbha (embryo) δελφύς, ἀ-δελφός, δέλφαξ βρέφος. 

Perhaps the same root appears in gremium ( greb-mium). We may 
also mention the Boeotian βανά for γυνή : the form with the labial also 
appears in μνάομαι (for βν-αομαι). 

In Arcadian, ¢ represents a softened δ as in ζέλλειν. Sometimes it 
represents γι as in μείζων (μεγιωνὶ, ὀλείζων (ὀλεγιων), the velar guttural 
being affected by the following palatal 7. 


te 
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IV. Velar g labialised (g*), but with ecm or follow- Labialised, 
ing, is in Greek y. but in con- 


nexion 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. with #. 
voveo (guou-eo). ra 
of ἐγ-γύ-η vola (hollow of the τ 
+ γύαλον hand). AeA 


volema (large pear). 
γυνή beside Bava, μνᾶσθαι. 


The soft palatal & is in Sanskrit 7, in Greek y, in Latin 31) a palatal 
under all circumstances. 


janu (knee) γόνυ 
ν jambh (crush) γόμφος, γαμφαί. 
aj (to drive) ἄγω 
“,77 (shine) ἄργυρος 
“77, raj (to reach) ὀρέγω 
a/ mar] (to wipe) ἀμέλγω 


jaran (old man) 
V/ Jus (enjoy) γεύω 


γέρων, γραῦς. 


genu. + 


ago. + 
argentum>y 

rego. + 
mulgeo.+ —— // 


gustus. + 


The unlabialised aspirated velar_g/ is in Sanskrit ὦ, gh, in Aspirated 
Greek x, in Latin 4, after a nasal g. velar gh. 


L-E. /ghed xavidvw, χείσομαι pre-hendo.+ 
(for xe-v-5-copat) 
I.-E. kongh- κόγχος congius. 7 


The labialised aspirated velar «ἠδ is in Sanskrit 4, gh; in Labialised 


Greek @ before « and ε; 


¢ before o, τ, 8, s, labials and nasals ; 


elsewhere x; in Latin initially 4 medially gu after a nasal, 


v between vowels, and perhaps 4 in the neighbourhood of 7. 


θερμός 

vipa (vipm) 
φόνος, θείνω 
ἐ-λαχύς 
βραχύς 


gharma 


hanti, ghn-anti 


θήρ, Acol. pnp 


dvux-os 


formus. y 
nivis, ninguit.4 
-fendo. ¥ 
levis.x 

brevis. 

ferus. + 
unguis. + 


velar aspi- 
rate. 


>, “ 
Ping al 


The palatal aspirate gf is in Sanskrit 2 (72), Greek x, Palatal 


Latin ὦ (or g after 2). 


Aspirate. 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
himd (cold) χιών, χειμών, δύσχιμος hiems, bimus (bihimus)+ 
A/vah (to carry) veho. 
χαμαί (xmpat) humus. . 
σάλα (power) ἔχω, ἕξω, ἔ-σχ-ον. 
A/ sprh (be eager) σπέρχω. 
I.-E. angh- ἄγχι, ἄσσον. 
χόρτος hortus, cohorst 
χορδή hariolus (haruspex). 
dhas (distress) ayxw ango. 4 


Ὡς Den- The hard dental 215 unchanged in Greek and Latin :— 
tals. Re tee 


τρεῖς, τρίτος, trés, tertius; τό, τῆμος, τώς, etc., to-t, to-tus, tum, tam, ts-te, 
Κ᾿ | etc. ; τέρμων, τέρμα, τέλος, terminus ; τατός, τείνω, Tavads, tendo, tenuts. 
\ The soft dental d is unaltered in Greek and Latin :— 
κδέκα, decem ; δίδωμι, δῶρον, dono, donum; δῖξος, divus; δαμάω, 
ἀδάμας, domare ; δείκνυμι, δίκη, dico, indico, dicis (causa); ἁνδάνω, ἁδύς, 
suadeo, 0, SUACA VES ; "δαπάνη, da dapes, damnum (= dap-num), 


We get however a certain number of cases in which a 
leemas& {Greek ὃ appears in Latin as 7:— 


ruma, old Latin dacruma; ἕδος, solium beside sedeo; ὁδός, 
solum ; ‘8p (da Fnp), levir. 

So dingua in the grammarians beside /ingua. Cf. adeps, Gdepap; 
ὄδωδα, olere. 

The dental aspirate df is in Greek_6@. Latin, having no 
aspirates, represents it initially by 7, medially by ὦ, or in the 
neighbourhood of r by £:— 

τί-θημι, θε-τός, facio; θῆλυς, θηλᾶν, τιθήνη, femina, felare; αἴθω, aestas, 

M56 aedes ; “γήθεω C0; ἠίθεος (ἡ- ξιθεξοΞ), viduus. a 
ΤΩΝ , > Latin ὃ answers to Gi in “epudpés, ruber ; οὖθαρ, uber ; ἐλεύθερος, Libe liber. 


TE 
ie fifo The hata labial 2 is unchanged in Greek and Latin :— 
als. oy 


πατήρ, pater; πέτομαι, πίπτω, peto; muds, πύθομαι, putris, putere; 


πυγών, mie, πυγμή, pugil, pugna; πῦρ, πύϊρ, pru-na, prurire, pru-ina ; 
παύω, παῦρος, pau-cus, pauper; πεδή, tm-fedire. 

δὰ In the prepositions 04, sub, ab, answering to the Greek 

ἐπί, ὑπό, ἀπό, the final 2 has become ὦ, a final p being 

unknown in Latin (except in volup for volupe). A final ὅ is 


| γ΄ only found in these three words, ο΄ 


δ δας, ἀν ,. 


ee 
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A Greek word containing was sometimes transliterated 
in Latin by ὁ: thus Ennius used Bruges, Burrus to represent| 
Φρύγες, Πυρρόςς. So in Latin we have an interchange of ᾿ 
and ὁ in potus beside bzb0 (Sk. 2ιΦἄ»ι1), etc. 

The soft labial ὁ seems to have been almost unknown in 
the original language. It is very rare in Sanskrit; though 
common in Greek, it there originates mostly from 4, F, or ul 
before a liquid; it is uncommon in Latin, except as the 
representative of medial dh near 7, medial δ or initial du. 


It may be original in μόλυβδος, Alumbum ; μ slib-, ὀ-λιβρός, seni 
Eng. slip; τύρβη, turba, ti eral AdBos, Eng. lop-eared. 


i nD. between » and A or p in 
SRL TM or! 


ἤμ-β-ροτον, Pus τονο. μέση ἐ- -ρία, ἡμέρα---μέμ-β- λεται, μεμέληται---- 
ἄμ-β-ροτος, βροτός, dial. μορτός---μέμ-β-λωκα, ἔμολον---ἀμ-β- -λακίσκω, 
ἀμ-β-λώσκω, μαλακός----γαμ-β-ρός, γάμος. 


Bisa merely οἱ 


Compare the corresponding insertion after v in ἀν-δ-ρός, 

In some words an initial Greek 8, mostly before liquids, 
represents a Latin 7; but β may itself represent an earlier ¢, 
as φλύω seems to be earlier than BAvo :— 

βρέμω, fremo; βλύω, fluo; βάσκανος, fascino. * 


3 


A Greek β represents 


(1) an original g (p. 53) ; 


(ii.) an original » before p and A— Δ * τὰ 


eal 


βλίττω, μέλι; βροτός, mors ; βλώσκω, ἔμολον ; βραδύς, mollis (mlduzs) : 


(iii.) an original Ε in the Aeolic dialect—e.g., βρόδον ror 

Fpodor before p. 

A Latin ὁ represents an original du in 

bellum, duellum ; bis, duo, dis; bimus, dimus; bonus, Old Latin 
duonus. a 

Indo-European 4A has become in Greek the hard aspirated 
labial . Latin, having no aspirates, represents it initially 
by Z medially by 4 :— 


φῦναι, fuisse; φράσσω, farcio ; φύχχον; Solium ; πείθειν (= πο 
fido ; po open, sorbeo ; ἄμφω, ambo; audt, ambi; ἀλφός, albus, \ 


\-) 


fee Fi 
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The Li- The liquid 7, where non-sonant, is unchanged in Greek 
quids. : " : 
and Latin, except so far as it alternates with r; and we 
need give only a few instances. 
In Greek a prothetic vowel often appears :— 
\\ é-Aax-vs, levis; λύω, -lu0, so-lvo; λούω, lavo; λέγω, lego. 
Indo-European 7 is unchanged, but when initial always has 
a prothetic vowel in Greek. Few instances are required. 
ἄρ-θρον, ἀραρίσκω, ar-mus, ar-tus, ar-mentum; ἀράχνη, aranea; 
ἀρόω, ἄρουρα, aro, arvum; ἀπό-βερσε, verrere; ὄρ-νυμι, orior; δράω, 
vereor. » 
It cannot perhaps be decided whether the original language 
possessed both the liquids 7 and 7 or not; but if not, the 
balance of evidence is in favour of supposing 7 to be the 
original and 7 a subsequently developed sound. 


TheNasals. Indo-European 2: is unchanged in Greek and Latin, and 
requires but little illustration. 

ἄνεμος, animus ; yévus, gena; elvarépes, janitrices ; evi, εἰν, ev, in, 

/ in-ter ; ἐννέα, novem. 

Indo-European m is unchanged in Greek and Latin. 

μέσος (pe0-10s), medius ; μήν, Mensts ; μήτηρ, mater; μίγ-νυμι, misceo 
(mig-sceo) ; μορμύρω, murmur; μυῖα (wvo-1a), mus-Ca. 

The nasal followed by a consonant is always assimilated 
to the character of that consonant; e.g. it is guttural in 
guingue, ἐγκαλέω, dental in ἐντέλλω, labial in ἐμποδών. ‘This is 
shewn even in the combination of distinct words ; e.g. eandem 
and the pronunciation of τὴμ πόλιν, roy κόλπον, which is the 
spelling found in old inscriptions. 


Alterna- We may notice that there are some cases in which hard 


tion of and soft or soft and aspirated consonants seem to alternate 


hard, soft, , 
and aspi- in the same root, mostly when they are the final letters of a 
¥ 


rated con- stem, Thus we find: 
sonants. 


πήγ-νυμι, pango, compages beside paciscor, pax 
scabo 5) σκαπάνη. ᾿ 
lambo sy λαπάζειν. + 


ἜΘ,“ re 


«νων “να 


“τ, 


| 
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στέμβω beside ἀστεμφής. 
πύνδαξ ,», πυθμήν. 
ἐγώ, ego » Sk. aham. 


This alternation has not yet been explained. 


SPIRANTS are sounds in the utterance of which the mouthjSpirants. 
channel is so far narrowed that the stream of breath sounds|__ 
against the sides of the passage. ‘They consist of the hard 
dental spirant s and the soft 2; the soft palatal spirant_y (or 7); 
the labial spirant w, in Greek F, which cannot be distinguished 
from the consonantal w. 

The soft spirant z is usually represented in Greek by the The Sibi- 
same symbol o as the hard s. In the dialects however we wees ang 
find it sometimes represented by ¢, in ψήφιζμα, κόζμος. The 
nature of the spirant depends on the following sound. Before 
hard sounds it is s, before soft sounds it is Ζ. 

Initial hard s remains before consonants : 


σκῦτος, scutum; σκάπτειν, scabies; d-orép-a, stella for *ster-la i] 
στατός, status. 


Initial s before vowels becomes in Greek the hard breathing, 
in Latin remains s: 

ἕδος, sedeo; ἅρπη, sarpo; ἑπτά, seplem ; ἕπεσθαι, seguor; ἣμι-, semi- | 
ἡγεῖσθαι, sagire, praesagus ; évos (ἕνη καὶ νέα), senex. 

Initial σ before vowels in Greek, where it remains, is the 
relic of a group of consonants, e.g. ceto=o-cevw Gieu, 
σέβομαι = τιέβομαι, σαλεύω = ofarevo. Sometimes initial 
of = su is represented in Greek by the rough breathing, 
e.g. ἡδύς = syudd-t-s, ἕξ = sueks. 

Medial hard s remains before consonants (4s, gs, written 
ἔξ, x), 

i éo-rhes-t; ἐξ, ex; ἀξών, axts. 


Between vowels in Greek, « becomes the rough breathing © * ce 


and disappears: where it remains it 
(1) is the reduction of σσ, e.g. μέσος = μέσσος. =~. 
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(2) Represents an original τι, e.g. φάσις = φάτις, φᾶσί = 


φαντι, τύπτουσα = τυπτοντια. 


onnehege (3) Is due to analogy, e.g. βου-σί keeps its o like θριξί (= 


θρικ-σι). \ 


Rhotacism. Jn Latin intervocalic s ‘becomes r, a change known as 


\7 


The Di- 
gamma. 


Rhotactsm. Nearly all cases of s between vowels stand for 
an earlier ss after a long vowel; e.g. Cicero wrote caussa. 
Comparing Greek, where s disappears, with Latin where it 
becomes 7, we have vuds nurus, ἰός virus, οὔατα aurts, γένους (= 
yeveros) generis, Μουσῶν (= ΜουσασωνῚ Musarum. The date of 
this change from s to 7 between vowels is usually thought to 
be fixed by Cicero, ad Fam. 9. 21, where he says that L. 
Papirius, cos. B.c. 336, was the first to change his name 
from Papisius to Papirius. The question is not however 
finally settled, and in some words, e.g. méser, the s is kept at 
all periods. 
4 _wS also passes into r before m, 71, v, g, as in 

\ver-na, Ves-ta; veter-nus, Férea- (ἔτος) ; Car-mena, for Casmena; nena ; 


fur-vus, fus-cus ; ‘Minerva, μ a, μένεσ- (μένος) ; diur-nus, nudius (tertius) ; : 
hodier-nus, dies. 


A final s never becomes 7. in Latin by phonetic law; ardor, 
melior, etc. are due to the anal6égy of the intervocalic sft) 
in the oblique cases, and honos, Jepos are the common forms 
in Cicero. 


This fact has an important bearing on the final -r of the — 


passive, which cannot therefore come from the -s of the 
reflexive. 


It is possible to distinguish between the semivowel ¢ and 
the palatal spirant y (or 7), but it is not possible to make any 
distinction between the labial τὸ and the digamma. The old 
grammarians represented the sound of the digamma by ov. 
This ov was pronounced almost or entirely in the same way 
as the semivowel yu, and corresponds to the sound of the 
English w. 


EE δὼ 
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The evidence for the existence of the digamma is its Fr 
appearance in a dialect or in a cognate language, or the sae 
that it is necessary for the scansion of the Homeric poems. 

We find the Ff extant in numbers of inscriptions, especially| 
Dorian. Thus the Doric βίκατι, Feixars correspond to the Attic 
(F)etkoot, Feros to ἔτος, Latin vefus, FéE to ἕξ, Latin sex, L-E. 
syex, and soon. Though called by Quintilian the digamma 
Aeolicum, it is not found in the later Lesbian inscriptions, and 
in the poems of Alcaeus and Sappho is represented by δὶ 
before p (βράκος, Hom. ῥάκος, for ἔρακος, etc.). 

In the Homeric poems the digamma is no longer found In Homer. 
represented by a special written symbol. Partly it has dis- 
appeared altogether, but left traces of its presence in the 
lengthening of a short vowel or in the existence of an other- 
wise impermissible hiatus; partly it has coalesced with a 
preceding vowel into a diphthong, and is then written υ, 

Thus “Avdos beside” ἅιδος =’Afidos (’Avidos); φάεα beside φᾶος = paf Ἢ 
(pavea) ; ἀπδέρσῃ = ἀποξερσῃ (ἀπουερσῃ), cf. ἀπούρας, ἀυέρυσαν, ἀνίαχοι, 
ταλαύρινος, evade (p. 43), where υ stands for the sound of F. 

Initial F disappears in Greek, but is often represented by Initial F. 
the aspirate. In Latin we find v. 

Fiware (Dor.), τρί ; βάγνυμι, vagus; F ἔριον, vellus, cf. wool; 

FeoOns, βέν-νυμι, vestis ; Féonepos, vesper; Féap (Fe-Fr), ver; Foikos, 
vicus, οἵ. wick; Fedioow, volvo, cf. wallow; βελπίς, €Forra, volup, 
voluptas ; isos, Foy, vox; Ειδεῖν, Fiorwp, video, cf. wit; Feipw, Fepéw, 
ver-bum, cf. word; βέτος, vetus, cf. wether. 

Medial f disappears in Greek or is represented by v Medial Ff. 
coalescing with another vowel into a diphthong. In Latin 
it is Ὁ. 

Διβός, Jovis; Bods, bovis ; ἐν-νέβα, novem; véFos, novus; las 
cavus ; ébs, Teds, suus, tuus —Old Latin sovos, tovos ; ἠἡ- Είθεξος, viduus, 

Initial sw always loses F in Greek and sometimes g Initial su. 
also, In Latin we get sometimes s, sometimes sz; and it is 
probable that originally s was used when the preceding word 
ended with a consonant, while sw was kept when the pre- 
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ceding word ended with a vowel and the double sound was 
therefore easily pronounceable. 


I ἡδύς (σξαδύς), swavis, suadeo, English sweet. ‘We have the double 
form savium and suavium from the same root. 


An initial swe becomes in Latin so, in 


soror for swesor, cf. stster, Germ. Schwester. 
sorex, Greek ὕραξ. 

sodalis, Greek ἔθος for of e@os. 

socer, Greek éxupds for oF exupos. 

somnus for suepuus, Greek ὕπνος, ef. sopor. 


αὶ The Spiritus asper appears in Greek as the representative 
Asper. of a lost 5, F οὐ ἢ. . The sign of the rough breathing was 
the. “ niin the earliest times ΕΠ, but in the Ionic alphabet this 
symbol was given the value of an ésound. When the Ionic 
alphabet was adopted in Attica, the sign for 4 was dropped, 
and the spiritus asper accordingly no longer stood upon the 
same level as the other consonants. The Ionians bear wit- 
ness to a weakness of distinction between the rough and 
smooth breathing, since they do not aspirate a preceding 
tenuis before an aspirated vowel in cases of elision, but write, 
e.g. ἀπ᾽ οὗ, κάτοδος, etc. ‘The Alexandrians adopted | as the 
sign of the rough breathing. 
An initial rough breathing in Greek represents— 
(1) An original s in— 
€, αὖ, of, suus, se; ἕδος, sedeo; ἅρπη, sarfpo; ἑπτά, septem. 
(2) An original F in— 
Ι fos, vallus ; ἕννυμι, vestis ; ἕσπερος, vesper ; ἑστία, Vesta. 
In other cases the F is represented before vowels by the 
spiritus lenis (p. 61). 
(3) An original καὶ in— 
| ὅς, Sanskrit yds; ὑμήν, syiman ; ὑσμίνη, yudh-; ὑμεῖς, yusman. 
Before an initial v the aspirate regularly appears, even 
where there was no original initial consonant, e.g.— 
| ὕδωρ, Sanskrit uddn; ὑπό, vipa; ὑπέρ, updri ; ὕστερος, utara. 
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In some cases an aspirate appears simply on the analogy o 
cognate or related forms. Thus the Doric dpés, Attic ἡμεῖς, 
owes its rough breathing to ὑμεῖς, and ἧσται, Sk. aste, to the 
analogy of oa ν΄ Ξε. 


The alternation of rough and smooth breathings in the/Alterna- 


é : t f 
same or cognate words may in part be explained by the law engl oil 


by which not more than one aspirate is allowed in the same |smooth 


word. The root of ἔχω is segh-, which would regularly pro- breathing. 
duce ἔχω, but the first aspirate is dropped because of the ψ \ 
following x. In the future however the second aspirate is δ 
lost and the first re-appears in ἔξω. Similarly one termination 4 


of the imperative is -@ (ἴσθι), but λύθη-θι is altered into 
λύθητι. ‘This may explain why from the root sed we have 
ἔζομαι, ἕδος, ἵζω (σι-σδ-ω), as well as ἔδαφος, ἔδεθλον. 

-An original « between two vowels, as we have seen, dis- 
appears, but only by first becoming the rough breathing, so 
that the change is the same as we have seen taking place 
with initial σ. Therefore an original suzdos will become in 
Greek ἀξῖδος, genitive Fidehos: the nominative may have 
given rise to ἱδρώς, the genitive to iSos. 

Similarly the original prefix s- becomes d- when there isg § “* ~ 
an aspirate in the following syllables, as in ἀδελφός, ἄλοχος, 
but a- when there is no following aspirate, as in ἅπας, ἅπαξ. 
Forms like ἀγάλακτος, amedos, ἁθρόος are due to confusion. 

In some cases however the variation can be referred to no 
such general law, but must be aseribed to a difference of 
dialect, as in the Homeric οὖλος, οὖρος, ἦμαρ, ἅμαξα beside 
the Attic ὅλος, ὅρος, ἡμέρα, ἅμαξα, where aspiration may be due 
to crasis with the article. 

Attic ἥλιος, Epic ἠέλιος, cf. ἀντ-ήλιος ; Attic ἵππος, Lat. eguzs, cf. 
Aevx-immos ; Attic ἕως, Epic ἠώς, are also instances of variation. 

Hf in Latin is the regular representative of an Indo- 7 in Latin. 
European gh, £h, and perhaps 0h, dh at the beginning of a 
word, 
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~ [.SK.,  Medially between vowels it is commonly lost, and so we 
have vemens and vehemens; nil and nihil; prendo, probeo, 
pracbeo and prehendo, prohibeo, prachibeo, etc. It is also lost, 
6. g. in:— 


| meto=methio, Greek ὀμιχεῖν ; aio=ahio, Greek ἤχ-ανε; nivis= 
nihuts, Greek vipa; brevis =brehuis, Greek βραχύς. 
The aspirate however was as unstable a sound in Latin as 
in Greek or in modern English. In some words, where it 
ought to appear, it is never found, e.g. in amser, which a com- 
parison of χήν, English gander, shews ought to be hanser. In 
other cases the spelling with or without the ὦ is almost 
equally well authenticated, as in harena beside arena, hedera 
beside edera. But on the whole the tendency of Latin is to 
insert the aspirate irregularly. We are told that in the 
second century after Christ honus, sepulchrum, lachrumae, 
chenturto became common; and much earlier Catullus ridi- 
cules the custom in the well-known epigram— 


Chommoda dicebat si quando commoda vellet 


Dicere et zustdias Arrius hinsidias, 
* * * * * 


Hoc misso in Syriam requierunt omnibus aures, 
* * *° * * 
Cum subito affertur nuntius horribilis, 
Ionios fluctus postquam illic Arrius isset 
Jam non Jonios esse sed Hionzios. 


CHAPTER VI, 


COMBINATIONS OF SOUNDS. 


Now that we have dealt with the different simple sounds 
in Greek and Latin it remains to consider the combinations 
of those sounds in words. This has been partly touched 
upon in speaking of the diphthongs, which are composed of 
sounds originally distinct but have come to be uttered in a 
single emission of the breath. 

In the original Indo-European language Ha/us, that is the Hiatus. 
contact of two neighbouring vowels without contraction, wa 
inadmissible. For example, from Sanskrit we are able to se 
that where suffixes beginning with a vowel were added on to 
stems ending in a vowel, contraction took place, or if the 
vowel were 7 or w, an intervening semivowel was developed. 
Thus Lat. patr-z-us, Gk. πάτρ-ι-ος allow of hiatus between 7 and 
u, and « and o, whereas in Sanskrit we find pz/r-zya-s where 
ay has been developed between z and a. Like Sanskrit the 
original language did not admit of hiatus and, wherever we 
find it in Greek and Latin, these languages have deviated 
from the parent speech. 


I. VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 


1. In Greek, although there are frequent instances of hiatus, Contrac- 
. . , »” , >. ie ti f 
as for instance in θεός, Zap, λέων, ἀκήκοα, yet, more frequently, τον ἧς τη 
neighbouring vowels contract into a single sound, whether a Greek. 
long vowel or diphthong. 


F 
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Thus taking the short vowels, those of the same quality . 
contract, e. g.— 
a +a = G, e.g. Ad-as, λᾶς. 
€ + € = εἰ, 6.5. σαφέ-ες, σαφεῖς. 
0 + 0 = ov, e.g. νό-ος, νοῦς. 


Vowels of different quality contract, e.g.— 
ate = ἂ, 6.5. δρά-εται, ὁρᾶται. 
a+o = , e.g. φά-ος, φῶς. 

= 7, 6.5. γένε-α, γένη. 

= ἃ, 6.5. ὀστέ-α, ὀστᾶ. 

€+0 = ov, e.g. Θεοκυδίδης, Θουκυδίδης. 


+a) 


We must distinguish, as we have already seen (p. 34), the εἰ and ov 
which are the result of contraction from the original diphthongs εἰ and 
ov. Secondary diphthongs which arise from contraction, or from com- 

_ pensatory lengthening as in the case of τούς for rovs and εἷς for évs, though 
written the same as the original diphthongs εἰ and ov, were not identical 
with them in sound. The genuine diphthongs εἰ and ov are always so 
written on inscriptions, but the spurious diphthongs εἰ and ov, which rose 
out of contraction or compensatory lengthening, are written in the earliest 
inscriptions as € and ο, 6. σ. éva for εἶναι and Snyo for δήμου, and were 
sounded as a long narrow @ and @, while εἰ and ov, which represented 
original diphthongs, were more open sounds. 


Fie / Contraction in Greek frequently results dices ἝΝ disap- 
; ‘pearance Of"ati original spirant or semivowel. Δ; 
THUS 7 has disappeared in— 
φιλε-ι-ὠ, φιλέω, φιλῶ; Ἕρμε-ι-ας, Epic Ἑρμείας, Attic Ἑρμῆς. 
. The digamma or yw has fallen out in— 


παυ-ιω, Talw; κλεξι-τος, κλειτός ; δοἢ-έναι, δοῦναι. 


Δ. An intervening o has disappeared in— 
γενε-σ-ος, γένους ; TEAE-C-w, TEAEW, τελῶ. 

Sometimes the spirant disappears without being followed by contrac- 
tion, as, for instance, in véos for veFos, πλέω for πλεξω, and so also in 
ἀήρ, ἐννέα, Ἡρακλέους, and others. In such cases it is worth noticing 
that one of the two vowels is generally accented. 


oe vowel combined with a consonant. Thus Greek Ζεύς answers 
to Sanskrit ἀνᾶή-ς and this points to L.-E. @é@s. Other in- 
stances are βοῦς answering to Sk. gaés and L.-E. gous, πλεῖστος 


fee | 2. In Greek we find long vowels shortened before a semi- 
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from ν΄ plé as in πίμ-πλη-μι, and ἵπποις answering to Sk. 
d¢vais. 
3. We find a metathesis of the original quantity of neigh- Metathesis. 
bouring vowels in— 
ἑστεῶτες for éornfFores; τεθνεῶτες for TeOvnFores ; βασιλέως for Ba- 
σιλῆος (Epic); βασιλέᾶ for βασιληᾶ (Epic). | 
In the Attic νεῶν and ἕως the first vowel has been shortened 
as compared with the Epic νηῶν and jas. 


CoMBINATION OF VOWELS IN LATIN. 


1. Contraction results from the loss of a semivowel z or %\Contrac- 
or occasionally of 4; monete for moneiete, Sk. mandyate; trés\- 
for /reies, Sk. frayas; amaram for amaveram ; nil for 1211]. 

εὖ, ed, τό remain uncontracted (mone(2\o, mone(i)am, audi(t)o) 
as does aé when the second vowel carries the accent, as e.g. | 
aenus, contrasted with aes, Sk. dyas. 

In composition a short vowel is elided before a long, as 
nullus for ne-ullus. But a short vowel unaccented. cate wi 

a preceding vowel (dego for déago). 

2. Shortening of long vowels takes place, as in Greek, Shortening 
when the long vowel is followed by a semivowel and a co ia. 
sonant, e.g. naufragus (ndvts), véntus (cf. ἀβεντ- but ἄησι). Th 
first of two consecutive vowels is regularly shortened in clas- 
sical times (ré, fidé:’) except in genitives of the 5th declen- 
sion when é is preceded by z (dé). In some cases we get 
a variation of quantity ( 2320 but fier, zllzus and zilius). 

3. Originally short vowels were pronounced long before Lengthen- 
ns, nf, gn, gm (ingéns, inferior, agmen, dignus), but this is not ing « he 
borne out in all cases by the evidence of the Romance 
languages. 


II, VOWELS AND SEMIVOWELS. 


1. Short vowels are lengthened in Greek by way of com- Logs of 


pensation for the loss of a Nasal or Liquid. Thus where tieade 
F 2 
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a double Nasal or Liquid is reduced to a single, short a 
is lengthened to ἃ or ἡ in Attic or Ionic. 
Lesbian στἀλλᾷ, Attic orhAn—Lesbian ἄμμες, Att. ἡμεῖς ---πᾶσα = πανσα 
-- ἀλλήλων = ἀλλ-αλλων----κχηνός = χανσ-ος. 
Nasals and 2, Where an original σ᾽ combined with a nasal or liquid 


ca ' disappears, the Lesbian dialect doubles the nasal or liquid, 
while in Atiic the vowel is lengthened in compensation for 
the loss of σ. 
ἐμεν-σα, Lesbian éuevva, Att. ἔμεινα. 
μην-σος, Lesbian μῆννος, Att. μηνός. 
2 ; Att. χίλιοι. 
| χεσ-λιοι, Lesbian χέλλιοι, Lau cated 
φαεσ-νος, Lesbian pdevvos, Att. φαεινός. 
Short o is lengthened (p. 66) in Attic as compensation for 
the loss of a nasal in 
Attic ὑπάρχουσαν, Cretan ὑπάρχονσαν. 
.» Τούς, » Τόν». 
» μοῦσα, » μον-τι-α. 
Loss of 3: The disappearance of the digamma leaves no trace in 


ere Attic. In Lesbian we find a compensatory doubling of the 
COTS .,/consonanty and inJonic and Doric a lengthening of the 
_—s we | vowel: “Thus digamma disappeared after ὃ, λ, p, v, in the 


—, following cases amongst others which might be given. 


Mg 7 rs kopFa, Ionic κούρη, Doric κώρα, Att. κόρη. 
SopFos, ,, δουρός, »γ δορός. 
ὀλξος, ,, οὖλος, », ὅλος. 


Similarly 
Lesb. δέρρα, Ion. δείρη, Att. δέρη. 

» €€vvos, ,, ξεῖνος, ,, ξένος. 

5» γόννα, ,, γοῦνα, ,, γόνα-τα. 
In all the above instances e and ov which arise from com- 
pensatory lengthening are, like the εἰ and ov which arise 
from contraction; to be distinguished from the original diph- 
thongs ec and ov. ᾿ 


VowELs AND SEMIVOWELS IN LaTIN. 


Original e/. The combinations of vowels with 7, τὸ have been already 
treated under Diphthongs. 
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᾿ ye 
An original ef becomes o/ (21) except before 7 and 7. ye at Ἂ 


volo, velim, vellem. x colo (for quelo) : inquilinus. 
volvo; FeAvw. 

But an initial ce/, ge/ remain, (celer, gelu). 

we becomes wo. 


vomo, Γεμέω. 


But we was by a later change reestablished, at any rate 
in close syllables, and we get vests (Feo-6ns), vesta, verbum : 
cf. vicus (veicus), vinum (veinum), beside Foikos, Foivos, etc. 


The ordinary rules governing the treatment of unaccented Unaccent- 
vowels, and of vowels in composition must be looked for in &4 vowels- 
‘the grammars. But we may call attention to one or two 
points. 

Latin possessed certain intermediate sounds not exactly 
represented by any letter, and consequently sometimes in- 
dicated by one character, sometimes by another. maximus 
beside maxumus represents the modified # sound, for otc 
Claudius invented a special character; w7/ulus beside vetu 
perhaps a similar sound intermediate between e and z. 

A similar theory seems required to account for the alterna- 
tion of ὃ and Ζ, ez, δ and z which we have noted above (p. 34). 

The doubling of short z and of short w was avoided: 
abi-etis contrasts with Jdoni-/as, mortuos (post-Augustan 
mortuus) with dominus. 

Lastly, it is probable that ¢ and 6 preceding the original 
accent became ἄ-, cf. ra/és and ἐ-ρετ-μός, vas (for vadis) and 
a-Fe@-hov, magnus and μέγας, salvés and solidus. 

eng, onc, ong become respectively zug, unc, ung. lingo 
réyya—uncus dykos—ungurs ὄνυξ (1.-E. ongh*). Also before ga 
e becomes Ζ in zgnzs for ngnis, Sk. agnt, dignus ν dec. a 

An original vz and probably also vo and rw in an unjV \ 
accented syllable become er. Thus cerfus beside κριτός, 
cervus beside κριός, acerbus for *acribus, sacerdos for sacro-dos, \ 
terreo for troséio, a causative of τρέ(σγω. Hence also nomina- 
tives of the 2nd declension like ager for agros. 
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Finally, we may notice the tendency of vowels on either 
side of Z to assimilate, which produces szmulo but szmilis, 
alacer instead of alecer, calamitas but zncolumis, etc. (p. 38). 


III. CONSONANTAL COMBINATIONS. 


Assimila- 1. Two consecutive mutes in Greek are assimilated to one 
ae ἡ another, that is, they must both be hard, soft or aspirate. 
Thus before τ 
7 €x-Tos passes to ἑκ-τός ; βαφ-τος to βαπ-τός ; λελεγ-ται to λέλεκ-ται. 
Before ὃ 


\ 7 πλεκ-δὴν passes to πλέγ-δην ; κρυπ-δὴν to κρύβ-δην ; ἐπιγραφ-δὴν to 
/ ἐπιγράβ-δην. 


Before aspirates 
x SaXex-Oyy passes to ἐπλέχ-θην ; ἔτυπ-θην to ἐτύφ-θην ; νύκτ᾽ ὅλην to 
νύχθ᾽ ὅλην." ; 

These last three instances represent a change of writing, 
and not a real change of pronunciation. 

Dentalsbe- 2. Before a following +r or @ another dental becomes 
coming σ᾽ σ, 6.8. 

dmat-ros passes to ἄπασ-τος ; ἰδ-τε to ἔσ-τε ; πεπειθ-ταῖ to πέπεισ-ται ; 
ἐψευδ-θην to ἐψεύσ-θην ; ἐπειθ-θην to ἐπείσ-θην. 

Dentals appear to pass into σ before μ, but this is not the 
fact, as we can see from ἐρετ-μός, οἶδ-μα and πυθ-μήν. Cases 
where they appear to do so must be explained by analogy. 
Thus ἴδμεν is turned into ἴσ-μεν to make it follow the 
analogy of ἴσ-τε, πεπυθ-μαι into πέπυσ-μαι to make it like 
πέπυσ σΤαι, 

Ἀοοουθίηρ,. to rule, o before » should disappear. It does 
so in εἰ-μί for ἐσ ἐστ μι, εἷ-μα for é ἑσ-μα, ἧ-μαι for ἡ ἧσ-μαι. But some- 
times this o has been restored before the μ, to make the word 
resemble other forms of the same tense which have σ, e.g. εἰ- 

"μῶν has passed into ἐσμέν like ἐστέ, ἐζω-μενος (cf. ζῶ-μα) into 
᾿ἐζωσ-μένος to make it like ἔζωσ-ται, and similarly in man 
other instances. 

Mutes and 3. Mutes combine with semivowels in the followi 


Eee ee 
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Original Greek -τὸ changes into -ov in δίδω-σι, iy τ 
vowels. 


πλού-σιος, λύ-σις, except after o as in ἔσ-τι, πίσ-τις, πύσ-τις. 
ki, x2, T pass to oa, Attic rr. 


κι ἴῃ ἥσσων = ἥκ-ιων, cf. ἥκειστα. 
λεύσ-σω = λευκ-ιω, cf. λευκ-ός. 
Xin γλῶσσα = γλωχ-ια, cf. γλωχοίς. 
βράσσων = βραχ-ιων, cf. Bpax-vs. 
ὝΧ: in ἄσσον = ἀγχ-ιον, cf. ἄγχοι. 
ἐλάσσων = ἐλαγχ-ιων, cf. ἐλέγχ-ιστος. 
τι in χαρίεσσα = χαριετ-ια, cf. χαρίεντ-ος. 
μέλισσα = μελιτ-ια, cf. μέλιτ-ος. 
θι in κορύσσω = κορυθ-ιω, cf. κόρυθ-ες. 

The Attic rr seems to be of subsequent origin to oo, for 
in some cases, 6. g. λύσσα (madness), the e can be proved 
from Sanskrit to come from the original language. The 
sound of rr was probably spirant in its nature, as we may: 
see from ᾿Ατθίς beside ᾿Αττική. 

δὲ and yz pass to ¢ as in 

Ζεύς = Acevs, Sanskrit dyads, Lat. dies. 
χάλαζα = χαλαδ-ια, Lat. erando. 

μείζων, Ion. μέζων = μεγειων, cf. μέγοιστος. 
φύζα = φυγ-ια, cf. &-puy-or. 


4. Other phenomena which occur in the combination of 
sounds. in words in Greek are Prothesis, Epenthesis, Dis- 
semilation, and very rarely ALefathesis. 
τ Prothesis is the name given to the appearance of an in- Prothesis. 
determinate vowel at the beginning of a word. This vowel --ἘΞ 
appears as a, ε Or Ο, ld oe before. diquids and nasals, 


ὧν a Sted as 
Before p;"a8yfor instance, in ap “pub pbs, Ta. ruber. einen 


Before A in ἀ-λείφω, beside Xim-a And in ἐ-λαχύς, Lat. levis. 
ἡ Before p in ἀ-μύνω, Lat. munio. - 
Before F in ἐ-είκοσι for ἐξεικοσι, Lat. viginti ; ἀ-υξάνω, Epic ἀ-έξω for * 
ἀξεξω, Lat. veg-eo. 


Lpenthesis occurs where the semivowel 7 influences aE στο 
Ss onic ending in ν, μι p, or fF. The semi , I< 
vowel z disappears, and an « is developed in the preceding = 
syllable, which is thus made more palatal in sound. 
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| φαν-τω passes to φαίνω ; dxv-rov to alxvoy ; δεσποτν-ια to δέσποινα. 
/\| And similarly with μέλαινα, σώτειρα, μοῖρα, and others. 

In κρείσσων, peifov there is no Epenthesis as we can see 
from the Ionic forms κρέσσων, μέζων. The εἰ of κρείσσων and 
μείζων has been introduced rather on the analogy of such 
comparatives as χείρων. 

issimila-  Drss?milation is most common with asphrutes; as 6. g. in 
ἡ τίθημι for θιθημι ; ἐπύθετο for ἐφυθετο ; ἔταφον for ἐθαφον. 
τ The aspirates are changed because of the Greek rule 
\* which permitted of only one aspirate in a word (p. 63). 
mi stashesis. Metathests is very rare. The consonants appear to change 
᾿ς their places in τίκ- τω for τι-τκ-τω, and in σκέπ-τομαι as COM- 
pared with Latin sfec-zo, 


᾿ 


2a ᾽ CoNnSONANTAL COMBINATIONS IN LATIN. 


The only initial combinations allowed in Latin are those 
of a spirant followed by a mute, two spirants, and a mute and 
semivowel. In any other combination one or more letters 
are dropped. 

Thus a comparison of s/ernuo with πτάρνυμαι. shews that 
the original stem was ps/ernu-, and “Ja seems to correspond 
to πτελέα. 

Loss of s. 1. In many cases a stem beginning with s. followed by a 
mute appears both with and without the sibilant in different 
_forms. Thus | 


j ‘tego, oréyo—tibia, oreiBw—cutis, xvros—sciitum, o«dros—torus, 
/ στορέννυμι- Ξρατουϑ, σπαρνός. 


\ It is suggested that originally the s was only lost when the 
preceding word ended with a mute, so that the block of 
consonants thus coming together would have been unpro- 
nounceable. ‘The same principle may underlie the loss of a 

_ final s so common in Latin poetry up to the time of Cicero. 
If guzesctt stands, as seems probable, for sguzesczt, ‘ confectus 
eno ’ would naturally become confec/u’ guiesctt, as it does in 
the well-known line of Ennius : ‘ zune senio confectu’ quiescit. 
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2. Initial sw sometimes passes into 5, probably again only Initial su. 
in the first instance when the final preceding consonant made 
it necessary. 
“ suayis, suadeo, Greek (of )é5vs—suésco, Greck ἦθος. 

ut serenus, Greek.aedas (of «has)—se Greek € ἕ for σ ΟΠ ΤΗ͂Ν 

3. An origin aerial hard, soft or Epa followed by Double 
Δ becomes ss, which after a long vowel is written s. Dentals. 

This is the explanation of the past participles ir in -sus, the 
original termination being, as in Greek, -/us. 

Hence, mit-tus passes to missus; sctd-tus to scissus; jiidh-tus to 


jJussus, but vid-tus to visus; caed-tus to caesus ; vicent-timus to vicén- 
StMUS, VicesimuUs. 


a i i 5 


eho: etc., instead of-agztus, is the result of analogy. y) ( 
e same combinations before r become sv, e.g. 

rod-trum passes to rostrugt; tond-trix to Tames: pedet-tris to ἢ 4 
pedesthis. 

4. Medial combinations of mutes of a different character Medial 
either assimilate, as mostly in composition, or one is dropped Mutes- 
and the preceding vowel lengthened, as in /2bu/a ( figo), posti- 
cus ( postid-ea), etc. But little is as yet certain on this subject. 

5. Medial combinations of spirants before a soft mute Medial 
or voiced consonant lose the spirant; the preceding vowel, bier 
if accented, is long; if unaccented, is short. a ( | 


isdem passes to idem; atsdire (cf. auris) to audire. But sdtisne 


* 


passes to sd¢in ; Wiese (Sk. avedisma) to vidimus. 
6. Initial di becomes 7, at any rate in Jupiter, Sk. Dyaus. Prertnd 
Initial du becomes ὁ in ellum bis. ex! 


Initial $92, ὙΠ lose the s, aS ov does always and op some- \ a 

times in Greek. 
mica, μικρός, Ope μερός ; nix, Engl. SNOW ; mordere, σμερδενός, Engl. | 
smart. —— 

-sr- medially becomes -dr-, as in funeb-ris (funes-), conso- \ 
᾿ brinus (con-sosr-inus, from the stem of soror), etc. 

stl- becomes apparently successively σεῖς, s/-, and 7. The \ 

spellings s//zs, sclis, and ἢ are all found. 
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A mute before a semi-vowel in the middle of a word is 
lost, and the preceding vowel lengthened. 
pila for pig-la (pingo) ; contaminare, cf. ta-n-go; jumentum, ct. 
jugum. 
᾿ sl, sn lose the sibilant, and the preceding vowel is long, if 
accented. 


f { 


Ἱ 


Ϊ | pone for posne, cf. pos-t; guerella for queré-sla, but gueri-ménia ; 
; | culina for coc-slina, 


-in-, -dn- become -2d-. 


|, pando for pat-no, cf. pateo; mendax for ment-nax, cf. ment-ior; 
mandus for amant-nus. ΜΡ 


7 and 2 assimilate a following spirant. 
Jerre for fer-se; verrere, cf. dmo-Fepo-y ; velle for vel-se. 

A mute or spirant between two semivowels is lost. 

) urna for urcna (urceus) ; cernuus for cersnuus (cf. ἔγ-κάρσ-ιος). 

7. The admissible combinations of final consonants will 
be found in any grammar, and to this we must refer for a list 
of the more obvious phenomena of assimilation, etc. 

One or two other phenomena may be classified here. 
Dissimila-4 The dislike to more than one liquid of the same kind in 


tion. a word is common both to Latin and Greek. In Greek we 
have δρύφακτος for δρυῴρακτος, ἀργαλέος from ἄλγος, ἐλπωρή but 
φειδωλή. 


In Latin the suffixes -αἰζς, -cu/um alternate with the suffixes 
| σ΄ ||-arts, -crum, according as the preceding syllables contain 7 or 
/. Thus 


exemplaris, altaria, salutaris, but fatalis, venalis, etc. 
involu-crum, simula-crum, but pulcer, ridiculus, etc. 
Cf. also Parzlia from Pales, and the complete loss of the 
liquid in pragsfigiae (stringo). 
Where two similar syllables follow one another, one tends 
to be lost both in Greek and Latin. Thus 


ἀμ(φι) φορεύς, κέν(τηγ)τωρ, Tlada(po) μήδης, 
tru(ci)cidare, vene(nd) fictum, nutri(tri)cis, ete. 


——— 


: CHAPTER VII. 


VOWEL-GRADATION AND ACCENT. 


VowEL-GRADATION or Ablaut is the general name for all\The mean- 
differences of quantity, quality, and accent of the vowels in oe οἷν 
| any syllable of a root or suffix, which are due to distinctions fradation. 
existing already in the primitive Indo-European language. 
By a root we understand that element of unity containing 
the main meaning which is found common to a group of 
related words, when we have analysed them into their dif- 
ferent parts. For instance, the common element or root of 
ἀκ-ωκ-ή, &k-pos, ἄξων, acus, acer, axis, is ak, which contains 
: the general idea of ‘ sharpness.’ 
When and under what circumstances, if ever, roots were 
used as words we cannot determine. The derived languages 
are, as the parent speech was, inflexional, and roots aré not 
found existing as separate words, but are only obtained by 
abstracting that element which is common to a group of 
words related to one another. 
| Now upon what principle are we to find common elements Theory of 
in groups of words, both for the original as well as for Root: 
derived languages? For instance in the Greek language, if 
we take the groups βάλλειν, Born, βέλος, βαλεῖν----στέλλω, στολή, 
σταλῆναι, we shall find that the roots usually given in diction- 
: aries and grammars are Bar and /arer. Now Badr and 
 ored are bases of the present stem and do not explain the 
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βολ-, BeX- OF orod-, σταλ-- of other tenses. How are we to 
find a single root which shall be common to all the parts 
of βάλλω and στέλλω and their derivatives? Or, again, in the 
case οἵ γόν-ος, yév-os, yi-yv-opat, yé-ya-pev, what is the element 
of unity common to them all? 

Strong and It does not seem possible always to discover a single root 

— or unity for a group of words. Roots present themselves 
under two main forms, the /// or Strong, and the Reduced 


or Weak. ‘The full form is distinguished by having the 
¢ ι Ὁ ἰδ μοι, ant 6. 8. IN λείπ-ω, λέτλοιπ-α, Or by having a long 
ΙΒ ,owel, as 6. δ. in Zp-poy-a. The weak is distinguished by the 


absence of e or 0, as e.g. in ἔςλιπ-ον, or by having a short 
vowel, as 6. g. in ἐρ-ρἄγ-ην, ἔ-λᾶθ-ον. 


Classifica- |; ~The best way of classifying roots is to ἀροῦν them into 
Roots, ἡ ὩΣ sepiine: classes : 
ver, om oots which end in a semivowel (7, u, m, 71, 7, r, I). 
x ἢ IL Roots containing a semivowel followed by a con- 
‘ 7; onant 
τ \ ft III. Roots not containing a semivowel, and ending in a 


consonant. 

_ IV. Such roots as θη, ord, δὼ in Greek, which do not fall 

mm | under any of the other three heads. 
j All the roots which can be classed under one of the first 
dé three heads contain, or once contained, in some forms the 
\ vowels 6 or 9, and are then said to be strong or full roots. 
In other forms these vowels have disappeared, and the roots 

7 are then called weak or reduced. 

veers ἃ δ For instance, under class I will come the roots of the verb 
as ay yi-yv-opat, viz. ν΄ γεν as in γέν-ος, / γον as in γόν-ος, ν΄ yy as in 
γί-γντομαι, and ν΄ γα 85 in γέ-γα-μεν. Of these, “γεν and νγον 
are strong, Wy and 4/ ya are weak. The only difference 
between yw and ya is, of course, that yv- appears before a 
vowel, while ya- (which is for yx) appears before a consonant, 

the a representing the nasal sonant. 
Under class II will come the roots of such a verb as 


% 
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λείπ-ω, Viz. WV deur, dour, which are strong, and / \ur, which 
is weak. Another instance is δέρκ-ομαι, with its strong 
WV Sepx and /dopx, and its weak +/8pax which stands for 
ν΄ re. 

Class III is ‘represented by the strong mer and zor of 
πέτ-ομαι and πότ-μος, while the weak War appears in ἐ-πτ- 
oun. 

It must be remembered that in the first two classes of the 
above, the sounds 7, ὦ, m, stand on the same footing as 7 
and w. They are semivowels, that is, consonants. before 
vowels and sonant before Consonants (p. 22). 

The variation between the full and the weak roots was Strong and 
originally accompanied by a change of accentuation. Where Aho 
the accent rested on the root-syllable there was a full root, as 
in πείθ-ων : where the accent did not rest on the root-syllable 
there was a weak root, as in πιθ-ών, There are only a few 
instances in Greek, because the system of accentuation has 
altered from the original accentuation of the parent language. 
For instance, oiS-a has a full root in the singular, but a weak 
root in the plural ié-yev. Now according to the original 

-accentuation we should have οἶδ-α, *id-yév (p. 137). 

We must give up the idea of finding one single form of 
the root for all words which are related to one another. In 
λείπ-ω, λέ-λοιπ-α, ἔ-τλιπ-ον there are three roots, and, so far as 
we know, always have been. We do not know why λειπ- 
differs from λοιπ-, the other strong root; we only know that 
it does so. Of λιπ-, the weak form, we know that originally ἣι 
the chief accent of the word did not rest upon it. 

Some words have only two roots, one strong, one weak, as 
for instance in ἵςστη-μι the strong root is qra-, the weak ora- 
as in ἵ-στἄ-μεν. 

In the same way we have 


τί-θη-μι, τί-θε-μεν. 
δί-δω-μι, δί-δο-μεν. 


The difference between strong and weak lies in the quan- 


1. The 
é-series. 
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i ὉΠ of the vowel. 


f @, ἃ, 0, ὅ, a, O. 


Long E-series. 


{Ch. 


As in the previous cases, the strong root 
»~originally bore the accent, the weak did not. 
ἤ The Gradations of vowels in roots are classified in six 
series according to the vowel which is shown in the second, 

r, as it is called, Middle degree. We thus get the six series 


but they are not always found. 
The degrees of the é-series are as follows :— 


DEGREE II. 


ὮΙ, Ὁ αἱ 


τί-θη-μι 
θή-σω 
ἀνά-θη-μα 


In each series there may be three degrees, 


DEGREE III. 
9. 
€ or a. 


a. 


τί-θε-μεν. 
ἔ-θε-μεν. 
τί-θε-μαι. 


Degree I of the root appears in the English doom, Anglo-Saxon dém. 
The third degree of this series appears often as ε in Greek but in Latin as 
a. Both ε and a represent the I.-E. a, and it is possible that in such a 
form as θε-τός the quality of the vowel has been assimilated to the ἡ of 
the second degree, e.g. in τί-θη-μι. 


| DEGREE I. 
I.-E. Ὁ 
Greek w 
Latin 0 
/ dhe 
v / sé dp-€-wka 
* ἀνέ-ω-νται 
Lat. 
Engl, 
/ dé 
a/ mé 
/ égh 
Vv Jurég Eppwy-€ 
ῥωγ-αλέος 
ν ἀρηγ ἀρρω-γή 
ἀρωγ-ός 
ν (s\leg 
/ vé 


ἀφ-ί-η-μι 

ἥ-σω, ἧ-κε 

sé-vi 

sé-men. 

seed, 

ἔ-δη-σε 

δέ-δη-κα 
mé-tior 

ἡ-μί (for ἠχ-μί) 


ἧ-ν, (for ἠκτ). 


ῥήγ'νυμι 
ῥήξω. 
ἀρήγ-ειν. 
ἀρήξειν. 
λήγ-ειν 
λήξω 
ἄλ-ληκ-τος 


re-ri 


| 


ἀφ-ί-ε-μεν. 
ἵ-ε- μαι. 
sa-tus. 


δέ-δε-μαι. 
δέ-σις. 

μέ-τρον. 

aio (for ah-io). 


Eppay-ny, piry-ds. 


λᾶἄγ-αρός. 
λᾶἄγ-ὠν. 
laxus(Engl. slack), 
ra-tus. 

ra-tio. | 
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The degrees of the @-series are as follows :— Il. The 
I. II. III. sai 
Indo-European 0 a 2. 
Greek w ἃ (n) ἄ. 
Latin δ a a, 
A stha i-oTn-pme i-cra-pa. V 
στή-σω ἕ-στα-μεν. Νν 
sta-re sta-tus. © 
sta-tor sta-tim. δ 
English stoo/ (cf. στήλη) may be either first or second degree. 
English séand seems to be of the third degree. 
A bha φωνή φη-μί φα-μέν. 
ἔ-φη ἔ-φα-σκε. 
fa-ri fa-teor. 
να OF Qin. βω-μός ἔ-βη βι-βά-ζω. 
βέ-βη-κε βί-βα-σις. 
AV plig πληγ-ή ἐξε-πλάγ-ησαν. 
plag-a plango (for pliig-no). 
sar owp-os σε-σᾶρ-ὡς σε-σᾶρ-υϊα. 
a/ AGO λήθ-ει é-Aad-e. ν 
λήσει λάθ-ετο. 
“τὰκ τήκ-ω ἐ-τάκ-ην. 
v/ pag πήγ-νυμι ἐ-πάγ-ην. v 
pax pac-iscor. 
The degrees of the d-series are as follows :— III. The 
d-series, 
2: II. Til. 
Indo-European 6 0 2. 
Greek w w 0. 
Latin 0 0 a. 


It will be noticed that here the two first degrees everywhere 


coincide. 

I or II. III. 

/ do δί-δω-μι δί-δο-μεν. » 
δώ-σω ἔ-δο-μεν. ~ 
d6-num da-nunt. - 
d6-nare da-tus. ad 


In Greek we find o in the third degree answering to Latin a, just as, 
in the 2-series, ε in Greek answers to @ in Latin. The quality of the | 
vowel has probably been assimilated to that of the w of the first and 
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second degrees, and instead of the a which we find in da-vei{w answering 
to Lat. détus, we have o as in δο-τός. 


να βω-τιάνειρα βό-σκει. 
συ-βώ-της πουλυ-βό-τειρα. 
: ᾿ ._ ( πρό-βἄᾶ-τον. 

The a of the third degree is found in Kiet: 

/ po (drink), πώ-νω (Aeol.) πο-τόν. 
πέ-πω-κα πέ-πο-ται. 
po-tor πό-σις. 
po-culum πο-τήριον. 


\ The root of πί-νω, πί-ομαι, etc., presupposes a strong 4/Zoi, of which 
the reduced form is ν 22. 


ν po (guard) πῶ-υ πο-ιμήν. 

πῶ-μα πο-ίμνη. 

J ko COs, K@-vos ca-tus. 

a! ΤΡΩΎ Tpwry-w ἔ-τρἄγ-ον. 

τέ-τρωκ-ται. τρᾶἄγ-ημα. 
IV. The The short é-series is by far the most common of all :— 
é-series. [ I. Il. III. 
Indo-European ὅ é No vowel '. 
Greek o € Ps 
Latin ὅ é J 

ἃ ὄχ-ος ἔχ-ὦ σχ-εῖν. 

“ τόκ-ος ἔ-τεκτον τίκτω (= Ti-TK-w). 

\ πότ-μος πέτ-ομαι πί-πτ-ω. 
ῥόριο: (Vopof) ῥέξω (a opeF) Αἐρρύηνῴ(τ: ἐσρυ 
χοξ-ή «χέξ-ω κέ-χυ-ται. 
δέ-δορκ-ε « δέρκ-ομαι ἔ-δρακ-ον. 

ν dyop-a “ ἀ-γέρ-οντο ἀγρ-όμενος. 

« δορ-ά , δέρ-ω δε-δαρ-μένος. 
τρόπ-ος τρέπ-ω τραπ-έσθαι. 
φθόρ-ος pbep-@ φθαρ-ῆναι. 
βολ-ή βέλ-ος βαλ-εῖν. 
κλοπ-ή κλέπ-τω κλαπ-έντες. 

= στόλ-ος στελ-ῶ ἔ-σταλ-μαι. 
γόν-ος πὰ γέν-ος γί-γν-ομαι. 
μον-ἡ μέν-ω μί-μν-ω. 
τόν-ος τεν-ὦ τέ-τα-ται. 

“λοιπ-ός λείπ-ω ἔ-λιπ-ον. 

, οἷδ-ε εἴδ-ομαι ἴδ- μεν. 


1 In the third degree of this and the following series ‘no vowel’ 
implies that there is no original true vowel. Where a appears it repre- 
sents a nasal or liquid sonant. 


Β 4 
Latin instances are rarer. 
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— tég-a tég-o. 
τς ‘m6n-eo men-s. * 
τς μὄς-60 δου, τὸ 
The short ἄτ-βϑι 68 :-— V. The 
aa I. ΤΙ. III. d-series. 
ο΄ Indo-European @ a No vowel. 
Greek a a ? 
Latin a a Pe 
ag κυν-ἄγός ἄγ-ω, ἤγ-αγ-ον ὄτγμος (ὁ-γ- μος), 
“g amb-ag-es ἀγ-ρός. where o is ἃ pro- 
“Ss ex-4(g)-men ἄρ-ο, ag-er. thetic vowel. 
 Adau δέδηε (5e-5nF-€)  δε-δαυ-μένος δύ-η (5vF-n). 
ὩΣ δα-ίω (δα β-ιω). 
μῆκ-ος, μήκτιστος μακ-ρός. - 
ἠώς (ἡξ-ως) αὔ-ριον. - 
Kn F-a καίω (καβξ-ιω), καύ-σω. 
clav-is, κλᾶ-ίς clau-do. 
The short 8-series is as follows :— VI. The 
.- o-series. 
δ: 1. Il. jit, 
___ Indo-European 6 ὅ No vowel. 
Greek ω ο re 
Ἀ q Latin 0 6 ες 
Ἂ og én-wT-a ὄψεται. = 
Ἢ ay, Bo-@r-ts ὄψις, ὀπ-τήρ. wy 
ε΄ dc-ulus. » 
᾿ς aod (hate) δά-ἱ, exdsus éd-ium. w 
aod (smell) ὄδ-ωδ-ε, ὀδ-ωδ-ή ὄζει, ὀδ- μή. 
"ἐν vi: ν 
Ἢ εὐ-ὠδ-ης dl-ere, dl-idus, dd or, 
Vor ὄρ-ωρ-ε ὄρ-σο, ὄρ-μενος. 
τ ὄρ-νυται. 
᾿-. or-itur, or-tus, dr-igo. 
γον wp-a ὄρ-ονται, οὖρος, ὁρ-άωω- 
ἫΝ πρω-ἰ πρό, πρό-μος mp-iv. _ 
, pro (lengthened asa 
monosyllable). 
fod-i fodere, fossus, fossa. 
léquor, l6c-utus ἔλακον, 
. λε-λακ-υία. 
ὄλ-ολ-ε ὀλ-εῖται, οὐλόμενος. 


— 


G 
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The regular variations which we have given in the above 
six series cannot be found in all roots. For instance ν 2,6, as 
in πίμ-πλη-μι, Plé-nus, does not vary. 

The true series is sometimes lost. For instance, χαν- 
δάνω really belongs to the é-series, as we see from the fut. 
χείσομαι Which is for χενδεσομαι. The word xavd-dve really 
contains a nasal sonant, y#d-ave, but the a was regarded 
as original, and hence we have χανδάνω, xé-yavd-a. Again 
ἰπάσχω (παθσκωῚ, ἔ-παθ-ον, πάθ-ος seem to belong to the ἄ- 
series, but πένθ-ος, πείσομαι (πενθ-σομαι) and πέ-πονθ-α point to 
an é-series, 


—— Sometimes in an 2-series we find ὦ as for instance in :— 


Accent. 


Exspira- 
tory and 
Musical. 


Kho κλοπ-ή κλέπ-τω ἐ-κλάπ-ην. 
σκώψ σκοπ-ξω σκέπ-τομαι. 

φώρ, fur φόρ-ος φέρ-ω. 

δῶ, δῶμ-α δόμ-ος δέμ-ω. 

νωμάω νόμ-ος νέμ-ο- μαι. 


Other variations from the rule might be found, but they 
are not numerous or important. The great majority of in- 
stances of variation in the vowels of roots can be grouped 
under one or other of the six series of gradations which we 
have given. 


ACCENT. 


The importance of accent in the history of language has 
only recently been recognised. A few years ago it was a 
grammatical fact, without any further significance, that ποδός 
was oxytone but πόδα paroxytone. We have however seen 
in this chapter that vowel variation is closely connected with 
accent, and we shall see subsequently that accent is of great 
importance in the inflexion of nouns and verbs. 

Accent is either exspzrafory, depending on the greater or 
less stress laid on the accented syllable, or musical, de- 
pending on the pitch or tone at which the syllable is pro- 
nounced. No language is wholly accented in either way, 


~ eae 
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and a stressed syllable tends to be also pronounced in a 
higher key. But the connexion between these two kinds of 
accents, and the relation in which they stand to the quantity 
of a syllable is too obscure a subject to be discussed here. 

The most striking illustration of the importance of accent 
in language is that great discovery known from its author's 
name as Verner’s law, which is only second in importance 
to the law that it supplements, which goes by the name of 
Grimm’s law. | 

Grimm’s law is a statement of the relations which exist Grimm’s 
between the mute consonants in three groups of languages— !*” 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and-Latin, the Low German and th 
High German. The law is usually stated as follows: Where} 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin shew Hard Mutes, Low German 
shews the corresponding Spirants or Kricatives, High Germany 
the corresponding Soft Mutes ; where the first group shews Soft 
Mutes, the second shews Hard and the third Spirants or Frica- 
tives ; where the first shews Aspirates, the second shews Soft, 
the third Hard Mutes. ae 

Into the details of this law it is not necessary to go, as it 
has nothing to do with the subject of this book. But we 
may notice that it is complicated by the fact that the German 
languages have no aspirated consonants and substitute for 
them the corresponding spirants (4, δὰ, 77), and that in the 
labial series considerable confusion has taken place between 
2, ὁ and αὶ 

Verner’s extension of this law is almost equally impor- Verner’s 
tant with Grimm’s original discovery. The numerous ex- *™- 
ceptions to Grimm’s law which had been observed, Verner 
explained by the following modification—that Grimm’s law 
is true of initial mutes and those that occur in an. originally 
accented syllable; but that in a syllable originally unaccented 
the hard mutes of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin are represented 
by the corresponding soft mutes in Low German, e. g. Anglo- 
Saxon and English. For the purposes of this law, conso- 
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nants are considered to be in the same syllable as the pre- 
ceding vowel. 


Thus in unaccented syllables we find— 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
catam ἕ-κατ-όν cent-um hund-red. 
trt-lya τρίτ-ος (for *rpirds) tert-ius third. 
, £ : seven (orig. Germ, 
sap-ta | ἐπ- τά sep-tem Ἡδρκόοει 
-τός (of past part.) -tus -d. 
δώδεκα duodecim twen-ty (A.-S. -¢zg). 


But in accented syllables— 


ae casa fe? (orig. Germ. 
tehun, 
lént-us lithe. 


These instances will be sufficient to shew the importance 
of Verner’s law, and to illustrate the part played by accent in 
the history of a language. 

We may now go back to speak about accent generally. 
In ordinary language accent is only spoken of in relation to 
individual words. One syllable in a word bears the main 
accent, and according as that accent is placed, so does 
the meaning of the word vary. Cénverf is a substantive, 
convért is a verb; τρόχος means one thing, τροχός another. 
But the same is true with sentences. For example in ‘ Gzve 
me that book, we may shift the accent from one word to 
another and the meaning of the sentence will vary according 
as it rests here or there. This sentence-accent plays a highly 
important part in Greek. For example, an oxytone word 
changes its accent from acute to grave, that is, loses its 
accent altogether, in the middle of a sentence. Again encli- 
tics and interrogatives are differently accented according to 
their meaning ; τίς does not differ from ris except as regards 
its function in the sentence; the word is the same, but the 
difference of function is accompanied by a difference of 
accent. In particular we have the cases of the accent of 
enclitics and proclitics and of the accentuation of preposi- 
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tions in anastrophe. Ζεύς ἐστι only differs from Ζεὺς ἔστι in 
the meaning of the words in the sentence; considered 
separately the words are identical. Similarly θεὸς ὥς and ὡς 
θεός, παρὰ θεοῦ and θεοῦ πάρα are phrases consisting of pre- 
cisely the same words. 

Enough has been said to shew that in any inquiry into the 
question of accent we must take account not merely of syl- 
labic but also of sentence-accent. We can now go on to 
consider the phenomena of accent as they are presented to 
us in the Greek language. The system we find in Greek or 
any other Indo-European language is developed from the 
system that prevailed in the original language, as is proved 
by Verner’s law; the development is in accordance with 
strict phonetic law, and any apparent irregularity must be 
explained by the action of analogy. 

Now the system of accentuation presented to us by Greek 
is governed by the law of three syllables. By this law the 
acute accent may not recede farther from the end of a word 
than the antepenultimate, or, in cases where the last syllable 
is long, than the penultimate syllable. In technical language, 
the recessive accent, i.e. the accent which does not fall on 
the last syllable, is limited to three syllables or three morae, 
a mora being the quantity of a short vowel, and a long vowel 
being equivalent to two moraé. ‘To this law, which is other- 
wise universal, there are two cases of apparent exception. 

(1) In the case of words with a trochaic ending the acute 
accent may fall on the fourth mora from the end, e.g. in 
ἄζωστος, ἤπειρος. ‘This exception at present remains unex- 
plained, but it is to be noticed that some of the words which 
are included in it were originally accented according to the 
ordinary rule. ‘Thus τροπαῖον has the older, τρόπαιον the later 
accent, in Homer we have ἀχρεῖος, in Attic ἄχρειος, etc. 

(2) In the case-of spondaic words like κήπου, the accent 
falls on the second mora of the first syllable (κεέπου), and so 
the exception is only apparent. 


The law 
of three 

syllables 
in Greek. 


I- 


The free 
accent in 
Sanskrit. 


Enclisis. 
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The law of the three syllables, or more strictly of the 
three morae, is therefore practically of universal application 
in Greek. If we now turn to Sanskrit, we find a very different 
system in operation. ‘The accent is not confined within the 
narrow limits which restrict it in Greek and indeed in Latin, 
but is ‘/ree,’ that is, it may fall upon any syllable in a word; 
and its actual position is determined not by the quantity of 
the final syllable (as in Greek), nor by that of the penultimate 
syllable (as in Latin), but solely by the inflexion of the word 
and its function in the sentence. No more striking instance 
of the difference of the two systems can be given than by the 
case of the finite verb, which in Sanskrit is unaccented, 
except when it appears in dependent clauses or at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

Now from a variety of considerations, but chiefly from 
Verner’s law, it is certain that Sanskrit represents tolerably 
faithfully the accentuation of the original Indo-European 
language. How then does it come about that the system 
which we find prevailing in Greek is so totally different ? 

It is obvious that there are some words in Greek which 
exhibit the original ‘free’ accent. The accent of πέντε, ὀκτώ, 
πούς, ποδός is the same as that of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words pdfica, asta, pat, padds. But the accent of ἐβούλευον, 
ἐβουλεύετε represents a new principle, which has nothing cor- 
responding to it in Sanskrit and conforms to the law of the 
three morae. 

There are some words in Greek which under certain cir- 
cumstances take no accent of their own, but ‘throw it back,’ 
as the expression is, upon the preceding word. But the 
accent in enclisis, like the ordinary accent, is limited by the 
law of the three morae; that is to say, the enclitic word is 
considered “as part of the preceding word, and the whole 


‘combination is then accented in accordance with the law of 


three syllables. Ζεύς μοι is accented like κήπου, καλός ἐστι like 
ἄζωστος. But where the enclitic word contains more than three 


/ 


ὩΝ 


ἃς 
ἃς 
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morae, complete enclisis is impossible, and the accent then goes 
as far back as the law of three morae permits. If jyiv, for ex- 
ample, becomes enclitic, as Ζεύς ἡμῖν is impossible, we get the 
nearest approach to it that the laws of accentuation will allow 
and write Ζεὺς ἥμῖν. ἥμιν may then be called a quasi-enclitic. 

But just as Ζεὺς ἥμιν is the enclitic form of Ζεὺς ἡμῖν, where 
complete enclisis is impossible, so Ζεὺς δοίη is the enclitic 
form of Ζεὺς Sou (Sanskrit deyat). Only the distinction 
between the enclitic verb in principal and the non-enclitic 


(orthotone) verb in dependent clauses, which is observed ἴῃ, 
Sanskrit, is lost in Greek, and here the verb is uniformly’ 


enclitic, or rather quasi-enclitic. 

A strong confirmation of the theory here given is the fact 
that the only purely enclitic verb-forms in Greek, the present 
indicative of εἰμί and φημί, are the only forms that nowhere 


exceed two syllables and three morae. λέγω might have been | 
accented like τινῶν, λέγε like τινί, but this was not possible § - 


with λέγομεν, λέγετε, λέγουσι. Here, therefore, we have the © ἐξ 
action of analogy: the forms not capable of enclisis have fee Ἵ 
necessarily taken the recessive accent as a substitute for a 


enclisis, and have assimilated to themselves the remaining 
forms of their system. φημί, εἰμί, on the other hand, admit 
of complete enclisis throughout. 

We can however hardly overlook the fact that the accent 
on φαμέν, ἐσμέν, and the plural forms generally, represents 
what we shall see later to be the historically correct accent in 
this number, just as ἔστε does that.of the singular. Possibly 


therefore εἰμί and φημί became enclitic not so much from the ~ 


number of ‘syllables they contain, as from the purely enclitic 
meaning that they generally have. εἰμί is for the most part 
a mere copula, φημί is used like the colloquial English ‘ says 
I, ‘says he.’ When however they are emphatic, ἔστε takes 
the historically correct accent, and so does φῆμι according to 
some grammarians. εἰμί is never accented on the firs 


syllable ; if it were, it would be indistinguishable from εἶμι. 
h 


: 
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Participles It must be remarked that participles and infinitives, not 
aes being finite verb-forms, were never enclitic and therefore 

keep the historic accent in Greek, cf. bhdéran φέρων, ricdn 
λιπών, rnvdn ὀρνύς, babhivin πεφυώς. So with compounds, 
ᾺΝ the finite verb-forms were enclitic, and threw the accent 


\ back, e. g. sémbhara σύμφερε, Gpt asti ἔπεστι : the non-enclitic | 
orms kept the historic accent, e. g. ὑπολαβών, καθῆσθαι, but 
κάθηται. 


We see therefore that the Greek verb in its finite forms 
presents everywhere the recessive accent as a substitute for 
complete enclisis. From the verb in all probability this new 

-» system of accentuation extended itself to the noun, but only 
partially and irregularly, and even in varying degrees in 
different dialects. The Aeolic dialect, it is well known, 
uniformly employs the recessive accent, writing e.g. mérapos 
for the Attic ποταμός. In this dialect accordingly the 
analogy of the verbal accent has been fully operative. In 
other dialects the question is more complicated, and the 
influence of analogy more partial. Certain types seem 

~ yevery where to have been preserved. Verbal adjectives in 
gt\ -τός, adjectives in -pés and -vs, strong aorist and perfect 
νι participles of the active are uniformly oxytone. On the 
ther hand substantives in -ris are barytone in Greek, though 
᾿; originally oxytone. Compound adjectives of the 
type pytpoxrovos are paroxytone if they are active, pro- 
δ paroxytone if they are passive in sense. But except for 
some few generalisations of this kind it is impossible to say 
anything very definite. In particular the question of ac- 
centuation in enclisis proper presents great difficulties, though 
here again we may see the working of analogy, 6. g. in τινων, 
which, though containing three morae, is completely enclitic 
on the analogy of τινες τινος, etc. 

The shifting of the accent in certain vocatives is an in- 
teresting survival from the original language. In Sanskrit, 
vocatives where accented at all have the accent on the first 
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syllable; and this principle is preserved in Zed (Zé) beside 
Ζεύς, πάτερ beside πατήρ, σῶτερ beside σωτήρ, μόχθηρε beside 
μοχθηρός, etc. 

The ‘anastrophe’ of prepositions seems simply a case of Accent of 
the survival of the original accent. The Sanskrit dé, gpa, nt 
dpa indicate that ἔπι, ὕπο, ἄπο were originally paroxytone. 
This accent they naturally keep when used adverbially or 
added as an emphatic afterthought to bring out the meaning 
of a case. Coming before their case they are proclitics, and 
are strictly speaking not accented. As a matter of fact they 
are written with a grave accent on the last syllable, but 
according to the unanimous testimony of grammarians, a 
grave accent simply indicates an absence of the acute. 
Practically therefore σοφίας πέρι is identical in accent with 
θεὸς ὥς, περὶ σοφίας with ws θεός. ‘There is certainly a ten- © 
dency in Greek, however it may be explained, to write a 
grave accent on the last syllable of dissyllabic proclitics and 
enclitics—cf. τινός, τινί, ποθέν, ποτέ, etc. 

The Latin system of accentuation stands in strong con- Accent in 
trast to the Greek. It is true that the law of three syllables 1tin- 
is common to both languages ; neither in Latin nor in Greek 
does the main accent recede further than the third syllable 
from the end of the word, but in all other respects the two 
systems are totally distinct. Their main differences are 
two :— 

(i) In Latin the quantity of the penultimate syllable 
determines the accent, that of the final syllable being of 
no importance: in Greek the quantity of the final syllable 
determines the accent, that of the penult being of no im- 
portance. 

(ii) Oxytonesis is unknown in Latin, except where a 
paroxytone word has lost its final syllable, as audin for 
audisne. 

The law of Latin accentuation is simply this—that the 
main accent falls on the ante-penultimate syllable, except 
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when the penultimate is long, when it falls on that. It is 
plain that this is only a stringent application of the law of the 
three morae, which would seem at first sight to be of universal 
application in Latin. Nevertheless there are not wanting 
indications that the historic or free accent once obtained in 
Latin. The weakening of vowels in composition and redu- 
plication, which is unknown to Greek, can only point to the 
accent having once rested on the reduplication or the prefix. 
Conficto, can only come from cénfacio, ttiigimus from téfa- 
gimus ; and that this is the original accent in composition 
can be seen from Sk. dz ast, Gk. ἔπεστι. Again the sup- 
pression of vowels by syncope often points to an accent 
further than three syllables from the end. s#rpuz implies 
stirriput, Samnium Sdbinium, 6ptimus opitumus, etc. 

Enclisis is of very common occurrence in Latin. -me, -ve, 
-gue, are enclitics, and are said by the grammarians to throw 
their accent back on the final syllable of the preceding word 
(rosdgue). es and est are also frequently enclitic, and sz 
fémst corresponds to καλόν ἐστι. We have primitive enclitic 
pronouns and particles (often with corresponding forms in 
Greek) in sé guis (εἴ τις), neque (οὔτε), hi-c, tub-pte, mé-met, 
né-dum, etc. Possibly the prepositions are enclitic in gué- 
cum, partim-per, etc. And finally we may mention certain 
cases in which a whole phrase has only one accent, and the 
unaccented members of it may therefore be said to be enclitic, 
e. g. profecto (pré facto), zllico (in loco), denuo (dé novo), igitur 
(the enclitic form of agztfur), first appearing in the Plautine 
phrase guzd igttur ? (quid agttur ?) 
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ao 


Cit. Lok VAT. 


Nominat INFLEXION. 


HitTHERTO we have considered the sounds of which words Inflexions. 


are composed. We have now to consider words themselves 
under the forms in which they appear in sentences. In 
Greek and Latin the relations in which words can stand to 
one another in a sentence are in the main expressed by 
changes in the form of a word. Such changes are called 
Inflexions, as for instance the cases of nominal declension 
and the parts of a verb in conjugation. Modern languages 
do not make use of inflexion to the same extent, but ‘ more 
slothfully employ prepositions and auxiliary verbs.’ Where 
Greek and Latin use a single word, e. g. φιλεῖ, amar, χαμαί, 
saxt, English has to employ more words than one. 


In any related group of words we find a common element, — and 
tem. 


usually monosyllabic, which expresses the fundamental mean- 
ing of that group of words. Thus in yi-yv-opat, yév-os, yév-os, 
yé-ya-wev there is a common element which in its various 
forms is to be recognised as expressing the common radical 
meaning of these words. This is the Roof. From the root 
is formed the Stem or Theme, i.e. the common element in 
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declension or conjugation to which the various terminations 
are added. 
Formation| Words are formed either by (1) Composition or (2) Deriva- 
of Words. et 
Composi- (1) Composition implies the union of different stems, each 
took f which keeps its separate meaning, into a single word. 
Compounds are divided into 

4 (a) Descriptives, where the first member is an adjective or 
adverb describing the second, e.g. μεγαλό-πολι-ς, ἐπί-θετος, 
mert-dies (medius dies), con-sul, free-man. 

( (4) Determinatives, where the first member of the com- 
pound is syntactically dependent on the last. Thus in 
ποδ-ωκής, Διόσ-δοτος, luct-fer, dooms-day, the first member is 
equivalent to the oblique case of a noun. Sometimes the 
first member of the compound is verbal and governs the 

\.| second, but this is peculiar to Greek as compared with Latin ; 

6065. ἀγέ-στρατο-ς (ἄγων στρατόν), δακέ-θυμος (δακὼν θυμόν), οἵ, 

English pzck-pocked. 
(c) Possessives, which imply the existence of a subject 
which possesses the qualities expressed by the compound, 
6, 5. ἐννεά-πηχυ-ς, angui-manu-s, Or with particles δύστφημος, 
dis-cors, etc. 
Derivation. (2) By Derivation is understood the addition of different 
suffixes to a single root for the purpose of defining its 
meaning. ‘These suffixes are (2) /ormative, added on to the 
root to form a Stem, or (6) Jnflextonal, added on for the 
purpose of expressing grammatical relations. In the word — 
λ ποι-μέντ-ων We have the root ποι-, the formative suffix -μεν-, 
Δ΄ jand the inflexional suffix -ων, which marks the genitive 
plural. The union of root and formative suffix makes up 
the stem of a word, to which are added the different inflexions 
expressing case, number, person, etc. Sometimes there is no 
distinction between root and stem, for instance in _fer-s, éo-pev: 
in other instances, e.g. δο-τῆρ-ος, a formative suffix (in this 
word -rnp-) has been added to ν΄ δο to form the stem dornp-. 
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A Noun-stem is called Primary if a formative suffix is 
added directly to the verbal root, e.g. τίμα, and Secondary if 
it is added to another nominal stem, e.g. imm-ei-s. Similarly 
a suffix added directly to the root is called Przmary, the others 
Secondary. | 

It is possible that all Greek and Latin suffixes were originally Nature of 
roots, and that Composition is the type of all formation of words. gens 
But whether this is so or not, suffixes as we find them, 
whether formative or inflexional, have lost their original mean- 
ing. ‘They have no significance apart from their connexion 
with the words in which they occur. If they ever had an 
independent meaning of their own it was in a primitive 
period too remote for us to discuss. 


In the original Indo-European language there were three Systems of 
systems of Noun inflexion. bras 
(1) The Strong Inflexion, where the syllable immediately gtrong. 
before the case termination kept e or a long vowel in the 
strong cases, Nominative, Accusative, and Locative, while ὁ 
was lost or the long vowel shortened in the weak cases, viz. 
Genitive, Dative, Instrumental, and Ablative. This change 
in the syllable before the case ending was accompanied by a 
shifting of accent. In the weak cases the accent was on the 
case termination, in the strong cases it was on the preceding 


syllable. 
I.-E. Sanskrit. Greek. 
Nom. Diéu-s ΡΝ Dyau-s Zev-s. 
Acc. Diéu-m 8 dya-m Ζῆ-ν. 
Gen. Diu-ds. Weak div-ds Διός (AtF-os), 


(2) The Weak Inflexton, where the syllable preceding the Weak. 
case termination kept e of the stem, if the case termination 
began with a vowel, but lost the e if the case termination 
began with a consonant. Thus: 

Nom. suddii-s ἡδύ-ς, 
Acc. syadiu-m ἡδύ-ν. 
Gen. syadéy-os ἡδέ(Ε)-ος. 
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This weak inflexion is found in the dual and plural of all 
nouns, whatever the stem. 
A-and 0- (3) Nouns of the A- and O- declension (1st and 2nd) 
SR belong to neither strong nor weak inflexion. With them the 
accent does not change and the vowel before the termination 
is not lost ; but we have an alternation in the final vowel of 
the stem between o and e, ὦ and ἄ, which to some extent 
corresponds to the vowel change in the Strong Inflexion. 


Nom. /égo-s Adyo-s. 

Acc. légo-m λόγο-ν. 

Gen. /égo-sio λόγο-ιο, λόγου. 
γος. loge λόγε. 


We can now see how these systems of inflexion apply to 
the different declensions. 

Stems in O.| Szems im O are characterised by a change of o to ὁ in the 
vocative both in Greek and Latin. 


ἵππο- Voc. ἵππε. 
domino- :» domine. 


As a rule O-stems are masculine or neuter. 


StemsinA. Stems in A show a variation of the suffix vowel between 
a and & corresponding to that between o and e in O-stems; 
e.g. the vocatives vipa, δέσποτά answer to the vocatives οἶκε, 
Adye. Nouns of this declension are mainly feminine, but 
some of them on the analogy of the O-declension have 
become masculine and take s as the termination of the nom. 
singular, e.g. veavia-s, Old Latin paricida-s. In Homer we 
find masculines of this declension without 5, as e.g. νεφελη- 
yépeta, ἱππότα, which may originally have been vocatives. 
The Latin nominatives in - ἃ must come from an original -d, 
as an original -@ unaccented would in Latin pass to -é. 

Greek feminines in -ta, e.g. πότνεια, answer to Sanskrit 
efeminines in -2, e.g.. pd/n-7. The corresponding Latin 
“declension is the fifth in -2é. 
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Formative suffixes coming under the general head of the 
O- and A-declension are :— 

~uo-, -τιᾶ-, in ix-Fos (ixnos, ἵππος), eg-uos, moAFn (πολλή τῇ 

-mo-, -ma- in οἷ- μος, ἀκμή, Lat. fir-mus, an-t-mus, etc. 

-220-, -na- in θρό-νος, Town, Téx-vov, Latin som-nus, do-num, etc ae 

-mond-, -mena-, -mno-, -mna- in θέ-μενος, χαρ-μονή, στρω-μνή, ter- 
minus, colu-mna, legi-mint, etc. 

-lo-, -la-, -γ0-, -va- in σφοδ-ρό-ς, ἐσθ-λό-ς, etc. And others beside. 


Stems in I and U belong to the Weak Inflexion, but we 4) in 7 
must distinguish two systems of declension. a 

(1) Where the final vowel is z, Z before a consonant and ~~ 
nm, uu before a vowel. Thus in Sanskrit we find nom. 5/7-s, 
acc. dhiy-am, and nom. bhi-s, acc. bhitv-am. Hiatus was 
not allowed, and in Sanskrit, as in the original language, 7 
and ὦ before a vowel develop the corresponding semivowel. 

In Greek we find ki-s, xi-ds (=xwu-os) and ddpi-s, dppi-os 
(= ddpuf-os). 

(2) Where the final vowel is 2, ~ before a consonant but 4 
ei, ew before a vowel. ‘Thus Bdci-s answers to Sk. géfi-s, and 
nom. plur. βάσεις (Baces-es) to Sk. gd/ay-as ; ἡδύ-- answers to 
Sk. svddé-s, and ἡδεῖς (= ἡδεξ-ες) to svudddv-as. 

The declension of πόλις varies. In Homer it is declined , 
like xis, viz. πόλϊ-ς (cf. πολί-της), gen. πόλϊ-ος (= moduy-os), but * 
in Attic πόλϊζ-ς, πόλεως (Ξεπολει-ὡς) like βάσις. A stem πολη- - 
appears in Epic πόληϊ, πόληος, πόληας. 

Z-stems in Latin often lose all trace of their final vowel 
except in the gen. plural (e.g. pars, part-um, cf. the neuters 
in -a/, -ar, which are shewn to have been originally /-stems 
by the plurals calart-a, εἰς). We often find moreover a 
second suffix added, as in the case of the whole of the ] 
feminine abstract substantives in -/#-on-, which correspond to 
Greek forms in -σι-, -τι-. On the other hand some stems 
originally consonantal have become /-stems in Latin, e.g. 
the feminines in -/a#- corresponding to Greek nouns in -τητ-. 

An z has intruded itself universally in Latin before the 
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terminations of the dat. abl. plural of the 3rd declension, e.g. 


ped-t-bus. 
U-stems usually undergo alteration in Latin. Some neu- 
ters in -“ may be originally duals, e.g. cornu, genu, veru, for : 


an earlier cornu-e, etc. ‘The neuter singular of such words, 
to judge by the Greek zod¥, ought to have had short ἅ. | 
The adjectives in -« become in Latin /-stems, apparently 
through the influence of the feminine, e.g. suanis, Gk. ἡδύς, 

Sk. svddis, fem. svadvt. 


Diph- Diphthongal Stems are to be found in the monosyllabic 
ae Zeb-s, Sk. dydu-s, Lat. Dies-piter. The I.-E. strong stem 
“"— wwas Diéu-, the weak Diu-. Thus in Greek we have Zev-s 
(= Awp-s) with the.strong stem, and Δι-ός (= Acf-os) with the 
weak. In the acc. Ζῆ-ν the semivowel % has disappeared as 
in Latin deé-s. 
Bois (=fwu-s), Sk. gau-s, shows the weak stem in gen. 

| Bo-és (=fof-os). In ναῦς (= vav-s) there is no clear trace of 

stem variation. In all these words the long vowel of the 

strong stem has been shortened in Greek before the semi- 

vowel (p. 66). 

In Latin the diphthongal stems have often become /-stems, 

Ι and we have ndv7-s, Jovi-s, answering to ναῦς, Ζεύς. In other 
cases the semivowel disappears before a consonant, according 
to a law which, except perhaps in final syllables, is universal 
in Latin, and we get Dvzés-piter, bos, rés (for reis, Sk. ras, 
gen. rayds), but it survives between vowels in Jovds, doves. 

Other diphthongal stems peculiar to Greek are to be found 
in βασιλεύ-ς (= Bacrnv-s), ἱππεύ-ς, Spoped-s, etc. In Homer 
the long vowel of the stem is shown in βασιλῆ-ος (ΞΞ βασιληβ-οε), 
βασιλῆα (-Ξ βασιληξ-α). In Attic by transference of quantity 
we have βασιλέ-ως, βασιλέ-ἃ. 


Stems in -os- seem to appear in πειθώ, voc, πειθοῖ, acc. 
πειθώ (= πειθο-α = πειθοι-α). Other instances are Λητώ, ἠχώ, 
The Ionic acc. Ἰοῦν for Ἰώ, however, shows w instead of κ᾿. 
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The stem of ἥρως seems to end in -dy-, e.g. acc. ἥρω or | 
ἥρωα (= ἡρω -α). 


Liquid Stems with ‘Strong Inflexion’ are found (1)\in Liquid 


nomina agenits, such as δώτωρ, dornp. Stems. 
Thus 
δώ-τωρ Sk. da-ta. 
δώ-τορ-α da-tar-am. 


In Epic we have acc. μήστωρα with the long ὦ of the nom. 


Another variation of the suffix appears in o@-rep, and a 
weak degree in ia-rp-és, which gives a series. 
-TOp- -TEp- -Tp-. 


The original declension of δώ-ττωρ perhaps gave acc. 
᾿δώ-τορ-α, and with shifting of accent and weakening of root 
the genitive S0-rép-os. This variation of stem however was 
not maintained, but gave rise to the two systems δώτωρ, 
δώτορος and δοτήρ, Soripos. The weak degree appears in some ! ἢ 
derivatives such as ψάλ-τρ-ια, ia-rp-ds, while others shew the 
suffix -rep- (δότειρα for δοτερ-ια). 

(2) In the nouns of relationship such as πα-τήρ, etc., where 
the stem variation is -rep- in the strong cases, such as acc. 
πα-τέρ-α, and in the weak cases -rp-, e.g. πα-τρ-ός, or with the 
liquid sonant -rpa-, 6. g. πα-τ7ῦ-σι, πατρά-σι. 

In Latin, as we should expect, we find still greater 
uniformity than in Greek. The nomzna ageniis everywhere 
have the suffix ~oy- with the long vowel carried throughout 
the system, apparently on the analogy of the nominative. 
It is however to be noticed that whereas -rwp in Greek is 
only added to strong stems, in Latin it appears as the suffix 
of weak stems (da-/or). 

Names of relationship in Latin have the suffixes -/er (in 
nom. sing.) and -/r- (in the oblique cases); and this latter 
appears also in feminine forms like janzfrices. ‘The name of 
relationship soror may be classed with nomzna agentts for in- 
flexional purposes. 
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‘We cannot overlook the fact, of which however no 
explanation has yet been offered, that words with the suffix 
-| -rwp have the strong root but a paroxytone accent, while 

Γ Ϊ those in -τὴρ have the weak root and an oxytone accent. 


Nasal Nasal Stems with ‘strong inflexion’ have four possible 
Stems, degrees of the suffix. 
-On -Cn “Hw τ 
σῶ-φρον φρεν-ός κυ-ν-ός πρό-φρασσα 


(= προ-φρῃ-τια). 
No stem shews all these degrees. For instance we do not 
find 
acc. ποι-μον-α, loc. mot-pev-t, gen. Tot-pv-os, dat. pl. ποι-μα-σι (= ποι- 
μῃ-σι). 
One or other of the degrees is used throughout, e.g. 
-μεν- IN ποι-μήν, ποι-μέν-ος, and -μν- in the derivative ποι-μν-ίον, 
but -ov in τέκτ-ων, réxr-ov-os, 50 that the distinction of strong 
and weak cases has been lost. 
A weak stem appears in κυ-ν- of xv-y-ds as compared 
with κυ-οὐ- of κυτών, and in dpv-ds (=sv-o0s) as compared with 
πολύ-ρρην, Which points to a declension, Nom. pny, Acc. ῥην-α, 
Gen. ἀρ-νός. 
Most often the weak stem is found only in derivatives, 
| €.2. ποιτμν-ίον, yeur-v-ia, etc. | 

Various other suffixes are added on to nasal stems, e.g. 
-fo- in cogno-men-tum. In Greek this suffix is added in | 
ὀνό-μα-τα, but not in ὄνο-μα, Lat. zo-men. The same suffix -/o | 
appears in ἥπα-τος (the stem of which is proved nasal by the 
Lat. jecin-zs) and in εἴδα-τος, weipa-ros, οὔθα-τος. The nomina- 
tive of these words ends in -p, 6. g. ἧπαρ, εἶδαρ, οὖθαρ, where p 
may be the remnant of an adjectival suffix -ro (cf. ὕδωρ 
beside ὑδαρός). 

In Latin occasional instances of vowel variation in in- 
flexion are found, e.g. caro(m) carnis, homo(n) hominis (of 
which the older type was hemo, hemonis), and a very remarkable 
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alternation of two long vowels in Anzo, Anzénis. Mostly χὰ ) 

however some one vowel is preserved throughout, though 

cognate forms often shew different degrees of the suffix, \: 

e.g. alimonium, alimentum, alumnus ; termo, lermen, CaS ἢ 
_It_is characteristic. of Latin to employ certain suffixes to 

give definiteness to forms which might otherwise be obscure. 

Thus the neuters in -men are amplified by a suffix -/o and 

we get cognomentum by the side of cognomen. ‘The feminines 

similarly take a suffix -c (in véc/ri-x) or -a (in auror-a as 

compared with ἠώς, Aeol. αὔως, which is an S-stem), to indicate 

their gender. From the neuter stems in -os, -es corres- 

ponding to the type yévos we get in Latin a group of 

masculines formed with long o carried throughout, and 

decor, honos stand beside decus, hones-tus. Similarly fermo 

and /erminus are only two different ways of forming a ye 

masculine from the original neuter /ermen (τέρμα). δ) δὴ 

X 


Mute stems belong to the Strong Inflexion, but scarcely Mute 
any traces of stem variation are left. For instance, in 5*™* 
Sanskrit we find dhéran, acc. bhdérantam, gen. bhératas, but 
in Greek φέρων, acc. φέροντα, gen. φέροντος with the same stem | 
throughout. In χαρίεις, stem χαριβεντ-, we find the fem. 
χαρίεσσα for χαριβετια (not χαριξεντια which would become 
χαριεισα). Properly the stem should be masc. xapefevr- fem. 
xapefur-ra, which last should give xapsacoa, but the ε vowel 
of the masc. has taken the place of a. 

In Latin, vowel] variation in mute-stems is unknown, one 
form of the root being extended to all cases, e.g. di#c- in | 
diicis, rég- in régis. ‘The chief point to notice is that all 
present participles have passed into /-stems in the ἀρὴν, 
nom. and in the gen. plural (ferentia, ferentium, poet. -um,'\ ἢ 
as compared with φέροντα, φερόντων). The present parti- a: 
ciples have the weak stem everywhere, as contrasted with 
the strong stem in Greek, but -zens, eunits is a solitary case 
of vowel variation. ‘The strong stem is however seen in sons 
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as compared with adsens, in flexuntes, and perhaps in the 
forms of the gerundive in -wndus ( ferundus for feront-no-s). 


S-Stems. Stems ending in s shew few traces of stem variation. 
1. Stems in τος, τες shew a variation of o to ε in 


γέν-ος, γεν-εσ-ος (γένους). 
Len-Uus, ρ672-67- 5. 


The stem of 4 is αἰδοσ-, but -εσ- survives in αἰδεσ-θῆναι. 
The acc. αἰῶ is for aif-oc-m, beside which we have αἰεί, ἀεί, 
for the loc. aif-eo-1. The long vowel of this stem comes in 
ἐπ-ηε-τανός. 

Nouns with these stems are mainly neuter, and mostly 
have ε as the vowel of the root, with some exceptions, such 

| as βάρ-ος, and post-homeric πάθ-ος, βάθ-ος, etc. 

In Latin the normal type shews a vowel variation, as in 
genus, generis; but not unfrequently uniformity of the vowel 
is introduced, as in /empus, femporis, though the e sometimes 
survives in cognate forms, e.g. /empestas. ‘The formation of 
new masculines and feminines in -or, -ora has been spoken 
of above. ‘The feminines in -és like sedes seem to be in the 
same way new forms as compared with the Greek ἕδος, though 
they find their parallel in the Greek adjectives εὐγενής. In 
declension they are assimilated to /-stems (sed?-um, sedt-bus). 

2. Stems in -ac- occur in yip-as, kpé-as, where a answers 
to a Sk. -z- as in krav-is, shewing that the vowel is inde- 
terminate. 

In Latin these stems correspond apparently to forms of 
the type cznzs, cineris (cf. serenus for seres-nus, Gk. σέλας), 
though if this is so, the change of gender is to be noticed. 

3. The Perfect Participle Stems in -For-, τυσ-, shew vowel 
variation in the Epic. 

| εἰδ-ὡς (€i5-For-s) Sk. vid-van. 
| i8-via (ἰδ-υσ-ια) vid-us-t 
| dpnp-ws (dpap-For-s), ἀρᾶρυϊα. 

Sanskrit has a nasalised form of the termination -vans- 
which is not found in Greek. The objection to ranking 
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these stems as s-stems is that in Greek the masc. shews 2 and 
not s. 
In Latin there is no certain relic of this class. 


4. The comparative stems with suffix -sos-, -,es- have an’ 


intrusive nasal inserted both in Greek and Sanskrit. Thus 
from gériyas (heavier) we have acc. gériydnsam, gen. 
gariyasas, cf. Greek μείζων, μείζονα, μείζονος. In Greek, how- 
ever, we find the stem without the nasal in the acc, μείζωξε 
pey-Loo-a, gen. μείζουςΞε μεγ-ίοσ-ος, etc. The nasal is always 
preserved in the nom. and dat. sing. and in the gen. plural. 
The suffix -es- appears in the Epic πλέες (mAc-reo-es). The 
reduced form of the suffix, i.e. -zs-, appears in the super- 
lative suffix -c-ro-. In this form there is no trace of 
a nasal. 

In Latin the nasal seems never to have existed, and the 
termination of the comparative is -ἴος (-zor) with the long 
vowel of the nominative carried throughout the inflexion. 
Some traces of the forms -zes- and -zs- remain in majestas 
(mah-tes-, cf, mhées), pr-is-cus (cf. pr-cor), mag-is, nim-ts, etc. 

Originally there was a variation of the root vowel in 
Greek between comparative stems in -soo- and superlative 
stems in -wro-, e.g. 


κρείττων, Ion. κρέσσων κράτιστος. 
ὀλείζων ὀλίγιστος. 


But neither in Sanskrit nor Greek is there any trace of ἃ 
shifting of the accent accompanying the variation of the root 
vowel. 

In most cases the vowel of the root has been made the 
same both in comparative and superlative, and instead of 
Baé-us, ἔβενθ-ιων, βάθ-ιστο-ς- we have βαθ- as the root in all 
degrees. In some cases we find a difference of quantity in 
the comparative which may be referred to an original stem 
variation, e. g. 


éAax-v-s ἐλάσσων (= ἐλαγχίων for ἐλεγχ-ιων) ἐλάχ-ιστο--. | 
Tax-vU-s θάσσων (= θαγχιων for θεγχ-ιων) τάχ-ιστο--. ὁ 
μάλ-α μᾶλλον (= μαλιον for μελ-ιον), Lat. melius μάλειστα. 
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Secondary suffixes are, for the comparative -repo-, Sk. -/ara-, 
and for the superlative -raro-. 

The suffixes -ro, -aro are found in the ordinals, e.g. τρί-τος, 
with a superlative meaning in πύμ-ατος, ὕπ-ατος, ἔσχ-ατος, and 
combined with the ordinal suffix in rpi-r-aros, ἑβδόμ-ατος. Of 
these the suffix -aro- is perhaps due to the analogy of the 
eh τέτρα-τος, éva-ros, déxa-rus, where the a is part of the 
stem. ‘The superlative suffix -raro- is a Greek formation and 
is a combination of the two suffixes -το- and -aro-. 

An accumulation of the suffixes of comparison is to be 
seen in ἐν-έρ-τερτος, ὑπ-έρ-τερ-ος, χερ-ειό-τερτος (cf. Lat. 
inf-er-tor). ; 

The suffixes -repo-, -raro- are added either to the stem, as 
iN ὠμό-τερος, ἀληθέσ-τατος, or to case forms, as for instance to 
the locative in madai-repos, pvyoi-raros. The difference 
between -wrepos, -wraros, and -orepos, -oraros, if not merely 
metrical, can be explained by supposing that the long vowels 
come from cases (abl. or instr.) in -a, 6. g. σοφώ-τερος (p. 104). 

Other suffixes of comparison are to be seen in ἔν-εροι (cf. 
Lat. inf-erus, sup-erus), and mpo-pes (cf. pri-mus, ulit-mus). 

The termination of comparatives in Latin is -zos, -zes, 
-ts, as shewn above. The forms present no special diffi- 
culty, but mznus is better taken to be an old neuter sub- 
stantive minus, *mineris (cf. Old Lat. mzner-rimus, minis-ter, 
etc.), which, when used at first in apposition, and eventually 
adjectivally, got a new masculine form mznor (cf. decus beside 
decor). 

Other comparative suffixes are -/ero in exterus, posterus, and 
-ero, which appears with a second suffix in zm/ferior, superior. 

The superlative suffixes are (1) -mo in pri-mus, sum-mus, 
extre-mus, bru-ma (breu-ma) ; (2) -/umo, -iimo in ex-timus, 
ul-timus, pos-tumus ; (3) -stmus in maximus, plu-rimus, facil- 
limus. ‘The addition of this suffix to the reduced form -zs- 
of the comparative suffix -zos- gives the ordinary termination 
-2ssimus., 
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Tue Greek Case System. 


The cases (πτώσεις) are inflexions of the stem formed by The Greek 

the addition of suffixes for the purpose of expressing the Saal 
relations of nouns to other words in a sentence. Excluding 
the Vocative, which is not properly a case, there were in the 
original language seven cases, viz. \Vominative, Accusative, 
Genitive, Dative, Locative, Ablative, Instrumental. Of these 
Sanskrit has all, Greek and Latin exclude the Locative and 
Instrumental from common use, and Greek is without a 
special case form for the Ablative. 

The ominative case is marked by (1) the simple stem, as The Singu- 
in χώρα. In Attic, except after p or a, ε, 1, the final vowel real 
is almost always ἡ. (2) A lengthening of the stem vowel, 

6.9. πα-τήρ, ἄκ-μων. (3) The suffix -s, 6. g. ἵππο-ς, ὀφρύ-ς, πούς. 

The normal termination of the nominative is -s. In the 
A-declension it only appears in masculines like πολίτη-ς, 
which have followed the analogy of the O-declension. In the 
consonantal declensions we have some nominatives with both 
a lengthening of the vowel and -s, e.g. ἀλώπηξ. In iords, | 
δούς, etc., for ἱστἄντς, dovrs, the lengthening is in compensation — 
for the loss of the consonants. 

The Vocative has its accent as far back as possible. oy ee 
terminations are (1) -ε, e.g. imme: (2) -ἅ, e.g. νύὐμφᾶ : (3 
the simple stem, e. g. γέρον, πάτερ. 

The Epic pyriera, ἱππότα, vepeAnyépera, etc. are probably 
Vocatives which have come to be employed as nominatives 
in Homer. They are epithets used as titles of respect. 

The Accusative is marked by (1) -ν, for L-E. -m, 6. g4Accusa- 
ἵππο-ν, Sanskrit d¢gva-m, χώρα-ν, dpri-v, Zij-v, etc. in stems tive. ἐς 
ending in ἃ vowel; (2) -a, for 1.-ΕὮ -m, e.g. πατέρ-α, πόδ-α, ya 
in consonantal stems. Ὺ 

“In the Attic declension the final letter is sometimes lost, as 
in Aay® for λαγών, cf. ἥρω. The sign of the Accusative is 
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doubled in Zj-v-a, t-v-a, τίνα, because the nasal was regarded 
as part of the stem. 


Neut. The Neuter Nominative and Accusative is marked by (1) -, 

om and for J.-E. -m, 6. 5. ζυγό-ν, Sk. yugd-m (2) the simple stem, 
e. g. ἡδύ, ips, πέπον (3) -p, 6. g. in mia-p, ὕδωρ. 

Genitive. The Genitive has as case-signs (1) -σιο, e.g. ἱπποσιο (Sk. 


d¢va-sya) = ἵπποιο = ἵπποο = Attic ἵππου, Doric ἵππω. Geni- 
tives in -οο, 6. ρ΄. 60, Ἰλίοο, are not found in the MSS., but 
are metrically justified as conjectural alterations in Homer, 
e.g. we may read Ἰλίοο προπάροιθεν for Ἰλίου προπάροιθεν. 
(2) -s, e.g. x@pa-s. In the masculines of the A-declension 
the genitive, e.g. πολίτου, is due to the analogy of the 
O-declension, e.g. ἵππου. (3) -os, in all but A- and O-stems, 
6. g. mod-ds, κι-ός, πατρ-ός, γένους (yeveo-os). In 7- and U-stems 
we find a termination -s, which belongs to nouns of the type 
of βασιλεύς, νομεύς with genitives βασιλῆ-ος, νομῆ-ος, which by 
metathesis of quantity become βασιλέως, νομέως. Upon the 
analogy of such forms we find πύλεως, φύσεως, which however 
retain the accent of πόλεος, φύσεοςς. The form Σωκράτου has 
replaced Σωκράτους on the analogy of πολίτου, in the same way 
as Σωκράτην appears for Σωκράτη on the analogy of πολίτην. 

-_ The Adlative had in the Indo-European O-stems a 
special termination -d preceded by a long vowel, as in Lat. 
Gnaivod. In Greek we find the Cretan τῷ-δε (Aine), and 
Locrian ὦ and ὅπω (unde). The Attic ὧὦ-δε, οὕτω, σοφω- of 
σοφώ-τερος, as well as the adverbs with an additional suffixed 
-ς, 6. 5. οὕτω-ς, καλῶ-ς, may very well be Justrumental, and -w 
= -o-a. Other suffixes with an ablatival meaning are -ros, 


Ablative. 


aS in ἐν-τός, ἐκ-τός, and -Gev, in év-Gev, oiko-Oev, πό-θεν, etc. 

The Dative, Locative, and Instrumental were originally 
distinct cases, but in Greek the distinctions have not been 
maintained. 

Dative. The Dative was originally a weak case, with a reduced 
stem and a full ending -ai which bore the accent. ἵππῳ then 
points back to immo-ai, χώρᾳ to xwpa-ai, cf. Sk. séuay-di. 
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The ending -ai appears in the Greek infinitive ἴδ-μεν-αι, 
Sk. vidmén-e. 

The Locahve was originally a s/rong case with full stem Locative. 
which bore the accent, and suffix -z. Remains of this case in ( 
Greek can be seen in oike-t, ἀθεεί, πανδημεί, and Lat. domz. In 
the O-declension τοὶ has replaced -«, as for instance in οἴκοι, 
πέδοι, ἐνταυθοῖ. In the A-declension we have χαμαί, OnBa- 
γενής, and madai-daros, 

In the other declensions there is a single case-ending -7, 

6. ρ΄. ποιμέν-ι, κι-ί, which seems to be locative. In such words 
as ὁπ-ί, κυν-ἴ we find the stem weak with the ending accented, 
which are marks of the dative, together with the ending -7 
which marks the locative. The two cases, in fact, are no 
longer distinguishable. 

The Jnstrumental ended in -d, and is found in a few/Instru- 
adverbial forms such as ἅμ-α, πεδ-ά, and in compounds such as ones 
éxd-epyos and ἑκη-βόλος. Seekers it contracts with the vowel 
of | the stem, as in Attic πῆ, πανταχῆ, perhaps also in οὕτω, etc. 


The Wom, and Acc. Dual have as their case-ending (1) -e, The Dual 
e.g. βό-ε, marép-e, mod-e. Such a word as yevee for yeveo-e Number. 
should in Attic properly contract into yeve. The analogy of 
the plurals γένη, ἄστη has led to the dual forms γένη, πόλη, 
πήχη, ἄστη, etc. In the /- and U-stems we find βάσεε, Bapée, 
but the Sanskrit duals gé/,: gurit lead us to suppose the 
correct forms to have been βασῖ, Bapt. (2) -o, e.g. ἵππω, 

Lat. ambo. In Sanskrit the dual is égvau, though there is an 

older ἄρυᾶ. This double form points to an original I.-E. -du 

before a vowel, and -6 before a consonant. In Greek and 

Latin the -du appears in éySeF-os, ocfq@y-us, as we see by com- 
paring ὀκτώ, octo, with Sk. asfdu. (3) -G@, e.g. χώρα. The 
Sanskrit has ἄγος, which points to an ending -az. The nom. \ 
plural χῶραι has then the form of the true nom. dual, vite Ὶ 
χώρα is a new formation modelled on ἵππω. 

The Genitive and Dative ending is (1) in the A-declension 
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-αιν, (2) in the other declensions, -ow, Ep. -oiv. The form 
δυεῖν beside δυοῖν may be compared with οἴκει, οἶκε, and perhaps 
points to an original ε vocalisation of the case. The Greek 
endings do not correspond to other Indo-European dual 
endings, and cannot be reconciled with them. | 


The Plural The om. Plur. ends in (1) -es, 6. g. marép-es, πόδ-ες, κί-ες, 
oo νέκυτες. ‘The forms βάσεις, ἡδεῖς, of the /- and U-declensions 
are for βασει-ες, Sk. gd/ay-as, ἡδεξ-ες, Sk. svddév-as. The 

| Attic βασιλῆς is the proper contracted form of βασιλῆ-ες, the 

nom. plur. of βασιλεύς, while βασιλεῖς is late. (2) In the O- 

/and A-declensions -es should contract with the stem-vowel 

and give immas (= ἱππο-ες), χωρᾶς (= xwpa-es), cf. Sk. acuas, 

-but we do not find these forms in Greek. The nom. plur. of 

the O-declension, e. g. ἵπποι, has replaced immws, and has been 

“formed on the model of roi, Sk. 2, of the pronominal de- 
*clension. In the same way χῶραι has taken the place of xwpas. 
Accusative. The Accusative case-endings are (1) -zs. In the O-declen- 
sion -o-vs, Cretan κόρμονς, passes in Attic into -ους, 6. g. κόσ- 

μους. In the A-declensions χώρας is for χωρα-νς, cf. Cretan 
πρειγευτάνς, Att. πρεσβευτάς. In the /- and U-declensions 

instead of βασι-νς, βασῖς, Sanskrit gd/?s, and βαρυ-νς, βαρῦς, 

Sanskrit gurus, Epic ὄϊς, νέκῦς, we find βάσεις and βαρεῖς, 

which are really nominatives used as accusatives, as are 

πόλεις, πηχεῖς, βελτίους, etc. (2) -ns, e.g. πόδ-ας, πατέρ-ας, 
φέροντ-ας, etc. From stems in -t we have acc. pl. in -as, 

e.g. Epic πόλι-ας, but in Attic the nom. πόλεις is used. In 

| Homer we find ὄϊς, #vis. From stems in -% we have ὀφρύ- 

as, vexv-as, but also νέκῦς, dpxvs, etc. The acc. of βασιλεύς is 
βασιληᾷ-ας, which by metathesis of quantity becomes βασιλέας. 
| From monosyllabic stems the Attic accs. ναῦς and βοῦς are 
\newly modelled on ναῦν and βοῦν, and replace νῆξ-ας, Bof-as. 


Neuter The euter Nom. and Acc. suffix is -a in all stems, but 
“Sam and the older Sanskrit has -@ in the O-declension, elsewhere -z, 


e.g. φέροντ-α, Sk. δλάγαγι-. In the /- and U-stems the 
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neut. plur. was originally marked by the long vowel, e. g. Sk. 
puri, Lat. /ri-gin/a, but endings in τὰ have been preferred, 
6. g. βαρέα, τρία, 

The Genztive Plural has for its suffix -ov, which stands for Genitive. 
an original I.-E. suffix -dm, e.g. ἵππων for immo-6m. In the 
A-declension we have χωρῶν, Epic θεά-ων. The formation 
has here been modelled on that of the pronominal declension, 
e.g. τάων for τᾶσων, Sk. éasam. In the declension of feminine 
adjectives and participles in -y, the gen. plur., 6. g. φίλων, has 
not the circumflex accent unless the word is oxytone 
throughout. In the A- and O-declensions the long vowel of 
the ending is due to contraction with the vowel of the stem. 
But this long vowel has by analogy been transferred to the 
other declensions, and we get ποδ-ῶν (not ποδ-ον), νεκύ-ων, etc. 
The genitives πόλεων, βάσεων are accented on the analogy of \ 
their genitives singular. 

The Locative ending is -σι, 6. g. θύρα-σι, ᾿Αθήνη-σι, πατρᾶ-σι, Locative. 
ποιμέ-σι, etc., in Sanskrit -sw, e.g. dgve-su. ‘The uses of Dative | 
and Locative have coalesced and the case-forms cannot be 
kept distinct. In the A-declension, besides the ending in -acu © 
already given, we find -yov and -αισι, e.g. νύμφησι in Homer 
and νύμφαισι: in the O-declension we have λόγοι-σι. In the 
Z- and U-declensions, instead of βασΐ-σι, Bapv-o1, we find 
βάσε-σι and βαρέ-σι, with the same vowel as the rest of the 
plural (p.95). From νέκυς we have Epic νέκυσσι as well as 
νεκύτεσσι. From βασιλεύς we have βασιλεῦ-σι, shortened | 
according to rule (p. 66) from βασιληυ-σι, as also is vav-ci | 
from vav-ci. Regularly, of course, σ between vowels should ) 
disappear, but from the influence of the love of uniformity ὁ >) 
intervocalic « was kept in the dative on the analogy of forms 
where it was not intervocalic, 6. g. θρικ-σι, θριξί. 

In Liquid stems we find the weak stem in πατρά-σι, Sk. 
pttr-su, while on the other hand ¢pe-ci has replaced φρα-σι 
for φρῃ-σι, and has kept the ε of the other cases. 

In S-stems we have ἔπεσ-σι, Att. ἔπε-σι, or with doubling of 


Instru- 
mental, 


Singular 
Number. 
Nomina- 
tive. 


Vocative. 


Ὕ 
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the stem the Homeric ἐπέ-εσ-σι for ἐπεστεσ-σι. From εἰδώς 
we have εἰδόσι (εἰδ-- β[οτ-σι), with the stem of εἰδότες, etc., but 
with the weak stem we should have rather had εἰδυσι (εἰδ- 
vo-at). 

An Instrumental ending appears in λύκοις, Sk. vfkais, 
pointing to an original 1.- Εἰ, -δίς. Upon this model probably 
rose the datives of the A-declension in -as, which only thrice 
occur in Homer. ‘There is no corresponding ending -ϊ- 
from this declension in Sanskrit. The instrumental ending 
-φι(ν) appears in Homer, both as plural and singular, 6. 9. 
the plur. θεό-φιν, θύρη-φιν, στήθεσ-φι, as well as the sing. 
στρατό-φιν, βίη-φι, ἶ-φι. 


Tuer Latin Noun-SysTem. 


The Latin noun-system differs from the Greek in having 


_no dual, with the exception of the isolated forms duo, améo, 
_ and possibly the neuters of the fourth declension cornu; yenm: 


j 


It has an ablative in common use in the singular and some 


considerable remains of a locative. The dat.-abl. plural of 


A-and O-stems is instrumental in origin. 

The case endings are as follows :— 

Nominative-—The normal ending is -s, which, however, 
often disappears under the laws governing final combinations 
of consonants in Latin. Thus corresponding to the Greek 
ἀγρός we should have Latin *agros, but ro unaccented seems 
to become er (compare p. 38), and agers passes into ager. 
Jerents becomes ferens, but homons becomes homo, if this last 
type is not formed merely by a lengthening of the last vowel 
of the stem, like Gk. ἄκμων. 

Corresponding to the Greek type πολίτης we find in Old 
/Latin paricidas, hosticapas, etc. In later times the masculine 
A-stems have been assimilated to the more common 
feminine ( poe/a). | 

Vocative-—A distinct form is only found in O-stems, 
when the termination is -e. 
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Accusative—The normal suffix is -m after vowels, -m Accusa- 
(-em) after consonants. In the majority of /-stems, however, tive. 
the termination -em, on the analogy of the consonantal stems, 
has become more usual, -zm often surviving only in stereo- 
typed adverbial forms (fartim, praesertim, etc.). 

Neuter nom. and acc. in the case of O-stems take -m, else- 
where consist of the pure stem modified by the laws of final 
combinations, e. g. cor(d), lac(¢). Sometimes they are assi-( 
milated to the masculine, as in the adjs. felix, zngens. 

Genitive.—The terminations are (1) -os in the old Latin Genitive. 

οἰ senalu-os, passing into -ws in Cerer-us. (2) -zs, the normal} 
‘termination of the third declension and often also of the 
fourth (senafu-zs). This termination, though unknown to 
Greek, finds its parallel in other J.-E. languages. (3) -7 in 
O- and A-stems (mensa-7 = mensae, domino-t = domint), (4) 
-as, the original termination in A-stems, surviving in classical 
Latin in faml-as. 

Dative-—The termination seems to have been -az, and in Dative. 
the oldest Latin we find populoz Romanot (for populo-az). But} 
in all declensions a confusion has arisen between the dative, © 
locative, instrumental and ablative endings, and the difficulty 
of deciding the origin of any given form is increased by the ἢ 
fact that at a certain period of the language -e7, -7 or -€ seem / 
to have been used indifferently to represent the same sound, * 

For instance, in /-stems ove, also written ovez and ovz, was | 
used in the sense of the dative, but whether in origin it ish 
dative or locative is uncertain. J/emsae (mensa-z) seems to be ἡ 
locative (cf. Romae), but domino may be ablative (cf. 
Corintho). ἡ 

Locative-—The termination is -ῷ which certainly survives Locative. 
in domt, humt, etc. In some adverbial forms we get ter- 
minations in -é and -7 side by side, e.g. peregré and peregri. 

The -é strictly belongs to consonantal stems, a final -7 be- 
coming -é regularly in Latin (maré, stem mari-), the -2 to /- 
stems by contraction with the final vowel. 
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Ablative. A blahive-—T he termination is -d, b -d, but the final vowel of the 
stem is lengthened before the consonant, so that probably 
ἮΝ | the termination also contained a vowel. The consonant is 
J lost in classical Latin, but in early Latin we find forms like 
| Gnatvod (Gnaed), and the forms med, fed are common in 
Plautus, both as ablatives and by a further extension as accu- 
_ satives. An ending with adverbial meaning is -/us, e.g. fundi- 
| lus, pent-tus, in-tus, Gk. év-rés. Another ending with ablatival 
meaning comes in 77-de, un-de. 
Instru- Instrumental——T he termination is - ἃ, which must become 
mental. in Jater Latin -%, and therefore coalesces with the locative. 
Any certain trace of it is therefore hard to find. mani, e. g., 
may be (1) instr. for manu-e, (2) 8]. for manii-d. Possibly 
the adv. gu? stands for gui-e (from gui-s) as filz for filte. 
The Dual survives in améé, dud, perhaps octd, and possibly 
in the neuters of the fourth declension which denote a pair of 
things—genit, corni (p. 105). 


The Plural » JVom¢native-—'The endings are (1) -és, which with /- and U- 
et tems contracts with the final vowel to -és, -#s, e.g. paris, 
tive. uctus. The long vowel may have been transferred to con- 
sonantal stems, as in pedés, or the lengthening may be due to 

the analogy of the accusative. There is no certain trace of 

this ending in A-stems in Latin. (2) In O- and A-stems 

the terminations were originally -o7, -az as in Greek, and may 

be explained as borrowed from the pronominal declension 

(ΔΖ, tstae). mensat becomes mensae as in the gen. sing. The 

| forms of the O-declension were successively poploe, pople, 
ποιοὶ Ἢ 


] / . hy. 
Accusa- Accusative.—The termination is -#s after a vowel, be- 
ee coming -s with a lengthening of the preceding vowel (eguds 


= egud-ns), and -ns after a consonant (pedés = pedus). In 

_Z-stems the proper form is ovis (ovz-ns), but the analogy 
of the consonantal stems has produced the by-form 
loves. 


: 
Μ peed ἴδια. ὠὰ a 
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In the case of neuters the original termination - (Sk. 
γερά) of the O-declension has become universal, but the ἢ 
final vowel has been shortened, except in e.g. guadra-ginia | 
and in some adverbs like zwz/ered. . tri-ginta preserves the 
older form of the neuter plural of /-stems (p. 107). 

Genitive.—The endings are (1) -dm becoming -dém_ in Genitive. 
consonantal, /- and U-stems, which also survives in some) 
forms of the O- and A-stems (duum-virum, talentum, am- \ 
phorum). Very frequently consonantal stems have an 7 
inserted before the termination on the analogy of the /-stems 
(ctvitatium, stem civitat-). (2) -sdm becoming -rum. This 
strictly belongs to the pronominal declension, but is the 
ordinary ending in the A-, O- and E-stems, the penultimate 
vowel being always long. 

Dative and Ablative.—(1) A- and O-stems have an instru- ὍΛΟΝ 
mental form, mezszs, equis standing for mensdats, equors » (Sk. ἃ] Ablative. 
instr. égvazs). In Old Latin we find olves (¢dlis), w ich seems 
an intermediate form. (2) All other stems have -dés, appa- 
rently answering to the Sk. ending -éAyas, but the corres- 
pondence is not exact. All consonantal stems insert an 7 [ 


before the termination on the analogy of the /-stems ome ge 


bus, stem voc- ; contrast Sk. vag-bhyas). a 


Tue Pronouns. 


The Pronouns (ἀντωνυμίαι) were so called from the fact of The Pro- 
their being able to take the place ofa noun. For the purpose "°""* 
of considering their inflexions they may be divided into those 
which mark the distinctions of gender and those which do 
not. 


I. PRONOUNS WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF GENDER. 


The Personal Pronouns do not mark distinctions of Personal 
gender. ‘They are remarkable for the number of different P7°20""s- 
stems employed in their declension. 
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First per- Furst Personal Pronoun, 
sonal pro- 


ae Nom. Sing. éyw, before vowels in Homer ἔγών, Boeotian ἰώ, ἰών, 


Latin ego, later egd. The relation of this case to Sk. ahdm and the cases 
from the stems pe-, μο- is obscure. 

Acc. ἐμέ and enclitic με, Lat. #2, with vowel lengthened in a mono- 

, syllable ending in a vowel. 

Dat. ἐμοί, μοι, Sk. me, Lat. mz, Dor. ἐμ-ίν (often accusat.), Lat. mihi 

to some extent answers to Sk. dat. méhyam. 
| Gen, ἐμε-σιο, ἐμεῖο, ἐμέο, ἐμεῦ, ἐμοῦ, μεῦ, μοῦ. These forms are geni- 
tives of possessive stems with suffix -σιίο. 

There is a Doric gen. with suffix -s, ἐμέος, ἐμοῦς, ἐμεῦς, on the analogy 
of the consonantal declension, and in Homer ἐμέ-θεν with an abla- 
tival suffix. The Latin genitives are mez and old Latin form mis 
with suffix -s. 


The stem of the Dual is vo-. 


Nom. and Acc. v@i, Att. vw. 
Gen. and Dat. νῶϊν, Att. νῷν. 


This stem supplies the plural of the first personal pronoun 
in Latin. 

—-The stem of the plural is Aeol. dupe-, Att. que-, Sk. 
asma-, pointing back to L.-E. gsme-. Originally the in- 
flexional endings were not plural, as can be seen in the 
Homeric acc. ἄμμε. Later on the plural endings were added. 

_ Nom. plural Aeol. ἄμμες, Doric dpés, At tuss for original dupe. 
The ending of ἡμεῖς is due to the analogy of such forms as σαφεῖς, 

_ Ace. Epic and Aeol. ἄμμε, Ion. ἡμέας, Att. ἡμᾶς, and poet. jas. 
~ Dat. Aeol. ἄμμιν, ἄμμι, Dor. apty, Att. ἡμῖν, poet. ἧμιν. 
Gen. Aeol. ἀμμέων, Dor. ἁμέων, Att. ἡμῶν for an original sing. ἄμμειο 
like the sing. ἐμεῖο. 
The aspirate of the Att. and Doric forms is due to the ; 
analogy of ὑμεῖς. 


Second Second Personal Pronoun. 
Pronoun.) Nom. Sing. Epic τύνη, Dormré; Att. σύ, Lat, #2. The σ in Attic has) 
7 ‘come in from other cases where it stands for original fu, e.g. in the acc, 


με- Dor. τέ, Att. oé. The form τίν in Theocritus answers to the 
accusatives piv, viv of the third personal pronoun. 

ex Dat. rFor, Dor. τοί, Att. σοί, Sk. ¢e; Latin ¢7z, more or less corres- 
ponding to Sk. dat. t#bhyam. 


οὖ i 
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Gen. TfFe-a10, σεῖο, σέο, σεῦ, Att. cod, Dor. τέο, τεῦ, τέος, τεῦς, Latin — 
tuz, older /zs. 


Nom. and Acc. Dual σφῶϊ, σφώ. ~ 

Gen. and Dat. Dual σφῶϊν, σφῷν. - 

The stem is obscure. 

The stem of the Plural is tye-, Sk. yusma-, I.-E. iusme-, 
to which, as with the first person, plural endings have been 
added. ‘The aspirate of the Greek stem is regular in Attic 
and Doric. ‘The original inflexion should have run— 


| ὕμμε, ὕμμειο, ὕμμι. 


The stem vo(s)- of the Latin is unknown in Greek, but 
answers to Sk. vas. 


Third Personal Pronoun. 

The stem of the third person is ofe- ofo-, Sk. sva-, with a Third 
fuller form cefe-, cefo-, Old Latin sovo- from sewo-, which, ep ας 
being as an enclitic unaccented, becomes suu-s (p. 35). 

Acc. ofe, €, Epic €é, Lat. sé. 
Dat. ofa, of, Epic ἑοῖ, 
Gen. σξε-σιο, εἶο, ἕο, εὗ, οὗ, 

The stem σφε-, σφο-, appears in the forms σφι, σφιν, σφισίν," 
as well as in the plural σφεῖς, σφῶν, etc. and the dual σφωΐ, \ 

ope. Originally the stem may have come from an instru- 
mental o-¢i and been extended. 

Out of the double form of the stem ofe- and arf rose the 
two forms of the reflexive. 


- 

«Ὁ 4 
Ἶ σε-αυτον = σβ-αυτον = Favrov -- αὑτόν, WK Ἶ =\ 
‘ 


σεξε-αυτον ΞΞ σεξ-αυτον ΞΞ ἑξαυτον = ἑαυτόν. 


a 


‘In the same way σεαυτόν, σαυτόν must be referred to the 
two stems refFe- and rfo-. 

The original Latin abl. 15. sé¢d, which survives as a con 
junction and preposition in the forms séd, séd-ztzo, etc. When \ 
used as an abl. it naturally loses the din classical Latin, but 
the parallel forms méd, ed are not uncommon in Plautus as 
ablatives, and also, by a confusion of forms, as accusatives. 

I 
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Possessive pronouns are forms from the stems of the 
personal pronouns used adjectivally and declined as O-stems, 
e.g. ἐμό-ς, ods for rfé-s, ὅς Sk. sva-. For the plural in Attic we 
find ἡμέότερους, Oplie-repo-s, cf. Lat. zoster, vester with compara- 
tive terminations, but in Aecolic ἄμμος, typos, Dor. duds, duds. 

Spés and σφέτερος have been formed on the analagy of és 

ἃ ἡμέτερος. 


Il. Ῥκονοῦνβ. WHICH MARK THE DISTINCTIONS OF GENDER. 


Pronouns, ‘The article 6, 7, τό was, like all definite articles, demonstra- 
An oftive in its origin, as we see from its Homeric uses. ὁ, 7, τό 
gender. answer to Sanskrit sé, sa, #éd. The final consonant of the 
neuter of this type is to be seen in Lat. zd, guod, as well as 
in Sk. /éd, and in Greek ποδ-απός, etc. The declension of 
é, 4, τό and the nominal O-declension have been assimilated 
to one another. 
The noms. plural οἱ, ai, for original τ-οί, t-ai as in Doric, 
Sk. 25, have become the model for the nom. pl. of A- and O- 
nominal declensions. The fem. gen. pl. τάων corresponds to 
Sanskrit /zsam, and became the model for the gen. pl. of the 
Genter e.g. θεάων, θεῶν. With addition of suffix -de to 
the stem of the article pronoun we have ὅ-δε, ἥ-δε, ré-de, and 
from the same stem the adverbs ὧδε and ὥς (so). 
The origin of οὗτος can perhaps be seen in τοῦτο for τό- 
~ 3-76, which comes from a doubling of the demonstrative con- 
nected by a, the reduced form of αὖ, answering to the enclitic 
Sanskrit particle κέ, which means ‘ further.’ 
ἐκεῖνος. In Attic ἐκεῖνος, poetic κεῖνος, the diphthong -εἰ- is not 
original, and before the archonship of Eucleides was repre- 
sented on Attic inscriptions by -e-. Lesbian xjvos, Doric 


κῆνος, τῆνος. 


αὐτός. The origin of the oxytone αὐτός is unknown ; its declension 


resembles that of 6, ἡ, τό. 
bs. The stem of the relative ὅ-ς, 7, 6 answers to Sk. yd-s, L-E. 
io-s. ‘To this stem we may refer the relative adverb as. 


ΠΥ τυ 


q 
Γ 
rt 
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The interrogative stem I.-E. go- appears as zo- in Att. mois 
ποῦ, πό-τερος, etc., and κο- in Ionic κοῦ, etc. The Lat. stem is‘ _ 
quo-. The J.-E. ge- appears as τες in Ion. τέο, τέῳ, τέων, \s 
τέοισι, Att. τοῦ, τῷ, etc. The Lat. stem is gue-. 

The composite stem ὅ-πο- is to be found Φαϊ ΥΩ. τ ήχον bao: 
forms, 6.8. ὅπου, ὅπως, Ion. ὅκως. ‘The forms ὅππως, ὅκκως 
came from ὅδ- πως, ὅδικως by assimilation of the nom. aed \ 
neut. 

ΑΚ. ris, interrogative, as well as the indefinite and enclitic.ris. 
τις, Lat. guzs, has in the Greek inflexion a nasal which does 
not appear elsewhere.» The stem r- appears in the dat. pl. 
τίσι and the neuter sing. ri, and is also to be found in Ion. 
ἄσσα, Att. ἄττα. Original ra, used as an enclitic, passed to 
aoa, tra, and the forms ἄσσα, ἅττα are due to the fact that 
ὅσα, tra occur only after neuter plurals ending in a, e.g. Ar. 

Ran. 172 πόσ᾽ ἄττα ; for πόσα tra; 

The ν of the oblique cases was probably extended from, 
the acc. sing. τινα. The regular accusative would be τιν, but 
just as Ζῆνα with a doubled accusative ending rose out of Ζῆν seal 
and led to a new formation Ζηνός, so out of rw came twa, and \ 
led to the inflexions τινος, τινι, etc. 

The adjectival τόσος, ξόσος, and ὅσος answer to the in- τόσος, ete. 
declinable Lat. 201 quot. ‘They have probably been formed 
by the addition of the suffix -co from indeclinable words, 
which have now disappeared in Greek, e.g. tor-s0-s, τόσσος, 


_— 


τοσος. 

We may refer the adverbial suffixes -θεν, -θι, -θα, -κι 
to a pronominal origin. To -éev, as in αἰνόθεν αἰνῶς, and 
-θι, as in ἠῶθι mpd, we can find no parallel in the cognate 
languages. With -«, as in οὐκί, πολλάκι, We Can compare 
A.-S. δι, the neuter of ἦε. 

Some of the pronominal stems in Latin may be briefly Latin pro- 


noticed :— nominal 
stems. 


' 
| 
| 
: 


to- in ta-m, tu-m, zs-te (older zs-tus), to-t, ta-lis, etc. 
br in 2-s, 2-02, 7-¢a, z7-tem, etc., with the strong form δὲ in e(2)a. 


I2 


The 
Numerals. 


ΚΡ 
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ho- in hic (ho-t-ce), ho-die, ha-c, hu-c, etc. 
ol- in ol-lus (1116 is later and on the model of zfse), τ: γα, ol-im. 
‘al-, alio- in al-ter, alio-s. 

qui-, Gk. τι- in gui-s, gui-d, gui-a, quo-; Gk, wo- in gut (guo-t), ete. 

gué-, Gk. τε- apparently in cottidie, cutus for guettidie, quetus. 

—_ 

The relation of wéer, ubz, etc. to the Gk. stem πο- in πότερος 
is very obscure, for while the meaning and formation are in 
many cases identical, there is no trace of an initial guttural 
in Latin. In zec-ud7z, etc. the ¢ probably belongs to the 
negative, and it is not found at all in neuéer, | 

The characteristic points of the inflexion of pronouns as 
distinguished from that of substantives are as follows :— 

Nom. Sing. masc. and fem. in -2, guo-z (gut), gua-t (quae), εἴς, 

Nom. Sing. neut. in -d, guo-d, gui-d, istu-d, 7i-(8), τό-(δ). 

Gen. Sing. in -izs (only in Latin, unless we see it in the Greek 
ἐμε-ιος, éuvevs—but it is not found with the personal pronouns in Latin). 

Nom. Plur. mase. and fem. in -2, ho-¢ (Az), ha-z (hae), oi, ai, etc. 

Gen. Plur. in -som with a preceding long vowel, originating apparently 
in the feminine, ist0-rum, ista-rum, Ta-wv (τῶν), etc. 

The forms for the nom. and gen. plural have, as already 
explained, been extended to the corresponding cases of the 
A- and O-declension of substantives. 


Tue NumeERALs. 

One. (1) Stem som-, sem-, syi-, sm-. Greek ὁμός, ὅμοιος, ὁμοῦ, 
εἷς ( reps), ἕν (cen), μία (op-ia), μῶνυξ (op-wvvé), ἅμα (smma, an 
instrumental), ἁ-πλοῦς (sy-), ἄτλοχος (sm-). Latin sim-plex, 
sin-gult, sim-wlis. Simul is probably related to Gk. ἄμυδις, 
as aliud to ἄλλυδις. Semel is better divided se-mel, where 
the termination is the same as in Germ. ez7-ma/, the original 
meaning being ‘ a time by itself,’ 

(2) Stem gno-. Greek ot, Latin ovnos, oenus, unus, cf, 
noenum = ne-oanum 

The Homeric ἴα, ἰῷ are obscure. Perendie cannot be 
connected with wus, but more probably contains a similar 
form to Gk. παρά (perz), 
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Two. We have a dual form, dudu (originally before vowels), 
duo (before consonants): in composition also dud- (δρώδεκαὶ), 
dy- (Sf-is, bis). The form δύο as well as δύω appears in 
Homer, who uses it as indeclinable. In later Greek we find 
plural forms dvas, δυσί, etc., and so exclusively in Latin. 

Three. Stem tret-, irt-, in τρεῖς, tres (treies), rpi-s, τρίτος. 

Four. Stems qguetudr-, gtur-. The relation of these forms 
is an exceedingly difficult question. Sanskrit has a cardinal | 
caivaras, an ordinal suriyas, apparently for k/ur-zyas, shewing 
the reduced stem. Greek has rérropes and réropes (Doric), ἡ 
τέσσερες (Ionic), τέτταρες (Attic), shewing a vowel gradation 
in the last syllable of the stem. The Homeric πίσυρες is said 
to be Aeolic, and seems to represent the reduced stem g/ur- 
with the velar becoming before the dental, the « being 
inserted for the sake of euphony. In rérpa-ros, rérap-ros the | 
w has left no trace. The reduced root perhaps appears in 
τρυ-φάλεια for πτρυ-φαλεια (I.-E. g/ur-). 

In Latin the α of guattuor is a difficulty, but gue- is un- 
known in Latin at the beginning of a word except when 
followed by 7, and as the regular *coffuor would have borne 
no resemblance to the cognate forms, the @ may have been 
introduced from the ordinal guartus. ‘The d in guadruplex, 
etc. is unexplained. τὰ 

Five. 1.-Ἐ. pénge, Sk. pdiica, Gk. πέντε, Latin guzngue for 
*penque by an assimilation of the labial to the guttural as 
prope stands for progue (cf. proximus). πέμπτος, quin(c)ius 
are regular. ἔχ 

Six. 1.-Ἐ sueks, Sk. sds, Gk. ἕξ, Lat. sex. 

Seven. 1.-E. sepim, Sk. sapié, Gk. ἑπτά, Lat. sepiem. 

Eight. 1.-E. okto(u), Sk. asta, astat, Gk. ὀκτώ, Lat. σείο. 

Nine. I.-E. néum, Sk. néva, Gk. év-véFa, Lat. novem. The 
Greek ordinal shews a single nasal in ἔνατος, The details of 
the various forms and the meaning of the first syllable in 
Greek are obscure. 

Ten. 1.-E. dekm, Sk. déga, Gk. δέκα, Lat. decem. 
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Twenty. Sk. viiigaté, Gk. εἴκατι, εἴκοσι, Lat. viginte. ‘The 
Doric εἴκατι may stand for βεικζτι, and the o of εἴκοσε come 
from the ordinal εἴκοστος (<ixovr-ros). The origin of the first 
syllable is obscure. The example of the German languages 
would lead us to look for a compound of which the first 
element signifies ‘two;’ but though duz- after a vowel in 
Latin might become we-, as suaduts becomes suavis, this will 
not account for the Greek and Sanskrit forms. The g of 
the Latin is also unexplained, though it may be due to the 
following 2. 

The higher numerals are formed by the addition in Greek 
of -xovra, in Latin of -gzu/a, to the simple numeral, but 
always with a long vowel preceding the termination. ὀγδοή- 
κοντα seems earlier than ocfoginfa, of which a bye-form 
octuaginia exists, which has influenced the form of sepfa- 
ginia. ‘This is only one of the many cases of the influence 
of assimilation and analogy, which, as we should expect, is 
specially common in the numerals. But in most cases its 
working is so obvious as not to require illustration. 

Hundred. 1.-E. knt6m, Gk. ἑκατόν, Lat. centum. The prefix 
in Greek is unexplained. The suffix -emgentz which is so 
largely used to form the multiples in Latin originates with 
forms like sepiingentt (sepimknié). The Greek suffix -κοσιοι 
corresponds to the Sk. -ραήνα (Dor. -κατιοι) but has the vowel 
of -κοντα. 

The Gk. χίλιοι (in Hom. -χῖλοι) goes back to a stem χεσλο-, 
~ Sk. sa-hdsra, Dor. χήλιοι, Aeol. χέλλιοι, which should strictly 
in Attic become χείλιο. ille, mélia may be akin to μύριοι. 

The numerals in the other series may be treated more 
briefly. 

πρῶτος, Dor. mparos, is superlative in form, like przmus. 
WB δεύτερος has nothing to do with δύω, but is related to δεύομαι 
as secundus to sequor. ἕβδομ-ος, septim-us, decim-us shew the 
original final nasal of the stem, the suffix being simply -os, 
which in δέκατος has been supplanted by ~TOS. 
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| Bind stands for dwoinot (Engl. ‘wain) as bis for dur's, and 
_ ffrom this form the suffix -z has been extended in the 
a Ἵ distributives to ¢rénd, quinz. 
4 _ LNonus for noumus. may owe its second x to assimilation. 
_ The later ordinals are formed with the suffix -imus, -simus 
.. - thus, vigesimus = viknt-timus; and then -¢e(n)stmus was 
taken as the suffix throughout the series. 
a . Ler beside τρίς may represent an unaccented form, perhaps 
% oe te in some phrase like dés ef fer pronounced with 
one accent. The same theory will account for /ertius beside 
| 4 τρίτος where the Sk. /r/iya shews the root syllable to have 
“ῇ δι. been originally unaccented (p.76). Qua‘er (instead of *guatur) 
τς would seem to owe its final vowel to “er. The rest present 
j no special difficulty. The adverbs in -cens seem to be 
Ὗ originally substantival ; οἵ, érzens, τριάς ({γ 1155}. 


_ Verb Finite 


and In- 
finite. 


Inflexional 
forms. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue VERB. 


For the sake of practical convenience two main divisions 
of the verb are made, into forms /?nzfe and forms /ufinite. 
The forms of the Verb Finite contain elements signifying 
differences of person, number, time, and modality, and are 
distinguished from other parts of speech by the union in one 
and the same word of Sudject and Predicate, which are sever- 
ally expressed in the ending and the stem. ‘The endings are 
called Person-Endings. The Verb Infinite in the Infinitives, 
Participles, and Verbal nouns belongs properly to the nominal 
class. ‘The Infinitive in Greek for instance was, as we shall 
see, originally the dative of an abstract noun. 

In Inflexional languages like Greek and Latin there is a 
great variety of grammatical forms. The Greek approxi- 
mates most closely to the Sanskrit, and from a comparison 
of these two languages we obtain our idea of the structure 
of the Indo-European Verb. Greek and Latin mark by 
changes of form the character of the predication and the 
mental attitude of the speaker. This is what we understand 
by differences of Mood (ἐγκλίσεις). Differences of time are 
marked by differences of Zénse (χρόνοι), which again are 
expressed by change of form. So too with differences of 
Person (πρόσωπον) in the subject of the proposition; of 
Number (ἀριθμός); of the state of the subject (διάθεσις), 
which we call Vozce. All the foregoing differences of 
form are embraced under the general term of Conjugation 
(συζυγία). 


ἀρ: 


— a . 
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The first distinction to be noted in the Greek verb is that Thematic 
between Thematic and Won-thematic Stems. Coa 
᾿ Thematic Stems are those in which the termination is(Stems. 
| preceded by the vowels ε and ο, of which o appears before Pe 
: nasals and ε before other letters, 6. g. Av-o-pev, AV-e-Te, λύουσι 
-Ἔ (Ξξλυ-ο-ντι). 
The name Thematic implies that the addition of the 
vowels « and o forms the verbal stem into a new theme. 
7 Just as the addition of the primary suffix -o- makes Aoy-o- a 
nominal stem, so the addition of -o- makes Aey-o- a tense \ 
stem. 
In the Subjunctive Mood this thematic vowel is lengthened 
and we have Av-w-pev, λύ-η-τε, λύ-ω-σι. ; 
Non-thematic stems do not shew this variable ε and o, but 
with them the ending is added directly to the root or stem, 
6, g. ἐσ-μέν, ἴδ-μεν, λελύκα-μεν, ἐλύσα-μεν. 


᾿ Person Endings. 


The origin of the Person-Endings is uncertain. They are Person 
perhaps to be referred back to Pronominal roots, but it is 48 
y impossible to trace the history of their development from 

a primitive form. 

The Person-Endings are : 
(1) Primary, i.e, those used in the Present, Perfect and 
Future Indicative and in the Subjunctive Mood. 
(2) Secondary, i.e. those used in the Hzstorical tenses, the 
Imperfect, Aorist and Pluperfect of the Indicative and in the 
_ Optative. — 
(3) Those of the Imperative Mood. 


a a. 


The Person-Endings of the Active Voice are as follows: 


first Person Singular Active. 
(1) Primary ending, (i) -μὲ in non-thematic verbs, 6. g. ἵστη- First sing. 
μι, and in the optative of most thematic verhs, 6. g. Φέροι-με; δον 
(ii) - in thematic verbs, e.g. φέρω. The Sanskrit ending is 


= ae 
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always -mz. In the Perfect the ending is -a, which seems to 
be original. 

(2) Secondary, -ν for L-E. -m, e. g. ἔφερο-ν, Sk. dbhara-m. 

After consonants -y becomes sonant and appears as -a, 


[ g. ἦα for no-m. This -a has by analogy replaced -ον in the 


forms εἶπ-α and ἤνεγκ-α. 

It has been supposed that the secondary endings of thematic verbs, 
I_-E. -omt, -es, -et, Gk.-ov, -es, -ε, and Sk. -am, -as, -at, are earlier in origin 
than the primary. In Sanskrit the primary endings seem formed by adding 
-2 to the secondary, 6. g. -dmz (with long vowel), -asz, -a¢z answering to the 
Greek non-thematic endings - μι, -o1, -τι. In the Greek thematic endings 
τω, -εἰς, -εἰ, it has been suggested! that « has been zz/fixed or passed into 
the preceding syllable. Thus φέρω = pepoa = φεροια = peporm, where 
m has become sonant ; φέρεις is for φερε-ι-5 and φέρει for pepe-t-7. This 
theory does not account for Lat. ferd (p. 148). 


Second Person Singular. 

Second (1) Primary, -σι, in Sanskrit dhéra-sz. In Greek this end- 
sing. act. jing only appears in the Substantive verb, viz. Homeric ἐσ-σί, 

In Thematic verbs the ending of the present is -es, 6. g. 
φέρεις. ᾿ 

The ending of the znd sing. perf. act. was -@a which 
answers to Sk. -‘ha, and survives in οἷσ-θα for oid-6a, Sk. 
vet-tha, and ἦσ-θα, which points back to an old perfect ja, 
Sk. dsa, ἦσθα, etc. 
In the Homeric ἐθέλῃ-σθα, βάλοι-σθα, etc., -σθα has replaced 


-- 


-6a on the analogy of οἶσ-θα, ἦσ-θα, in which the o belongs 
to the stem (cf. p. 126). 


(2) The secondary ending is -s, e.g. ἔφερε-ς, φέροι-ς, 


ἵστη-ς, ἔλυσα-ς. 
Third Person Singular. 


Third pers. (1) Primary ending -r, in ἐσ-τί, Sanskrit d-/, Doric δίδω- 
sing. act. τς, Attic δίδω-σι, Sanskrit déda-f. 
This is the ending in Greek of the third sing. of the -μι 


1 Classical Review, March, 1888. 
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conjugation generally. It also appears in the Epic ἐθέλῃσι, 
ἄγῃσι, etc., but here the iota subscript points to an extension 
of the proper ending by an external addition. The ending is 
almost confined to the Homeric poems and exists side by 
side with the normal -η. 

In the thematic conjugation we have the ending -e: in the - 
Pres., 6. g. φέρει, Sanskrit δλάγα-. The corresponding form 
to the Sanskrit would in Greek be φερετι, and this according 
to rule would pass to φερεσι. But φέρεις, φέρει seem to have 
secondary endings, -s, -r with preceding « like optat. φέρο-ι-ς, 
pépo-t-(r). 

(2) Secondary ending originally -r:- π-ἔφερε(τ), Sanskrit 
Gbharat; φέροι(τ), Sanskrit dharet. 

The / remains in Latin (e.g. era/), but according to rule | 
has disappeared in Greek, Latin has -/in the perfect cectdst 
where Greek has only -e, as in οἶδε, Sanskrit véda. 

The ending of the third sing. of the sigmatic aorist is -e, 
just as in the third sing. of the perfect. Thus ἐδεικ-σε (ἔδειξε), 
is like the perfect οἷδ-ε, and has not the same vowel as 
ἐδεικ-σας (ἔδειξας). 


First Person Plural. 


The ending in Attic in both primary and historical tenses First plur. 


is -uev. In Doric we find the ending -μες. In Sanskrit we a9: 


have primary -mas, secondary -ma. 

The Sanskrit -mas and the Latin -mus appear to point to 
a primary ending ins. In both Greek and Latin there is but 
one ending for all tenses. 


Second Person Plural. 


Primary and Secondary ending -re. Sanskrit has primary Second 
-tha, secondary -éa. plesh 
In the perfect -θε is the ending immediately after the full 
root, e.g. Epic xexpay-6e, Elsewhere we have -re, e.g. 


πεπόνθα-τε. 


Third 


plural. 
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Third Person Plural. 

(1) Primary endings: 

(a) -ντι, L-E. -nit, e.g. Doric φέρο-ντι, Att. φέρουσι, Sk. 
bhéra-ntt. In Homer we have τιθεῖσι {(τιθε-ντι), διδοῦσι 
(διδο-ντι). 

(6) -avrt, -ἄσι, 1.- ἘΠ. - ἡ accented, 6. g. Epic ἔ-ἄσι, Att. aor, 
ἤν Sk s-Gntt, y-dntt, ἀγνύ- σι, μεμά-ασι. As hiatus was not ad- 
missible in the original language, the hiatus of the Greek forms 
seems to point to -σᾶσι as the original ending, as in ἴσασι for 
«ἰὃ-σᾶσι, and εἴξασι for εἰκ-σᾶσι. Sanskrit has vedés, as against 


» (GK. ξιδισᾶσι. It may therefore be that in the perfect -σᾶσι 


has replaced a shorter ending -σι, 6. g. ἰδ-σι. If so the longer 
énding i is due to the analogy of ἔ-ἄσι, ἴ-ασι, which have also 
rovided the type for Att. τιθέ-ασι, διδό-ασι. 

(c) -ἅτι, -ἄσι, 1.- Εἰ, -z/7 unaccented. Homer has λελόγχ-ἄσε, 
πεφύκ-ἄσι, and there is a Doric form ἐθώκ-ἅτι. But this is an 
unusual ending for the perfect, and is formed probably on the 
analogy of -tra of the middle, e.g. τετεύχ-αται. See p. 126. 
If -σι were the original ending in the perfect, πεφύκ-ἄσι could 
stand for πεῴυξι with a of the perfect intruded. Cf. p. 138. 

(2) Secondary endings : 

(a) -ν(τ), I.-E. -πῇ, ἔφερο-ν, Lat. era-nt. 

(ὁ) -ar(r), I.-E. -ἡ2, ἔλυσ-αν. 

From Non- thematic verbs we have the Homeric ἔσταν, ἔβαν, 
ἔφαν, etc. 

The optative ending is -ev, 6. g. εἶτεν, but an earlier -αν is 
justified by the Elean ἀποτίνοι-αν, συνέ-αν, and the so-called 
Aeolic aorist optative, e. g. τίσει-αν. The ending -ev may have 
been assimilated to the quality of the vowel in εἴτην, εἴ-ης, or 
followed the analogy of the aor. ἐφάν-ην, ἐφάν-ης, pl. épav-ev, 

The ending -σαν appears in the strong aor. ἔβη-σαν (€8nv), 
ἔθε-σαν, ἔγνω-σαν, in the optat., as in Epic σταίησαν and εἴη-σαν, 
and in late forms like ἐλάβο-σαν, and is probably due to the 
analogy of the sigmatic aorist, e.g. ἔλυσ-αν. It also appears 
in the plupf., e. g. Epic τέθνασαν, and in the aor. pass. 


“νων - 
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For the rst pers. dual Greek has no separate form. The active 

For the second and third we have primary -rov, or gs end- 
secondary -TOV, -Tav (-rnv). 

The primary endings of the Sanskrit -/has, -/as have no re- 
semblance to the Greek, but the secondary dbhara-tam, 
dbhara-tim answer to ἐφέρε-τον, ἐφερέ-την. 

In Homer there are three instances (διώκε-τον, ἐτεύχε-τον, 
λαφύσσε-τον) of a 3rd dual impf. in -rov. On the other 
hand the use of the termination -ryv for the second pers. is 
common in Greek. ; 


The Middle Endings. 


Primary -μαι, Secondary -μᾶν (-μην). First sing. 

In Sanskrit the ending is -e, eg. dhdre. Greek has aie 
adopted for all verbs the ending -μαι, which seems non- 
thematic; Sanskrit the ending -e, which seems thematic. 


Second Person Singular. 


Primary -oa, e.g. non-thematic ἵστα-σαι, thematic epe- Second 
σαι, φερε-αι, φέρῃ, Sk. bhara-se. sing. midd. 
Forms like βούλει, οἴει cannot come from βουλεσαι, οἰεσαι: 
they are perhaps active forms in -eo. transferred to the 
middle. =o 
Secondary -σο, 8. g. ἐφερε-σο, ἐφερεο, ἐφέρου. 
Between two vowels s should by rule disappear, as it does 
in ἐλύσω for éAvoaco, but in some cases we find it retained, e.g. 
πρίασο, δίδοσαι, etc., and Epic δύνασαι, μέμνησαι, on the analogy 
of stems ending in a consonant, as in γέγραψαι. 


Third Person Singular. 
Primary ending -ra, Sanskrit -/e:—dqépe-ra, Sanskrit Third sing. 
bhara-te. pice 
Secondary ending -ro, Sanskrit -/a:—éépero, Sanskrit 
adbharata, 
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First Plural Middle. 
First plur. ‘Termination -ye6a, Sanskrit -mahe. ‘There is also in Greek 
cee the form -μεσθα, which appears in Epic ἱκόμεσθα, γενόμεσθα, 
πε: and in ‘Tragic poetry. 


Second Plural Middle. 
Second _ Termination -6e, e.g. ἧσ-τθε. We find in Sanskrit, -dhve for 
erie primary, -dhvam for secondary ending. ‘There is an unex- 
plained difference between the final vowel in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 
The σ of -σθε, as in φέρε-σ-θε, is not original. Originally 
tend only in stems ending in o or a dental, it has passed 


is regular, but not so in λέγε-σ-θε, φέρε-σ-θε,.. 


γῆι Κλ 2... ἩῈ 
Third Plural Middle. 
Third plu. (1) Primary endings -vra, -αται (-ζται) :- --φέρο-νται, Sanskrit 
midd. bhdérante; «i-ara (fara), Sanskrit dsate. 
The rule is that -ara:, -aro should appear after consonants 
and. and v, but -vra, -vro after vowels. 
Thus from pf. stems ending in a consonant we have 
τετάχ-αται, τετράφ-αται, and after « the Epic κεκλί-αται, κεί-αται 
(xéa-rat), but also BeBAj-ara. In Doric γεγράψαται there is an 
ending -cara, which may be compared with the -σασι of εἴξασι. 
(2) Secondary ending, -vro, -aro (-zro) :----ἐφέρο-ντο, Sanskrit 
dbharanta; εἵ-ατο (jaro), Sanskrit dsata. 
Apart from the Indicative, -aro appears as ending of the 
Optative Mood, e.g. γενοίατο, dmodoiaro, This ending is 
regular in Homer. 
Before -αται, -aro gutturals and labials were aspirated, e. g. 
ἐτετάχ-ατο, τεθάφ-αται, but not dentals, as in κεχωρίδ-αται, ἀγω- 


νίδ-αται. 


First Dual Middle. 


First pers. The ending -μεθὸν of the first pers. dual is only sparingly 
pee ceed. used. ‘The form bears no resemblance to the Sanskrit -vahe, 


-vaht, but is like the rst pers. plural -pe@a. 


ae 


(2) Zemporal, where the initial vowel of a verb is lengthened. 
t appears in Sanskrit as well as in Greek. It is to be 


"the Temporal Augment, e.g. ἦγον. We need not suppose that 
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Second and Third Dual Middle. 


Primary, -σθον, -σθον. Secondary, -σθον, -σθᾶν (-σθην). 2nd and 
These do not resemble the Sanskrit. We cannot therefore 3°? 1851 
reconstruct the original form, nor determine the analogy 
upon which these forms arose in Greek. 


The name Augment is a translation of αὔξησις, and is Augment. 
applied to the sign of past time in the Azs/orical tenses of 
the Indicative. Lhe Augment is either (1) SyJadvc, APPEATIN GS commen, 
as ε prefixed in verbs which begin with a consonant; or ΡΖ 


regarded as originally a separate prepositional word ex- 
pressing priority, which in course of time was combined 
with the verb into a single word, e.g. I.-E. ¢ deigom, is in 
Greek ἔλειπον, Even in Greek there are signs that the aug- 
ment could be detached from the verb. In Homer the syllabic 
augment is often omitted, e.g. 87 for ἔβη : in Herodotus the 
temporal augment, e.g. ἐἔρξαν ἴς for εἶ 

The Augment was also originally os signs of which 
are that all augmented forms are barytone and the rule of 
Greek compounds by which the accent does not pass back 
beyond the augment, e.g. παρ-έσχον. 

Where the stem of the Verb begins with a vowel we have Temporal 
augment. 
the contraction of e with the vowel of the verb-stem took 
place within the limits of Greek. The Attic ἦν (era?), Dor. 
js, Old Sanskrit ds, come from an original I.-E. ¢ es/, and, as 
ee contracts in Greek into εἰ, the contraction into » must be 
regarded as prehistoric. Upon the analogy of ἦν, etc., a} 
lengthening of the quantity of the initial vowel came to sand 
for the Temporal Augment, e.g. from ὄρνυμει we have ὦρτο, 
whereas ¢-opro would contract in Greek into ovpro, and from 
ἱκετεύω. we have ἱκέτευον, not εἰκετευον. Where ε remains 
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e.g. édyn_for €-Fayn, εἶδον for €-FiSov, εἵπετο for €-cemero, εἵρπον. 
for é-geprov: in the last two o, though not originally initial, 
has passed into the rough breathing. 

*% In some cases, e.g. ᾧκησα from βοικέω, the initial consonant 

\pas been forgotten. nee 

We sometimes find y- as the syllabic augment, e.g. in 
j ἠ-δυνάμην, ἤ-μελλον, n-Bovdduny. ‘This y- may be assumed in 
ξ ἑ-ώρων for 7-dpev and ἑ-ἄλων for ἠ-ἅλων, where there has been 
: petaiesis of quantity as in βασιλέα for βασιλῆα. In the 
i perfects ἑόρακα, ἑάλωκα, which do not have an augment, there 
"is naturally no trace of η. 
The Augment n- may also be assumed in ἠργαζόμην for 
ἠξεργαζομην, and ἤκαζον for ἠβεικαζον, as compared with the 
perfects εἴργασμαι, εἴκασμαι. 

Where the verb is compounded with a preposition the 
augment comes after the preposition, e.g. ἐν-ῆγον, and some- 
times where the preposition is only apparent, e. g. ἐν-ηντιώμεθα, 
formed from the noun ἐνάντιος, 

In some cases there is double augmentation, e.g. ἠνειχόμην, 


κατ-ε-διήτων, ἠμφεσβήτουν. 


Tense-Stems. 


We now pass on to the various Zense-Stems of the Verb. 
It is the stem which is the constant element in a group of 
related forms. The termination indicates differences of 
person and number, and also the distinctions of voice which 
express the relation borne by the subject to the action, the 
difference, that is, between Active, Passive, and Middle. 
Differences of Tense (χρόνοι) are expressed by varieties of 
Tense-stem, while to express Modality a suffix is added to 

the ‘Tense-stem. 
Present The first group of Tense-stems consists of the Presend and 
ee Strong Aorist stems. The tenses with present-stem, viz. 
Stems. Present _and-Imperfect, imply continuous state or action, the 


ee ee eel 
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[ Aorist signifies a single act or event. Though different in \ 
meaning they are similar in form. Thus ἔφην is an imper- 
fect while ἔστην is an aorist ; ἔγραφον is an imperfect, ἔτραπον 
is an aorist, yet in each case the formation is the same. The 
term Present-siems therefore can embrace the whole class. 


Present Stems. 


Present-stems may be divided into—I. Won- Thematic, 11. 
Thematic. 

I. Of Non-Thematic there are four classes : 

(1) Root-class, (2) Reduplicated class, (3) Weak root with 
suffix νῦ, (4) Weak root with suffix va. 

II. Of Thematic there are five classes : 

(5) Root and thematic -o, -e, (6) Root and -ιο, -se, (7) Root 
and -ro, -re, (8) Root and -oxo, -σκε, (9) Nasal class. 

In Sanskrit there are ten Conjugation Classes distinguished 
according to the formation of the Present-stem. Answering 
to the distinction of Non-thematic and Thematic in Greek 
we find in Sanskrit (1) Verbs with stem-variation, the stem 
being sometimes strong and accented, at other times weak 
and unaccented ; (2) Verbs with present-stem ending in @ 
where the accent is not shifted from the stem to the ending. 
In Greek, Non-thematic stems shew a variation of the stem, 
though this is not accompanied by shifting of the accent. 
The strong stem appears in the active singular, the weak in 
the active plural and throughout the middle. 


(1) The Root Class, where root and verb stem are the 1. The 
same Root Class. 


(z) In some verbs of this class we have stem-variation, 
e.g. el-pt, t-pev, Sk. &-mz, 2-mds. In εἰ-μί (ΞΞ ἐσ-μι) we have éo- 
throughout in Greek, except in the 1st sing. where it changes 
to «i= before μ: in Sanskrit we find ds-mz, plur. s-mds. Greek 
then is without the original stem-variation. In the imperat. 

K 


| 


2. The Re- 
duplicated 
Stems. 


3. Stems 
with suffix 
-nUu. 
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i-c-6 we have the weak stem σ-, but the original s-dhz, pro- 
nounced z-dhz, has had an « prefixed in Greek. Other 
instances of stem-variation are / da, φη-μί, φᾶ-μέν; ν΄ φθᾶ, 
ἔ-φθη-ν, pOd-pevos; ν΄ xev, ἔχεα (== rg The 
tense ἔχεα should originally have run é-xeF- Mt, €-xEv-s, ἐ-χευ-τ, 
plur. ἔ-χυ-μεν, etc., but ἐχεα- has been taken as the stem and 
extended throughout in yea, €xeas, etc. 

(Ὁ) No stem-variation is to be found in ἔ-γνω-ν ἔ-γνω-μεν, 
ἔ-φῦ-ν ἔ-φῦ-μεν, or in the stems of (9-61, χρῆ-σθαι, €-dpa-v, 
πλῆ-το, and others. 


(2) The Reduplicated Non-thematic Present-stems have « 
as the vowel of reduplication. Stem variation is shewn in 
ἵςστη-μι, t-ord-pev ; τί-θη-μι, τί-θε-μεν ; δί-δω-μι, δί-δο-μεν. An- 
swering to the Sanskrit forms ἀακ-ηιάς, dad-mds, we might 
expect in Greek τιθ-μεν, διδ-μεν, but we find a connecting 
vowel of the same quality as the vowel of the singular between 
stem and ending. The grd plurs. rié-aor, 6:86-ao1, Ion. 
τιθεῖσι, διδοῦσι, have been already explained (p. 124). Stem- 
variation is also to be found in πίμ-πλη-μι, πίμ-πλᾶ-μεν. In San- 
skrit we have p2-par-mz, which would be represented in Greek 
by πι-πελ-μι. The πλη- of πίμπλημι is due to the analogy of 
the aor. ἐ-πλή-μην. No variation appears in κί-χη-μι, δίζημαι 
and others. 


(3) The third class of Present-stems consists of the weak 
root and suffixes new, mu. In Sanskrit we have sa-ndé-mi, 
sa-nu-mds, but in Greek the variation is vv-, νύ-, e.g. Seix-vd-pe, 
deix-vi-pev, instead Of δεικ-νευ-μι; Beik-vi-pev. The suffix νεὼ- 
appears only in the thematic verbs, 6. g. κινέω (= xi-veF-o), 
beside xi-vt-ra, with weak suffix. In the third plural v re- 
mains with hiatus before the ending, e.g. ἀγνύ-ασι (= Fay-vuf- 
avrt), cf. Sk. ¢ak-nu-vantt. Had v become consonantal we 
should have had fayvf-avrs=dyvacr, The third class of 
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present-stems is mostly poetic, except δείκ-νυμι, Cevy-vupt, and \ 
ὄμ-νυμι. 

~The verbs in ~avvupt, -εννυμι are post-Homeric, e.g. κερ-άννυμι, 
στορ-έννυμι, etc., Which have been formed on the analogy of 
ἕν-νυ-μι (= βεσ-νυμι). In Attic, ἑσ-νυμι should pass to ei-vups, 
as ov passes to vv only in the Aeolic dialect. However, in 
place of the regular Attic combination » with lengthening of, 
the vowel we have the Aeolic -w- in ἀμφιέννυμι, cam 
(= ζωσ-νυμι), σβέννυμι (= σβεσ-νυμι), which shews that the 
law that -ov- passed to ν with lengthening of the vowel had _ 
ceased to Opérate at the time Of the formation of these verbs. 
On the analogy of ζώννυμι were formed later ῥώννυμι, στρών- | 
νυμι, and on the analogy of ἀμφι-έννυμι, σβέννυμε were 
formed πετάννυμι, κορέννυμ. The word ἀμφιέννυμι, as we 
see from the augment of ἠμφίεσα, was looked on as a 
simple verb. 

As with ov, so with on: in Attic the o should be dropped 
with compensatory vowel lengthening, a and so ἑσ-μαι becomes) .. 
εἷ-μαι. “But σ has been restored in ἠμφίεσ-μαι, ἔσβεσ-μαι, 

᾿ἔζωσ-μαι on the analogy of forms in which it has been | 
regularly retained, e.g. ἠμφίεσ-ται, etc. 


(4) Zhe Fourth Class of Present Stems add νᾶ, νᾶ to the 4. Stems 


root, and are mainly confined to Homer :— hes na, 


δάμ-νᾶ-μι, Sdp-va-pev, cf. Sk. cr-na-mt, cr-ni-mds, where z answers 
irregularly to Gk. a. 


These verbs are mostly non-thematic, but sometimes pass 
over to the thematic conjugation, e.g. πίτ-νη-με becomes 
πιτ-νάτω Ὁ 


Under non-thematic stems we must note the stems of the passive Passive 
aorists in -ῆν, -θην. The aorists passive in -ν mostly have the wealg Aorists. 
ferm of root and are peculiar to Greek. Their person-endings are activ 
in form, their meaning intransitive or passive. The passive has arisen 
out of the intransitive meaning. Thus in Attic Greek the intrans. 
ἀποθανεῖν is used as the passive of ἀποκτείνω, and γίγνομαι as the pass\ 
of ποιέω. Similarly the aorists in -ν have passed from an intransitive 

K 2 
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‘to a passive meaning, and from the active to the passive voice. The 
passive aorists épdv-nv and ἐκόπ-ην are similar in form to the active 
ἔστη-ν, and it was upon the model of such aorists as ἔστην that the 
passive aorists were formed. Of similar formation, though with a vowel 
of different quality, are the aorists ἐβίων, ἑάλων, ἔγήρᾶν, ἔδρᾶν. 

The aorists in -θὴν are different. These forms are not modelled on 
the active but are closely related to the middle voice. Thus side by side, 
and with the same meaning, we find in Homer δυνάσθη, δυνήσατο--- 
ἐμνήσθην, ἐμνησάμην---ὡρμήθην, wpynoaro—while in Attic ἐβουλήθην, 
ἐδεήθην, ἐπορεύθην have the use and meaning of the middle. Moreover 
the second singular ending -@ns answers to second singular -¢ids of the 
aorist middle in Sanskrit. From this ending -θης the @ was extended by 

nalogy to other persons. Thus we may assume a middle aorist in 

reek ἐδό- μην, €56-Ons (Sk. ddt-thds), ἔδο-το (Sk. ddi-ta) from which 

ere formed two tenses, the middle aorist (ἀπ)-εδό-μην, -έδου, -έδο-το, 
tc., and the passive ἐδό-θην, -θης, -θη, etc. The aorist in -θὴν was as- 
imilated to the aorist in -ῆν both in form and meaning. The ending 
-σ-θὴν properly belongs only to stems ending in σ᾽ or a dental. 


In Sanskrit the thematic vowel is a; in Greek it is ὃ 
efore nasals, elsewhere ε, a variation which must be re- 
garded as original. In Sanskrit the person-endings are 
the same in thematic as in non-thematic verbs; in Greek 
thematic have primary ending -o, -εἰς, -«, non-thematic -e 


-σι, -τι. 
In Greek we sometimes have the thematic € even before a nasal in the 
infinitive forms, such as dpxé-pevar, pep-é-pev, ληγ-έ-μεναι, and in 
participial forms such as BéA-e-pvor, τέρ-ε-μνος. 


5. Stems (5) The Fifth Class of Present Stems is formed by the 
with simple as > ς 

thematic ,2ddition of the thematic vowel to the strong root, e.g. in 
vowel, πλέκ-ω, δέρκ-ομαι, πέμπ-ω, λείπ-ω, φεύγ-ω, ἥδ-ομαι : to the weak 


root, which is less common, in γράφ-ω, γλύφ-ω, ἄγ-ω, Air-opat, 
μάχ-ομαι, etc. 

Originally there were two sets of present stems belonging 
to this class. (1) Full root accented paroxytone, e.g. Sk. 
bhdr-a-, pep-e-. (2) Weak root accented oxytone, e.g. Sk. 
tud-d-. To this last correspond in Greek the presents 
ypip-o, γλύφ-ω, etc., which have a weak root. Their accentua- 
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tion, however, has been assimilated to that of present stems 
with the full root, and the oxytone accentuation is only to be 
found in aorists like λακ-εῖν, δικ-εῖν. 

If there were a λακ-ω, dix-w, these would be presents like 
ypap-w, yAvp-w. Such forms may be called Aorist Presents, 
because though they have the accentuation of the present, 
they have the weak root of the aorist. We must note, on 
the other hand, in the aorists ἐλθ-εῖν and γεν-έσθαι that they 
have the full root combined with the accentuation of the aorist. 

Reduplicated thematic present stems of this class are 
γί-γν-ο-μαι, μί-μν-ω, ἴσχω (= σι-σχ-ω), τίκτω (= τι-τκ-ὦ), = 
The vowel of reduplication is +. With so-called Attic redu- 
plication we have the Attic aorist #y-ay-ov, and in Homer there 
are more, 6, g. ἄλ-αλκε, ἤρ-αρε, etc. With ε as vowel of redu- 
plication we have κε-καδών, τε-ταγών, ἐ-πέ-φν-ομεν. 


(6) Zhe Sixth Class of Present Stems consists of the root}6. Stems 
and the suffixes -10-, -ye- answering to Sk. -ya. with τ 
The suffixes are added on 
(1) to roots ending in gutturals, 6. g. δράσσομαι (Ξεδραχ-ιο- 
pat, cf. δραχ-μή), τάσσω (=ray-so, Cf. τάξις), σφάζω (Ξε σφαγ-ιω, 
cf. σφαγ-ἡ). 
(2) To roots ending in a nasal, in which case there is epen- 
thesis of 1, e.g. μαίνομαι (= par-to-pa), φαίνω, καίνω, ta 
and with strong root κτείνω (=x«rev-s0). 
(3) To roots ending in a liquid, e.g. βάλλω (ΞΞ βαλ-ιω), 
ἅλλομαι (= λ-ιο-μαι), and with strong root φθείρω (= pbep-10), be. \ 
and στέλλω (=areA-1). νυ 
(4) The root is sometimes reduplicated, e.g. with « in 
τιταίνω (= τι-ταν-ἰω) : with other reduplication in παι-πάλλω, 


ἀ-ίσσω ( = a-Fix-4a), etc. 
The Denominative verbs form their present stem by adding}Denomina- 
-ἰο-, -ἰε- to a nominal base, e e. g. τιμά-(ι)ω, φιλέ-()ω, pnvi-(so, tives 


δακρύ ()ω.᾿ “Later formations are the denominatives in -0@, 


ἐγ eae. 


) 
e.g. xpuoe-(s)e>, and -εύω, 6. g. βασιλεύ-()ω. [ 
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The Acolic κάλημι, ὅρημι, φίλημι, φιλείην, φίλεις may seem to shew that 
these denominatives belonged to the -μὲ conjugation. But these forms are 
due to the analogy of such verbs as ἄημι, κίχημι, etc. On the analogy 
of ἄημεν rose φίλημεν, on the analogy of κιχείην rose φιλείην, and simi- 
larly with the forms φιλῆναι, φιλήμενος. 


Other denominatives are θωρήσσω (Ξεθωρηκ-ιω), τεκταίνω 
(ΞΞ τεκτζ-ω), τελέω (ΞΞτελεσ-ιω), ἐλπίζω (= ἐλπιδ-ιω). 

In many cases the proper form of the nominal stem is 
ignored, e.g. from κέρδος comes xepd#-1@ = κερδαίνω, from 
ἄριστον comes aprord-()o, from μάντις Comes μαντεύ-(()ομαι, from 
νόμο-ς COMES νομιδ-ιω = νομίζω. These formations are due to 
the analogy of other verbs, e.g. νομίζω to the analogy of 


pai (ἐλπιδ-), μειλίσσω (μειλιχο-) to that of κηρύσσω (xnpuk-). 


Causatives. 


re 


7. Stems 


with Zo, ze. 


Partly too the neglect of the nominal stem is due to the fact 
that certain endings had a definite meaning. ‘Thus verbs 
in -ow are causative, verbs in -aw denote a state, and so # 
make a bridge is γεφυρ-όω, in spite of γέφυρα-. Verbs in -evo 
imply behaviour after the fashion of the subject denoted by 
the stem, e. g. βασιλεύ-ω ‘ to behave like a βασιλεύ-ς, and so in 
spite of ἄρχων, ἱκέτης, we have ἀρχέυ-(ι)ω, ixerev-(c)o. Some- 
times there are two nominal stems, e.g. in the Homeric 
ἡνίοχο-ν, ἡνιοχῆα (=imoxnF-a), the latter of which gives a stem 
ἡνιοχευ- for ἡ ἡνιοχεύω. 

There are other present stems δὲ the sixth class made up 
of the O-degree of the root with suffixes -e.o-, -ee-, answering 
to Sk. -dya-, 6. 5. φοβ-ἔ(()ω, φορ-έ(()ω, etc. These verbs are 
causative in meaning, and are to be distinguished from 
denominatives in -ew, 6. g. _oixe-(«)@, where the ¢ belongs to 
the root. 


(7) Zhe Seventh Class of Present Stems is made up of the 
root and the suffixes -ro-, -re-. This class is connected closely 
with the Sixth. Thus a root ending in the labial πὶ with the 
addition of the suffix -so- passes regularly into -mro-, e.g. 
ἀστραπ-ίω ἀστράπ-τω. Wherever then the 1 Toot ends in π᾿ the 


es 


-- - Ποὺ π“π-τ--- 
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suffix -ro- can be referred to -so-, e.g. χαλέπ-τω, pay 
τύπ-τω. Where the root ends in other consonants (e. g. in a 
‘guttural in πέπττω peg Lat. coguo, in B in βλάπ-τω cf. 
βλάβ-η, in pit Ben-r0 cf. sap-2)WECannot refer the suffix 
-το- to -40-. Possibly βλάπ-τω, καλύπ-τω, βάπ-τω, κρύπ-τω have 
been formed on the analogy of τύπ-τω. The similarity of the 
aorists ἔβλαψα, ἔκρυψα, ἔτυψα led to a similarity of the pre- 
sents as well, just as the similarity of ἔσφαξα (σφάζω) and 
ἔφραξα (φράττω) led to the formation of a later present σφάττω 
to replace σφάζω. In some verbs we have to assume the 
suffix -ro- as original, 6. g. in νίπ-τω, ἐνίπ-τω, πέκ-τω. 

The verb σκέπ-τομαι seems to have come by metathesis 
from omex-sopat, Lat. spec-to, Sk. pag-ya-me. 


(8) Zhe Kighth Class of Present Stems consists of the roots. Stems 
(weak) and the suffixes -σκο-, -oxe-, e.g. βά-σκω, piconet 
βό-σκω. The same suffix comes in the denominatives ynpd- § 
aka, ἀρέ-σκω, peOv-oxw, and in the iterative preterites of Ionic 

Greek, e.g. φεύγε-σκε, αὐδήσα-σκε, etc. The Attic θνή-σκω, 
θρῴ-σκω, μι-μνή-σκω have added an iota on the analogy of 

verbs in -ἰσκω, 6. g. εὑρ-ίσκω, ἁλ-ίσκομαι. The origin of the « 

is unexplained. 

The suffixes -cxo-, -σκε- are added to reduplicated roots in 
γι-γνώ-σκω, βι-βρώ-σκω, δι-δά-σκω for δι-δαχ-σκω, ἐ-ί-σκω for | 
ἐ-Είκ-σκω (cf. ἴκ-ελος 1116). 

(9) Zhe Ninth Class of Present Stems is made up of the 9. Stems 
root with the suffixes -vo-, -ve-, 6. 5. δάκ-νω. This class is the a 
counterpart of the non-thematic fourth class. 

The root if short by nature and position is nasalised, oa 
the suffixes are -avo-, -ave-, e.g. λανθ-άνω, λιμπ-άνω, dvd-dva, 
λαμβάνω, etc. In ληθ-άνω the root is full and not nasalised, 
and we have the weak root without a nasal in dubiestial 
αἰσθ-άνομαι, βλαστ-άνω. 

In other verbs the suffixes are -vfo-, -vfe-, e.g. φθα-νξω, 
φθι-νξω, in Homer φθά-νω, féi-ve, in Attic pbd-ve, φθί-νω. / 
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The existence of the F (w) is shewn by a comparison of ἄνω 
(=avFo) and ἤνυτο, bau: and φθι-νύ-θω, τινξω and τι-νύ- 


μεναι, 


The Perfect. 


The The stem of the Perfect appears in Greek in all the 
Perfect. Moods of the Active and Middle Voice, and also in 
the Pluperfect Indicative. It is characterised by special 
Person Endings (p. 122) and reduplication of the Stem. 
There are also traces of an original variation of the stem, 
which was strong in the singular and weak in the plural. 
Redupli- (1) In roots beginning with a single consonant, the syllable 
co | of reduplication consists of this consonant with e, e.g. de- 
δορκα: or where the root begins with an aspirate, of the 
corresponding tenuis with e, as in τέ-θεικα. 
(2) Where the root begins with a Mute and a Nasal or 
Liquid, the first consonant with ε is the syllable of redupli- 


cation, as in yé-ypamra, τέτθνηκα. ‘To this ἔγνωκα is a constant 
\exception, ἃ and ἐβλάστηκα beside ᾿βεβλάστηκα. In Cretan in 


scriptions ἐγραμμένος is found, 

In other cases of two initial consonants it was usual to 
prefix ε only, as in ἔκτημαι (κέκτημαι is also found), ἐζευγμένος, 
ἔψευσμαι. Stems beginning with p prefix ε, after which p is 
doubled, e. g. ῥήγνυμι, Eppwya. 

(3) Where the root began with a single spirant, in Homer 
we have ε for reduplication, as in ἐ-ελμένος for Fe-FeApevos, and 


80 too in ἔ-οικα and ἔτολπα. In Attic we have the e in ἑάἅλωκα, 


ἔοικα, ἀνέῳγμαι. 

(4) An εἰ- appears in εἴληφα, εἴληχα, which resemble 
εἴρηκα from fep. The regular forms appear in the Ionic 
λελάβηκα, λέλογχα. 

(5) Where the root began with a vowel we find the redu- 
plication represented either by a long vowel, as in ἤσκηται, or 
else by the so-called Attic reduplication. 


\ 


j 
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The Attic reduplication, especially common in Homer} | “| 
consists in taking the initial vowel of the root with the 

following consonant as a syllable of reduplication, e.g. 

ὄδ-ωδα. 

~fhis reduplication is regular where the vowel of the root 

is short, 6. g. dp-dp-via, ἀκ-ἄχ-μένος. In Attic we have ἀκ-ήκοα, 

ἐδ-ήδοκα, ἐλ-ήλυθα, ὄλ-ωλα, and others, This mode of redu- 

plication was originally confined to a few forms, then extended 

by analogy. Thus from ed we have in Homer ἐδ-ηδώς, but 

the Sk. perfect is dda, Lat. édz. 

In οἶδα (= βοιδα), Sk. veda, there is no sign of reduplication. —_ 
Perfect forms without reduplication are also found in the 
Homeric δέχαται, ἔρχαται. 

Originally the stem of the perfect varied between a full Variation 


: , : f ; 
form in the singular active and a reduced form elsewhere.” *°™ 
Thus we find in Homer— τ ee tL 

Sing. Plur. 
οἶδ-α, Sk. véd-a ἴδ-μεν, Sk. vid-mdé. — 
ἔ-οικ-α : ἐ-ίκ- την. 
γέ-γον-α γέ-γα-μεν (= γε-Ύμ-μεν). τ 
μέ-μον-α μέ-μα-τον (= με-μῃ-τον). ~ 
-€-p0op-a é-pOap-par (ἐ-φθγ-μαι). -- 


This variation of the stem was originally accompanied by 
a shifting of the accent (p. 77), but this shifting was not 
maintained in Greek. ‘The stem was for the most part made 
uniform throughout in Attic. Thus in ἔοικα the original 
*e-uk-pev W ΡΥ €-oix-apev, poet. ἔοιγμεν, while 
instead of εἰλή-λουθ-α, pl. *eikn-Avb-nev, we have in Attic the 
weak stem in ἐλήλυθα, ἐληλύθαμεν. 

The proper vowel of the root in the perfect was. | Αἱ 
as in λέ-λογχ-α, δέ-δορκ-α, δι-έ-φθορ-α, but this has often ἢ. <a 
been replaced by ε, as in πέ-φευγ-α, πέ-πεισ-ται, λέ-λειπ-ται 
etc. 

In the participle active we find a variation of the stem 
between the masculine and the feminine, which is due to the 


᾿ 
ὌΝ 
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original F (w) in the masculine. ‘Thus in Homer we have 
Mase. εἰδ-ώς (= βιδ- ως), Fem. 16-via. Masc. dp-npos (for 
ἀρ-ἄρως = dp-tip-Fas), Fem, dp-dp-via. Masc. τε-θηλ-ώς (= τε- 
Oad-Fos), Fem. re-0ad-via. This distinction however did not 
remain. Thus in the Homeric re-rAn-via, me-mAny-via, the 
strong form of the masc. has intruded. 
Stem in The Perfect has an -intrusive a which shews itself 
between “the Stem and the’ ending. ‘In some persons the 
/ ending was originally added on directly, as we see from 
“4 ᾿ ἴδ-μεν, ἐ-πέ-πιθ-μεν in the active and πέ-πυσ-μαι, πε-φυγ-μένος 
in the middle. In Attic Greek the vowel a which appears in 
the rst and 2nd pers. sing. was extended to the plural. 
Thus in Homer we have yé-yov-a, pl. γέ-γα-μεν (= γε-γ2:- μεν), 


but in Attic ye-yov-a, pl. ye-ydv-a-pev. In Sanskrit we find an 


δ used as the connecting vowel between the stem and the 
ending. Sometimes it is difficult to say whether a is part of 
the root or a connecting vowel, e.g. ἕἔστάμεν may be 

..\divided ἔ-στἄ-μεν or €-or-t-per. 

The tendency of later Greek is to make the stem uniform 
throughout. Thus from ré-rox-a we have pl. re-réx-a-pev. 
Rules of sound combination are broken. For instance, 
op should by rule be simplified to μ, but πε-πυθ-μαι has been 
changed to πέ-πυσ-μαι on the analogy of πέ-πυσ-ται, ἴδ-μεν to 
ἴσ-μεν On the analogy of ἴσ-τε, and ἠμφίεσ-μαι, τετελέσ-μενος, 
ἐζώσ-μεθα are due to similar analogies. On the other hand 
€i-pat and γε-γευ-μένος are regular for ἑσ-μαι, γεγευσ-μενος 


(cf. p. 70). 


Aspirated | ‘The aspirated perfects belong almost entirely to - later 
Perfects. lattic Greek. In Herodotus ἐπεπόμφεςε is the only aspirated 
perfect act.; in the Tragedians ἀνατέτροφας and in Thucydides 
πέπομφα are the only instances. In succeeding writers these 

perfects are numerous. 
\ Except in late Attic, aspiration is practically confined in 
the perfect to guttural and labial stems in the 3rd pl. perf. 
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midd., e.g. / Tay ἐτετάχ-ατο, / tper rerpaf-aro. No stem“ 
ending in a dental shews aspiration, e.g. ἐσκευάδ-ατο. | 

From the 3rd pl. perf. midd. the aspiration passed to the 
active voice, and from érerdy-aro came rérax-a, from τετρίφ-αται 
came τέτριφ-α. 

Why there is aspiration in the 3rd pl. perf. midd. is not 
clear. It is not due to the endings -ara, -aro, It must be 
based on the analogy of those forms in which aspiration is 
regular, e.g. from ν΄ τριβ we have rérpip-be = τετριβ-θε by 
Greek phonetic law, and from Wray réray-Oe=reray-6e. Upon 
the analogy of these forms have come τετρίφ-αται, τετάχ-αται. 
In dental stems there would be no similar analogy, e.g. from 
WV oxevad we have ἐσκεύασ-θε for éoxevad-6e, which provides no 
model for aspirating the dental of ἐσκευάδ-ατο. 


The Perfect in -κα is a formation peculiar to Greek. Perfect in 
Where the root of the verb ends in κ this perfect is explicable. “~ 
Thus ὀλώλεκα will be the perfect of ὀλέκ-ω, δείδοικα may be 
referred to »/ δξικ- οὗ δει-δίσσομαι (= δεδβικ-ιομαι), and βέβηκα 
may be compared with βάκ-τρον. The aorist ἔθηκα (cf. θήκη) 
must be explained in the same way. The « came to be τὸ το 
garded as part of the suffix and not as belonging to | 
stem, and so was added on to stems which contain no kx, hI 
e.g. ἔφθαρ-κα, and the aorists ἔδωκα, fea. In Homer the \ 
perfect in -κα is rare. 


The Pluperfect serves as an augmented preterite to the The Plu- 
perfect. There are two main formations of the tense. (1) Ῥ τί ΟΣ: 
Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem with augment 
and secondary endings, e.g. é-rérux-ro. In Homer we find 
thematic ἐ-γέγω-νε, ἐ-μέμη-κον beside γέγωνα and μεμηκώς, and 
ἤνωγον beside ἤνωγα. Sometimes too the present perfect 
stem assumes thematic present endings, as in ἀνώγ-ει, 
ἥκ-ω, μέμβλ-ε-ται. 

(2) Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem, the augment, 
and the suffix -ea (=-eca), Att. -n, in the first singular. Thus 
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ἤδη = ἥδεα = ἦδεσα = -Feid-eoa, Sk. d-ved-isam. The weak 
n-Fid- answering to strong 7-Fed- appears in the dual and 
plural, e.g. ἦσμεν = 7-Fid-o-pev. In Attic Greek the proper 
endings of the singular are -n (for -ea), -ns (for -eas), -e Or 
-ew (for -ee, -eev). In Hellenistic Greek we have εἱστήκ-ειν, 
εἱστήκ-εις, εἱστήκ-ε. On the analogy of οἶσθα we have the 
Attic ἤδησθα. 

The 3rd pl. ending is -εσαν, e.g. ἐγρηγόρ-εσαν, but the 
ending is -σὰν in ἧὖτσαν, Ep. ἴσσαν, μέμα-σαν. 


Sigmatic | 


| The Sigmatic Aorist is an augmented tense characterised 
pe? Ι by the addition οἵ σ to the root. Like the perfect it has an 
| intrusive a before the person endings. 

‘In Sanskrit the sigmatic aorists have secondary endings, 
e.g. -sam, -sis, -stt. In Greek the endings are the same as — 
those of the perfect. In the plural the intrusive a has been 
extended, and for the sake of uniformity We have ἐδείξαμεν 
for ¢-Sex-o-pev. The third plural ¢-deé-av has not got the 

} intrusive a: the ending is ray, 6.6. ἔδειξαν = ἐ-δεικ-σ- “1. In 
Sanskrit we have -ws as the 93τὰ plur. ending, which is the 
same as that of the perfect. 

_ Many formations which appear to be ‘Strong’ aorists can 

be explained as sigmatic, e.g. δέκ-το for dex-o-ro as compared 
| with the imperat. δέξο = δεκ-σ-σο, where o has been retained 

before the vowel, and similarly λέκ-το for λεκ-σ-το beside 

λέξατο, and πῆκτο for myx-o-ro beside πῆξαι. Before a vowel o 

would remain. Thus original ἐδεικ-στμεν would become 

ἐδειγ-μεν, but ἐδεικστ-αν remain ἔδειξαν. Thus it was that -σαν 
is in ἔθε-σαν was regarded as the 3rd plur. ending. 

In Homer we have with the thematic vowel the sigmatic 
tense forms i€-ov, βήσ-ε-το, olc-e-re, ἐ-δύσ-ε-το. In sigmatic 
ἔπεσον we find the thematic o and ε in place of the intrusive 
a. This corresponds with the sa aorist of Sanskrit, e.g. 
ddiksam, which is declined throughout as an imperfect. 

‘The double sigma of the Homeric aorists, καλέσσαι, ἐλάσσαι, 


ae 
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etc., is due to the analogy of stems ending in o or a dental, 
e.g. ζέσ-σαι, τελέσ-σαι, ἐρέσ-σαι (ἐρετ-), χάσ-σατο (χαδ-), where 
double σ is regular. In Attic the σ is not doubled, e.g. καλέ- 


7 
σαι, τελέ-σαι. 


The Future. 


The Future is formed in three ways :—(1) by adding the The Future. 
suffixes -co, -ce to the verb stem, as in the active στή-σω, 
δώ-σω, Sk. da-sya-mi, in the middle πλεύ-σο-μαι, θή-σο-μαι. 
The suffixes are added to aorist stems in the passive μιγή- 
copa, φανή-σομαι, and to perfect stems in the active τεθνήξω, 
ἑστήξω, and passive γεγράψεται, εἰρή-σε-ται. 

(2) An indeterminate vowel which appears in Greek as a, 
e, or o, precedes the suffixes, e.g. rev-@ = rev-e-w = Tev-e-ca, 
Sk. /an-i-sya-mt. This vowel belongs to the root of the verb 
in ὀλ-ῶ = dde-w = ὀλε-σω, κρεμ-ὦ = κρεμ-αωξεκρεμ-α-σω, ὀμοῦ- 
fat = ὀμο-ο-μαι = ὀμο-σο-μαι. 

(3) A third form of the future springs from a ‘ contamina- 
tion’ of the future in -ow and the future in -ew (-eow), This 
we have in the so-called Doric futures φευξοῦμαι (hevy-ceo-par), 
πλευσοῦμαι (πλευ-σεο-μαι), of which the correct Attic forms are 
φεύξομαι and πλεύσομαι. In Homer we have ἐσ-σεῖ-ται and 
πε-σέο-νται. In Doric before o and we have -ov for -σε, 
e.g. in mpakioues (πραγ-σιο-μες), just as θιός is Doric for θεός. 

In the above classes it will be seen that o is sometimes 
kept between two vowels, e.g. στή-σω, τιμή-σω, as in the sig- | 
matic aorists, while in other futures, e.g. καλῶ (καλεσω), βιβῶ | 
(BiBarw), βαδιεῖ (βαδισει) the o disappears, though in the 
corresponding aorists, e.g. ἐκάλεσα, it remains constant. 
Without contraction o is dropped in ἐρύτω (ἐρυ-σω), ἀνύ-ω 
(avv-ow) and in the Homeric τελέ-ω, κρεμά-ω, etc. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
(1) In Homer where the indicative tense is without a The Con- 
thematic vowel, then the conjunctive mood is marked by Mteod 


the thematic o, ε, e.g.— 


Optative 
Mood. 


ete 
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Ind. ἄλ-το Conj. ἄλ-ε-ται. 
5» ἐρύσ-σα-μεν » ἐρύσ-σο-μεν. 
55 ἐπέπιθ-μεν +> πεποίθ-ο-μεν. 


So in Sanskrit— 
Ind. λάρ- Conj. hén-a-ti. 


Where the stem ended in a vowel contraction ensued. 
In the Homeric 64-0-pev, στήτο-μεν there is no contraction, 
but we cannot look on these as original because such hiatus 
was inadmissible in the original language, as in Sanskrit. 

(2) The conjunctive of tenses which in the indicative have 
a thematic vowel, e.g. presents like φέρ-ο-μεν, was marked by 
lengthening the suffixes o and ε, e. g. φέρτ-ω-μεν, φέρ-η-τε. 

The Latin ferd- of the conjunctive points to an original 
I.-E. stem dhera- for this mood. If so, φερᾶμεν, hepare have 
passed to φέρωμεν, φέρητε on the analogy of ‘the quality of the 
vowel of the indicative ép-o-pev, φέρ-ε-τε. 

The long vowel has become in Attic Greek the charac- 
teristic of the conjunctive alike in thematic and non-thematic 
tenses. ‘Traces of the old conjunctive with a short vowel 
remain in the so-called futures ἔδ-ο-μαι, πί-ο-μαι, which are 
really conjunctives. Even in Homer some non-thematic 
tenses have a long vowel in the conjunctive, e.g. ἅλ-η-ται 
(indic. @A-ro) and πέμψ-ω-μεν (indic. ἐ-πέμψα-μεν). 

A full degree of the root seems to have been proper to the 
conjunctive, e.g. from es we have ἕω, Att. ὦ, Sk. dsd-nz, 
Lat. ero. The Homeric conj. εἴδομεν, beside the indic. οἶδ-α, 
seems to point to the middle degree with ε as the proper 
degree of root for the conjunctive. 


Optative. 


(1) Where the tense is non-thematic in the indicative, the 
ptative suffix is -ἰη- in the sing. of the active, and -t- in the 


./dual and plural active and all numbers of the middle. 


Sing. ἐ(σ)-ιη-ν, é-in-v Lat. s-ze-m, p. 160. 
Plur. é(0)-1-yev, €-T-pev 5-7-mus. 


See 
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The Latin as well as the Sanskrit sydm, sydma, have the 
weak +/s throughout. 

With weak root we have the optatives Ba-in-v, θε-ίη, ddo-in-v, 
ἀνα-δύ-η (for -δυ-ιη), and in the plural da-i-pev, θε-ῖ-μεν, δο-ῖ-μεν, 
The weak root should appear in the optative of τίθη-μι and 
δίδω-μι. Corresponding to Sk. dadh-yim, dad-yam we have 
τιθε-ίη-ν, διδο-ίη-ν, just as in. the indicative τίθε-μεν, δίδο-μεν 
have taken the place of τιθ-μεν, διδ-μεν (p. 130). 

(2) Where the indicative has the thematic vowel, the 
optative suffix is -s:-, e.g. pépo-t-s, Sk. bares. In the 1st sing. 
we have the primary ending -μι, e.g. φέροι-μι. In Sanskrit 
the ending is -am (- 71), answering to which we should expect 
pepo-s-a (-y) in Greek, which however would become φέρω, 
and so be identical with the indicative and conjunctive. In 
the 3rd pl. the ending is -εν, e.g. φέρο-ι-εν, as in the non- 
thematic «-i-ev. We should expect the ending to be -αν for 
original -#¢ which we find in the Elean ovy-€ay=ovv-eo-1-ar(r), 
I.-E. s-i-2/, Evev stands apparently for εἰηντ, with the suffix 
of the singular anid n shortened by rule before the semivowel 
followed by a consonant (p. 66). 

The aorist optatives in -ayu, e.g. δείξαιμι, δείξαις, are 
new formations upon the analogy of the thematic -ouu, -ors. 
The more regular Attic 2nd and 3rd pers. are -eas, 
-ειε(ν). 

The true sigmatic aorist optative is seen in εἰδείην ΞΞ εἰδεσ-ιη-ν, 
elOcipev=cidec-t-pev. ‘The so-called Aeolic optative in -cea 
was probably extended from the ending of the 3rd pl. of the 
sigmatic aorist optative, e.g. δείξειαν (δεικ-σειαν). 

The contracted verbs in Attic have the suffixes -«- and -ι- 
with the thematic vowel, e.g. τιμῴην (= τιμα-ο-ιη-Ψ), τιμῷμεν 

=ripa-o-t-pev). The Attic φιλοίην (Ξε φιλε-ο-ιη-ν) differs from 
the Aeolic φιλείην, where there is no thematic vowel. These 
optatives have followed the analogy of verbs in -μι. The 
plural φιλοῖμεν resembled the plurals διδοῖμεν, δοῖμεν, and so 
the singular φιλοίην was made to resemble δοίην, didoinv. 


| 


Ὶ 


| 


\ 
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Imperative. 
The Im- The Imperative has neither in Greek nor Sanskrit any 


perative. peculiar mood sign. It is formed by adding the proper 


person-endings to the tense stem. Moreover, the impera- 
tive has few peculiar person endings. The only exclusively 
imperative forms are: 
(1) The pure verb stem used for 2nd sing. in thematic 
[ verbs, 6. δ΄. φέρες. γέρε, 
(2) The form in -θι, I.-E. -dhz, e.g. Sk. thi, ἴστθι, in non- 
thematic verbs. 

(3) The form in -τω, Lat. -Z0, Sk. -/a/, e.g. φερέ-τω, Lat. 
regt-10(d), Sk. bhara-tat, 1.-E. -tod, bhere-tod. 

A Greek form ἐλθετῶς, 2nd sing., is quoted. In origin the 
ending may be explained as the ablative of the pronominal 
stem 20 added as a suffix to the verb-stem (p. 160). 

Not only are the peculiar forms few, but persons and 
number are not always distinguished, e.g. the old Sanskrit 
ending in -/a/ usually used as a 2nd pers. sing. is also used 
as ist and 3rd sing. and as znd plur. Hence it has been 
supposed that the Imperative originally (like the Infinitive) 
had one formation used for different persons and numbers. 


The Of the forms of the Imperative as we find it in Greek and 
ae. Sanskrit, the 2nd and 3rd dual and 2nd plural are indis- 
tive. tinguishable from the corresponding unaugmented forms of 


the preterite indicative. ‘Thus in Homer we have unaug- 
mented imperfects, e. g. φέρετε, etc., and also corresponding 
imperatives, e.g. pépe-re, φέρε-τον, ἔσ-τε, ἴ-τε, δείξα-τε, κεκράγε- 
τε, Lat. veht-le, mone-te, es-le, da-te, εἴς. Sk. δλάγα-ία, etc. In 
the singular we have σχέ-ς, eviome-s, and the middle forms 
ἵστασο, τίθεσο, θοῦ (answering to unaugmented forms of 
ἐ-τίθεσο, ἔ-θου) : in Latin és (ed-s), és-de (ed-de), ὅς (es-s), &s-te, 
er (fer-s), vel (vel-s). The forms δό-ς, é-s, θέ-ς (with short 
vowel, however) answer to unaugmented Sos, ἧς, Ons, while 
the augmented forms ἐδως, ἐθης have been replaced by ἔδωκας, 
ἧκας, ἔθηκας, 


by. 
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These imperative forms, though identical in form with the 
unaugmented indicative preterite forms, must be considered 
apart. ‘Their meaning is conjunctive, and in the oldest 
Sanskrit they are used with md (μή) to express prohibition. 
They have been called Pseudo-Conjunctive or Injunctive. 

We thus see then that the Imperative as a mood has been 
put together out of odds and ends. It boasts two endings of a 
its own, -dhz and -/od, and uses the verb-stem for another. 
For its other needs it has annexed certain conjunctive forms 
which are phonetically identical with unaugmented preterite 
forms of the indicative. 

As to tenses, Greek has added the imperative endings to 
the aorist and perfect stems as well as the present. In San- 
skrit rarely any but the present stem is used; in Latin never| 
except in memen-/o. 

In Greek we say μὴ κλέπτε, but μὴ κλέψῃς. In old Sanskrit 
ma was used with pseudo-conjunctive, not imperative forms. 
In Greek μὴ κλέπτε was admitted when the imperative had 
become a mood, but the sigmatic aorist imperat. act. and 
middle was a later formation, and μή continued to be used 
only with the aorist conjunctive, not with the new κλέψον and 
κλέψαι. | 

Infinitive. 

The forms of the Infinitive are in their origin substantival. The Infini- 
In Sanskrit the so-called Infinitive ends in -éwm or -cfum, e.g. "V° be 
from 7 (to go), infin. é/wm. In the older language a number 
of verbal nouns in various cases are used in constructions 
which make them resemble the infinitive of other languages. 
Thus from the stem vzdmdn there is the dat. vzdmdéne, which \ 
answers to the Greek infinitive Fidueva. The dative davdéne 
answers to δοῦναι (Cyprian doFeva), and from the stem davdn- 
there is no other case. As far as Sanskrit is concerned we 
may cancel the name of infinitive altogether and speak 
instead of datives and other cases of verbal nouns. These 
datives can, like other Sanskrit verbal nouns, govern the same 

L 
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case as the verb, and in them is to be found the origin of 
the infinitive. 

In Sanskrit these case-forms expressed purpose and con- 
sequence. In Latin this use of the dative case was 
common. In Greek the dative was not so employed. Con- 
versely while in Greek we have the infinitive continually used 
to express purpose and consequence, in Latin this use of the 
infinitive is almost confined to poetry. 

The nominal origin of the forms of the Infinitive was 
forgotten and they were no longer regarded as case forms. 
For instance, as the ending -a: was not preserved for the 
dative of nouns, the origin of δόμεν-αι was lost sight of, and 
it was brought into close connexion with the different stems 
of the verb. As beside ἔδοσαν there stood δώσουσι, so beside 
δόμεναι rose δωσέμεναι, and other infinitives for the different 
tenses, with constructions similar to those of the Finite 
Verb. 

Termina- The ending -@a appears in ἧσ-θαι, πεφάν-θαι, ἐστάλ-θαι, 
hee of the τετύχ-θαι of the perfect. With this ending we can compare 
infinitive. 

Sanskrit -dhyaz. 

The ending -σθαι stands related to -@a as -o6e to -Oe in 
the second person plural indicative (p. 126). This ending 
appears in different tenses, viz. τίθε-σθαι, ἰδέ-σθαι, λελύ-σθαι, 
λύσα-σθαι, λύσε-σθαι, and has become the common Greek form 
for the middle. 

The suffix -peva, Sk. -mdéne, which is Epic and Lesbian, 

σ΄ appears in Fid-peva, θέ-μεναι, γνώ-μεναι, μιγή-μεναι Of non- 

thematic tense-stems ; in εἰπ-έ-μεναι, etc. of thematic. 

The suffix -μεν, which may be locative, appears in ἴσμεν, 

——  8é-pev, τεθνά-μεν after a short vowel; and in the thematic 


“ 


εἰπ-έ-μεν. 
The suffix -evac (= -Fevat, Sk. - 716) appears in the Cyprian 
gra Sofeva, Sk, da-vdne, and in i-€vat, δεδι-έναι, εἰδ-έναι, and many 
instances where a long vowel points to the absorption of ε, 
as in δοῦναι, θεῖναι, στῆναι, βῆναι, ἁλῶναι, ἀῆναι, etc. Later, -ναι 
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alone was regarded as the suffix, and appears in the present 
and perfect in διδό-ναι, τιθέ-ναι, τεθνά-ναι, etc., of which there is 
no trace in Homer. There is also no instance in Homer, 
nor in Aeolic or Doric, of -eva as an ending of the perfect 
infin. active. 

τειν is the normal ending of the thematic conjugation, e.g. _~ 
ἔχειν, but in Lesbian ἔχην, in Cretan φέρε-ν. Attic -ew before 
404 B.C. was written -ev. There is no certain explanation of 
this ending. It may stand for -fev, Sanskrit -van, e.g. pepe- 
Fev, pepe-ev, φέρειν. The -ε-ειν of Homer is an anomalous 
ending which may in most cases be written -e-ev, e.g. St. Bade, \ 
Inf. Badé-ev, βαλεῖν. J 

The ending -σαι of the sigmatic aorist may be compared 
with Sanskrit -se in j2-s¢, for conquering. 


As the Infinitive is an abstract noun, the Participle ranksyThe 
as a Verbal Adjective, verbal in that it implies a predication ati ‘er 
and goes with the same cases as the finite verb, but nominal τοῦ 
in that it cannot by itself form a predication. 

There are many different participial suffixes, with some of Participial 
pa we have already dealt in treating of nominal declension. βρξήδφυν: 

. τῆν, -nt-; p. 98. 2. -βώς, -via (or -Feia), -Fés; p. 100. 
3. -pevo-, δ μῆς sufix of all tenses. It is identical with 
the reduced -pvo- of βέλε-μνον, Latin -mzn0-, -mno-, Sanskrit 
-mana-. 4. -To-, 6.5. κλυ-τό-ς, Sanskrit ¢ru-fé-s, which is 
mainly adjectival. 5. -reo-, e.g, So-réo-s. 6. -vo-, with the 
same meaning as -ro-, was once a participial suffix, but in 
Greek is purely adjectival, e.g. orvy-vd-s, σεμ-νό-ς (c<B-vo-s), 
στεγ-νό-ς, ayvé-s, Sanskrit dhug-nd-s, Latin ple-nu-s, etc. 7. 
-w-, in the adjectives ἅγ-ιο-ς, στύγ-ιο-ς, Sanskrit -zya-, Latin 
eX1M-tU-S. 

Tue Latin Vers-System. 


The Latin system of verb-inflexion presents a far greater 
deviation from that of the original language than is presented 
by the ii eat system in Greek. The Primary endings 

L 2 


Person 
endings. 
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-mt, -st, -tt have everywhere disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by the Secondary endings -m, -s, -4. Of the 
augment there are few traces left. The middle endings as 
such have vanished, and in their place. we find a medio- 
passive inflexion formed by adding -r to the ‘ secondary ἢ 
middle endings (-/uctur= -lueto-r, cf. λύετο)ς. The system of 
the sigmatic aorist has been confounded with that of the 
perfect, and the resulting inflexion, while it combines the 
perfect and aoristic meanings, often shews also a combination 
of perfect and aoristic forms. 


The person-endings are as follows :— 
1st sing. in non-thematic verbs -m, in thematic verbs -9. 
The single instance of -m in a primary tense of the indicative 


pis the form swm, but as this form is perhaps better explained 


y being compared with Gk. gov (=éo-ov), and would seem 
herefore to be properly a secondary tense, it would perhaps be 

etter to refuse to recognise the existence of -m as a primary 
ending in Latin except in the subjunctive and in some future 
indicatives which are subjunctive in origin. J/mguam is better 
taken to be an imperfect and therefore secondary. All other 
non-thematic verbs have, at any rate in this person, become 
thematic in Latin. 

The termination -o is as yet unexplained; but if the ex- 
planation of the Greek 1st person in τω suggested p, 122 is 
correct, the Latin ending must have a distinct origin. -oim 
in Latin could only become -ozem, and eventually perhaps 
-um. The Sk. dhérami with long @ points to an original 
form dherdm7z, of which the corresponding secondary form 
would be dherém = Lat. ferd, though the loss of m is hard to 
account for. 

2nd sing. -s ( fer-s, ama-s). 3rd sing. -/ ( fer-t, ama-t). 

1st plur. -mus, differing from Greek -pev, but in its con- 
sonants corresponding to the Doric -μὲς and perhaps in 
every respect to Sk. -mas. 
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2nd plur. -/’s, which perhaps corresponds to the Sk. dual | 
ending -/has, with the hard aspirate becoming a tenuis after 
an unaccented syllable. The earlier plural ending -/e, Gk. 
-re, Sk. -ha, appears in the imperative (es-/e, fer-/e). 

3rd plur. -2/ (ama-nt, doce-nt, reg-o-nt). 


- 


The passive terminations are obscure, but this much is Passive 
certain, that they are formed in most cases by the addition of eta 
a suffix -r to unaugmented forms of the tenses with the 
secondary middle suffix. Legz/ur,leguntur cannotibe separated 
from λέγετο, λέγοντο. Legeris seems to correspond to ἔλεγεσο 
(Aéyov), standing for /egeso-r, though the final -zs may be due 
rather to an assimilation to the ending of the corresponding 
person of the active. But /egere looks like the same form 
without the -7; at least we cannot separate the ‘ injunctive’ \ 
(imperative) ἕπου (ἑπεσο) from seguere. Legimur may con- 
ceivably stand for /eg?mus-r, which would become legzmurr, 
legimur, but this cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Legimini is universally explained as participial (cf. λεγόμενοι), 
but the corresponding form of the imperative is perhaps to 
be compared with the Greek infinitive λεγέμεναι, which is 
used in Homer, under certain limitations, as an imperative. 


——————— 


Non-thematic verbs only survive in Latin in isolated forms, Thematic 
Ser-s, fer-t, s-s (és), bd-s (és), és-t, éd-t (est), vol-t, t-s, 1:1, etc θεό 
fo-re (/ bhu-), na-re, sta-re, and perhaps amant, monent, etc. | verbs. 

Thematic verbs may be classified as follows :— 

(i) The thematic vowel is added to the strong or weak — 

root, 6. g. dic-o (old Lat. douc-o), ag-o. 

(ii) The thematic vowel is added to the reduplicated root, .. 

6. 5. S0-S1-0.. 

(iii) The Z-class, e.g. flec-i-o. Ἔ 

(iv) The Nasal class (a) cer-n-o, (ὦ) fu-n-do. ν᾽ 

(v) The Inceptives, 6. g. po-sc-o. 

(vi) The Vod-class (a) radical /ug-7-0, (6) denominative 

statu-io, (c) causative mone-to. 
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i To this class belong all verbs of the 4th conjugation and 
‘those of the third whose 1st sing. ends in -zo Or -10. It is also 
{usual to compare amo, moneo with the Greek τὶ τιμάϊω, φιλέιω, in 
i which case all verbs of the rst and 2nd conjugations would 
also be Yod-verbs; but as ama-nt, mone-nt, and other forms 
can hardly be for amai-ont, monei-ont, it is perhaps better to 
consider these conjugations as at least partially non-thematic. 


Non-them - We have already remarked that the bulk of non-thematic 
Easing verbs become thematic in Latin. Thus -f/e-o corresponds to 
thematic. 5 ἰμ-πλη-μι, Se-1-0 (for s st-s-0) to (a)i-(o)n-m, ster-nu-o to πτάρ-νυ- 
4 μαι, ster-n-o tO στ όρ-νυ-μι. Even when isolated 1 non-thematic 
ὶ ὶ forms survive, other forms have been assimilated to the 
'|thematic type ; fer-s, fer-i, fer-its, fer-re are non-thematic, but 
{ \fer-t-mus, fer-u-nt have the thematic vowel. 
\ ᾿ The transition seems to have begun with the plurals. 
Thus, for example, corresponding to the Greek (σ)ίςστᾶ-μι, 
(c)i-ora-s, (σ)ί-στᾶ-σι, plur. (σ)ί-στἄ-μεν, (o)i-ord-re, we should 
get in Latin se-s/a-m, st-sta-s, st-stal, plur. st-sta-mus, st-sta-tis. 
But sés/amus, ststatts must become sistimus, sistitis, as cén- 
capit becomes conczpit, with 7 for original ὦ in an unaccented 
syllable. ‘This short 7 is not distinguishable from the 7 
representing the thematic vowel (in 6. g. reg-?-mus), and so 
by analogy we have szs/o, δῆς, for sistam, sistas. ‘The same 
would be true of the type sero (for sz-s-o), plural sz-sé-mus, s¢- 
sé-tis —Greek (σ)ί-(σ)ε-μεν, (o)i-(7)e-re—becoming serimus, 
seritis. Compare also the compounds of do, in which dd-da- 
mus, dd-da-tis have become regularly addimus, additis, and the 
singular has conformed to this analogy. 


ae pee We may now take what remains of the non-thematic con- 
t : TR , 

τον ερδᾷ jugation in detail. 

tion. 1. Root εἷ-, ἐ- in e(¢)o, Gk. εἶμι, Sk. mz. The strong root 


is extended everywhere in Latin, except in the perf. part. -2-/us, 
and the nom. sing. of the pres. part. red-zi-ens. Thus 27-mus 
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(for e¢-mus) contrasts with the Gk. ἔμεν, and Sk. c-mdés. 
Like eo are gueo, negueo, which do not appear in Greek. 

2. Root da-, da-, where the weak root has been generalised 
(da-re, dérem, etc.), except in da-s and originally da-4. For 
da-tus as compared with Gk. δο-τός, Sk. d-/ds, see p. 80. Do 
by the side of δίδωμι seems to have lost the reduplication, 
unless we are to take it to be an ‘ aorist-present’ parallel to 
the Greek *(é)dev, plur. -έδομεν. The old pres. subj. ducm 
seems similarly to correspond to the Greek aorist δο-ίη-ν. 


3. Root es, s. 
The original inflexion of the present would have been 
és-m és-s és-t s-mds s-té s-ht. 
Sk. ds-mi ast asti smads sthd sdntt, 


es-s became és, the quantity it still bears in Plautus, though 
it was subsequently shortened as an enclitic. sum,as wehave . 
seen, perhaps corresponds to the Ionic imperf. gov (ἐσον), and 
the loss of the ¢ is due to its use as an enclitic—compare the 
corresponding loss in the enclitic 3rd person (durumst, etc.). 
From sum were then formed swmus and sunt. The strong 
form of the root is extended to the 2nd plur. on the analogy 
of the singular. 

ero is either a subjunctive form, corresponding to the 
Greek ὦ, ἔω (ow), or else represents the non-enclitic form | 
esom, of which the enclitic is sum. ‘The original long vowel 
of the 1st person of the thematic system seems supported by 
the long vowel of Sk. bhdrami (bherdmz). Erdm has not yet 


been satisfactorily explained. 
The pres. subj. is really optative in origin, and takes io \ 
therefore the suffix -zé- in the singular, -2- in the plural. We 
S-1@-m, 5-12-5, s-té-t, s-i-mus,  S-i-tis, 5-2- 2, x 


Gk, é(o)-i-v, ἐ(σ)-ιη-ς, ἐ(σ)-ιη, E(o)-t-pev, E()--TE. 
Sk. s-ya-m, s-ya-s, s-ya-t, s-ya-ma, s-ya-ta. 
The original form of the singular is common in Plautus, 
but in later Latin the analogy of the plural has prevailed. 
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The present participle ought to present the stems sonf-, 
| sent-, snt-, the two last being identical in Latin. But in 
practice the weaker stem has prevailed, though the strong is 
_ perhaps preserved in the adjective sons. 

Possum stands for pof(z)-sum, but the forms potin (for 
potts-ne), potut, etc., go back to a verb *fofére (cf. potens), of 
| which the middle is poor, poittur. 

4. Root éd, which remains non-thematic in és (éd-s), ést 

(éd-t), ésse (éd-se), éd-im, etc. 

5. Root fer, non-thematic in fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, fer-te, 
Jer-re, etc. 

6. Root vel, vol, non-thematic in vol-¢, vol-ti's, vel-le, vel-im. 

ὮΝ The imperative vel has come to be used as a conjunction. 
οἱ and e/ interchange in accordance with the law by which οἷ 
, becomes o/ in Latin, except before / and ὁ (7), p. 69. ves is 
from a distinct root, which appears in the Greek fi-ena, 
Sk. vés¢(/v7 to enjoy), nélo is for ne-uolo, malo for mah-uolo 

(cf. major = mahior). 
Other isolated thematic forms have been mentioned, p. 149. 


The The- (1) Verbs forming the present stem by the simple addition 
matic Con- f the th ti | 
ἡ κάθου v e thematic vowel ὁ or ¢ (2). 


(2) Imperfect presents, formed from the strong root, and 
“~ corresponding to Sanskrit verbs like δλάσα- from ν bhiz. 
Stems containing e:—/lego, rego, peto, veho, pendo, etc. 
~ Stems containing long vowels:—rado, vado, répo, cédo, 
rodo. 
_, Stems containing diphthongs :—dico (older douco), claudo, 
laedo, ldo (for lotdo), fzdo (older ferdo, cf. πείθω). 
Stems containing z or z which cannot be proved to have 
corresponding diphthongal forms :—/7go, fligo, glibo. 
Stems that have passed wholly or in part to the derived 
{1st or 2nd) conjugations :—crepo, veto, seco, strido (also 
strideo), fervére (also fervére), fulgére (also fulgére). 


: 


—-_ + = ee 
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(4) Aorist presents formed with the weak root :—dgo, alo, κι 


cano, cado, liquor, nivit, furere, divido, etc. 

(2) Verbs forming the present stem with the reduced root 
reduplicated. Latin makes no distinction between the 
thematic and non-thematic verbs. g7z-gn-o (Old Lat. geno, 
ef. genztus), sido (st-sd-0), disco (di-dc-sco), st-st-o, bt-b-0, sero 
(st-s-0). 


(3) Z-class, formed by adding 2 before the thematic 
vowel. 

Imperfect Presents :—/lec-/o, pec-/o, vi-so (verd-to), etc. 

Aorist Presents :—/a-teor (fa-r7), fai-tscor (cf. χά-σκω). 


: 
ἡ" 


Here we must put dae/ere, which the compounds re-biter eyo 


etc., shew to be originally diphthongal. 


(4) Nasal Class. 

(a) Those in which the suffix xo, ne is added to the root, 
originally in its reduced form. ‘These were originally non- 
thematic, and correspond to the 5th or gth Sanskrit class, 
which are formed by adding -zo- or -πᾶ- (plur. nu, γι, L-E. 
-na-) to the weak root. They would have passed into the 
thematic system in the way indicated above (p. 150). Both 
sper-na-mus and sper-ni-mus would produce spfernimus, and 
this spernzs, spernit. 

Cer-no (κρίτνω, cf. p. 135), ster-no, sper-no, tem-no, in-cli-no, 
co-nor, de-sti-no, li-no, sino. Disguised by assimilation, -/o//o 
(tl-no), pello, vello, fallo. 

(2) The nasal is ‘infixed,’ appearing in the body of the 
root which is reduced. ‘These verbs correspond to the Sk. 
7th class of the type rundh from the /rudhk. In Greek 


this type only appears with a second suffixed nasal (Aa-p-8-_. 


ἄν-ω ν΄λαβ, p. 135). 


ji-n-do, sci-n-do, pun-go, ru-m-po, in-cu-m-bo, ni-n-guit, 


etc. In some verbs (2u-n-go, fu-n-gor) the nasal appears in 
all forms, but in the majority of cases is confined to the 
present system. 
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(5) Inceptive class. 

The suffix -sco, -sce is added in these verbs generally to 
the reduced root. 

(a) Immediately to the simple root—fa-sco, cre-sco, hi-sco, 
mt-sceo (mig-sceo), posco (for pore-sco, pre-sco, cf. procus, precor). 
Add gno-sco, gna-scor, which however present great difficulties 
in their cognate forms. Probably there was a primitive con- 

\ fusion of the two stems. Jendrus must come from guosco 
but owes its ὦ to gnascor, while the Homeric γνωτός, ‘a blood 
relation,’ must come from the same root as gwascor, but 
owes its to γιγνώσκω. The relation of guascor to gigno, 
\yéwopat, and of the Greek xaci-yynros, γνήσιος, where the 9, 
being found even in Doric, must be primitive, to gud/us is 
very obscure. 

(ὁ) To derived stems of various kinds—gemz-sco, ¢reme-sco, 
scei-sco, arde-sco, laba-sco, dite-sco, quie-sco, puera-sco. 


(6) The Yod-class form the present stem by adding -z0-, 
-ze- to the root, which is generally reduced. Thus— 
άσσω £0) x-4@), Salto (G@\Xopas for σαλιομαι), 
jag), vento 


tacto (ἰάπ-τειν Φ67110 (qni-io), etc. 


x fo. But the forms advenaz, etc., in Plautus are not contractions 
F ᾿ς fr 
¥ 


om adveniat, but are aorists-presents formed without a 
od suffix. a 
In the inflexion of verbs of this class we find a confusion 
between tenses formed from the pure stem and those formed 
from the stem increased by -zo-, -ze-. The stem cap-, e.g. 
appears in cap-/us, cap-ere, cap-tt, but capi-o is a Yod-form. 
In pdf#or some forms come from the aorist stem pdr- (pdt-i-/ur), 
others from a stem 2δῆ- (polt-rz, poti-tus), and similarly the 
stem pé+ in péfo stands side by side with the stem fe/7- in 
petivi. So also we find a combination of different stems in 
the conjugation of morior, ortor, cupio, fodto, etc. 
To the Vod-class also belong all verbs of the 4th conjuga- 


tion, and those of the third of the type s/a/uo (for s/ati#-t0). 
—p 
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_ The 4th conjugation properly consists of verbs whose stem 
ends in Ζ (cf audis- for audi-is, the stem being seen in audi- 
fus, Old Latin audi-bam, audi-b0, and the Greek verbs of the 
type μηνίω). But many verbs formed from noun-stems with 
no trace of z have nevertheless gone over to this system, 
6.9. saevio (saevus), punto (cf. poena), custodio (cf. custos). 
Possibly also all verbs of the rst and 2nd conjugation may 
be considered as Yod-verbs, amo, moneo standing for ama-i0, 
moné-10 AS τιμάω, φιλέω for Tepe τω, φιλείω. But as it seems 
impossible to'get amant, monent from amiaiont, monéiont, it is 
perhaps better to consider these conjugations as to some 
extent at any rate non-thematic. But even in these cases we 
find a variation of conjugation—vzolare standing beside 
violens, lavare beside lavére (Gk. λοβέω shews yet another 
form), calare beside kalendae, etc. 


The characteristic of the perfect is the reduplication, formed The 
by the first letter of the stem followed by ὁ (whereas the re- λάρος 
duplicating vowel of the present is 7, s¢-st-0, (σ)ί-στα-μιὴ). 
Further, as we saw in the case of Greek, the singular 
of the active originally shewed the vowel 6 in the case 
of those verbs whose present stem contained 2, and 6 in 
those whose present stem contained é (πέποιθα νίπειθ-, ἔρρωγα 
“Μ΄ Fpny-), while the plural shewed the reduced root (Hom. 
ἐπέπιθμεν). 

Reduplication is however comparatively rare in Latin, Redupli- 
though it still survives in the case of some twenty-five Soe 
verbs (didict, cecint, cucurri, etc.). The évowel has generally | 
been kept in the reduplication, but is assimilated to a following 
6 or % (momordi, cucurrt), and to a following 7 in the case of 
didict (where the ,change may be due to an assimilation 
to the present disco for dt-dce-sco) and also in sf-t (ststo) 
and dz. Of the 6-gradation there are one or two pos- 
sible relics. mdmordt, spopond: were in Old Latin memorde, 


spepondt, pointing to presents *mmerdo (cf. σμερδ-νός), *spendo 
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(cf. σπένδω), to which mordeo, spondeo are related as pope 
to φέρω. τ 
' There are some traces of the reduced root appearing 
in the Latin perfect. It has however in every case been ex- 
| ' tended throughout the tense, and is no longer confined to the 
lural—sve-/-2 (for ste-st-¢), stt-t¢ (for sti-st-2), de-d-t. 
In other cases the shortening of the root vowel seems due 
merely to the fact that in the 1st and 3rd sing., and indeed 
7 originally in all a the accent fell upon the reduplica- 


tion. (pé-pig-c pag- in pac-tus). 


Perfects In perfects of another type we find the characteristic to be 

ne an unreduplicated stem with a long ὅ corresponding to a 
present stem with a short vowel ( féc7, jécz, sédi, etc.). Of 
this form various explanations have been given. It may 
perhaps be possible that sédz is for se-sd-7, and is therefore 
really reduplicated, but to explain /éc7 as standing for /e-/c-7 
seems phonetically impossible. 


It is therefore better to suppose that we have here a totally. 


different method of forming the perfect. οἶδα, Sk. véda, Lat. 
ytd? are universally regarded as primitive forms, and no one 
would explain them as containing a reduplication. The 


same may be said yg if it corresponds to the Greek jg, 


which though an aorist in meaning is obviously a perfect in 
form. ἧκα will then stand for ἰηκα, and must be separated from 
inut, if we put this form with Lat. sero for szso (σι-ση-μι). In 
these two cases we have instances of a primitive perfect with 
a long vowel standing by the side of a present with a short 
vowel ; and this is the type that, though rare in other lan- 
guages, appears commonly in Latin: cf. scabo scabi, fodto 
fodi, vénio vent, stdeo sédt, vinco vict, figio fugit, frango 
Srégt, etc, 

In the case of four verbs with stems beginning with a 
vowel we have relics of the augment substituted as in Greek 


; 


. 
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standing, by a primitive contraction, for @dgz, @-éd1, etc. In 
these cases, therefore, the long vowel of the perfect admits of 
ready explanation, and it is possible that these four verbs, 
together with video vidi, jacio δεῖ and one or two similar 
perfects, formed the type on which the others were subse- 
quently modelled. At any rate the wide extension of this 
form of the perfect in Latin, as compared with other lan- 
guages, can hardly be original, and as the vowel change has 
not yet been explained by phonetic law, we are obliged to 
have recourse to analogy. 


So far we have dealt with perfects, of which the rst sing. 
is formed by adding -7 to the simple stem, whether redupli- 
cated or with a long vowel. But these constitute a minority 
of the existing forms, the bulk of which are produced by the 
addition not of a simple 2, but of z preceded by (i) s or (ii) 
Ὁ OF 4. 


1. Perfects in -sz. 


Amid much obscurity one thing is certain, that the@) 


was originally no part of the perfect system. It has nothing 
to answer to it in the perfect forms either of Greek or 
Sanskrit. 

It can however have been introduced only from one source, 
the system of the sigmatic aorist. As in dealing with present 
stems we saw that some were formed from present stems 
proper, some from the stems of strong aorists, though the 
distinction of meaning which presumably once existed 
between the two types (/ego = 1 am choosing, but ago = I 
do) eventually disappeared, so in a somewhat similar way the 
sigmatic aorist and the perfect inflexions coalesced in one 
form, which combined the meaning of both tenses. 

videro is usually thought to be a sigmatic aorist subjunctive, 
corresponding to the Greek βειδέ(σ)ω, Sk. *vedisa-(nz). In 
a non-thematic tense we expect a short connecting vowel, 
and this we find in wideris, viderit, viderimus, Sk. védisas, 


Perfect in 
st. 


- 


y-/ 


Perfect in 
-U2. 
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védisat. viderim similarly corresponds to the Greek optative 
ξεἰδε(σ)ίην, and ought to keep a long ¢ throughout, but as a 
matter of fact confusion with the future perfect is very 
common. 

Beyond this it is not for the present safe to go. None 
of the current theories as to the relation between the two 
systems of inflexion, and as to the origin of the perfect ter- 
minations in Latin are satisfactory, and it is probably better 
at present to confess our ignorance than to catalogue a 
series of makeshift explanations, 


an A iin ti i he. 


2. The Perfect in -v7 is peculiar to Latin, and possibly a 
new formation after the confusion of perfect and aorist forms 
and meanings in the type in -sz had made a pure perfect form 
desirable. In Sanskrit, roots ending in -a (I.-E. ὦ, δ, δὴ form 
the rst and 3rd sing. of the perfect in -au (./da, perf. dadaz). 
To this Latin has added the -2 which, whatever its origin, 
is the appropriate ending of the rst sing. of the perfect, and 
we get pa-v7, no-vt, le-vi, se-vi, etc. In the case of roots 
ending in -Φ (e.g. 27) even in classical times the form without 
the v is more correct. On the other hand γε is older 
than fut, In a certain number of words the v is radical 
( fov-t, mov-t, lav-t, cav-t, juv-t), and these would have helped 
the extension of the type by analogy. 

The perfect in -wz is plainly inseparable from that in -z2, 
but is not yet fully explained. If, however, -vz came to be 
taken as a perfect ending, then a stem geme- as seen in 
γενε-τή, gene-irtx, gent-tus, might form a perfect gene-vé which 
would become genov7 and genut (cf. denovo=denuo, Gk. véFos). 
From a few verbs of this type the ending -a might be 
extended to such cases as monuz, serut, aperut, praecinui, etc.; 
and the extension would be helped by the analogy of those 
perfects where the ~ was radical (raz, δ μι, nuzt), those verbs 
formed with the suffix -/u (s/er-nu-c) and the denominatives 
of the type me/u-z. 


—— ~~ 
- 
" 
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» 
The future in -ὅο and the imperfect in -4am perhaps awaitFuture and 
a complete explanation. The traditional ‘theory that the πρῶ. 
terminations represent respectively I.-E. dhyo (Gk. φύω) and 
bhuam (cf. ἐ-φύην) is hardly satisfactory, as the disappearance | 
of the uw is hard to account for, and the meaning that would 
naturally result by attaching such a verb form to a second 
verbal stem is hardly satisfactory. But that the forms are 
compounds seems certain, and the first element is plainly 
infinitive in character and answers to the first element 
in compounds like cale-facio, are-facio (the first element 
of which Lucretius uses as a separate word, ‘facil 


are’). 


Pi ge 


Of the Latin terminations -é0, -bam, the following explanation has 
been suggested. The Greek βαίνω is I.-E. amo, Lat. vento, Engl. come. 
This supposes a root gm. But βέ- βᾶ-κα, ἔ- βᾶ-ν and βάκτρον by the side 
of daculum, which cannot be a borrowed word, seem to necessitate a 
root 4/ba, which may also appear in the English Jath, A.-S. perth. 
The increase of a root by a guttural also appears in e.g. θή-κ-η 
(/dhé), faé-c-io. From the da might be formed a present 40, an 
unaugmented aorist dam (cf. std, »/sta, ἔστην), which were used as 
suffixes to form the future of the 1 and 2 conjugations, and the imperfect 
ofall. In early Latin we also find forms like /ezz-d0, and the imperfect 
leni-bam, occasionally preserved in classical poetry, is more primitive 
than /eni-2-bam, where the long 2 seems to have been introduced from 
the 2nd conjugation, which apparently is also responsible for the length 
of the vowel in zegébam. The meaning is precisely that which is re- 
quired. A future corresponding to that in -d0 also appears in Celtic; 
the imperfect in -4am is peculiar to Latin. 


The characteristic vowel of the thematic present subjunctive The Con- 
is apparently ὦ, and frat, feramus are accordingly primitive. =U 
The type vzdero is ἃ sigmatic aorist subjunctive, correspond- 
ing to the Greek εἰδέ(σ)ω. 

amem perhaps stands for ama-zé-m and is an optative 
(p. 143), and the same explanation may possibly hold good 
for the future regés (reg-zé-s), whence was formed the plural 
regémus, etc. (for *reg-i-mus). 

The optative suffixes—sing. -zé-, pl. -2-—— are seen in szm 


a 
“wf 
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(Old Lat. szem), semus, velim, nolim, duim (cf. δοῖμεν), ete. The 
forms in -s7m, as faxim, etc. are optatives of a sigmatic aorist 
(cf. εἰδείην ΞΞ εἰδεσιην, p. 143). 


The Im- The existing forms of the Imperative are as follows : 
penne. (1) The pure verb stem—ama, rege, fer. 

(2) The suffix -/a(¢), explained as the ablative singular 
of the pronominal stem /o- used as an enclitic addition 
to the verb form with the meaning /rom that time on- 
wards, and therefore serving to distinguish the future 
imperative. 

(3) The so-called pseudo-conjunctives with secondary 
endings—regite, regunto, regere (cf. €rov = ἑπεσυ, Lat. seguere), 

γ΄. and with the passive sufix regunior, πο; -π ΓΓ'ῷΘ 

(4) The participial or infinitive form, ἐκ γι: correspond-- 
ing either to the Greek λεγόμενοι Or λεγέμεναι. 

amatote is apparently formed from ama~o on the analogy of 
amate from ama. 


ΠΑ ἡ να. The termination of the infinitive active is plainly -se, which 
ἔν vowels becomes -re (es-se, ama-re). There are some 
indications that the vowel was originally long, and the cor- 
responding Greek type seems to be -σαι (κέλσαι), though it is 
not easy to see how a final diphthong could become ἢ in 
Latin. Τὸ this answers the Sanskrit dative of nouns in -as 

r -s used infinitivally, e.g. jzvdse, 7186 from jzvas, jes. Latin 
apparently, as also sometimes Sanskrit, uses the locative 
rather than the dative infinitivally (cf. Greek δόμεν, a suffixless 
locative), and the suffix -7 becomes -2 just as mari becomes 
maré. vivere will therefore be a locative of a substantival 
stem vivos, vives, and formed like jzvdse from jivas. But 
it would seem that the termination must everitually have been 
taken to be -se,-ve not -e alone, for it is not easy to suppose 
that monére, amare originated in any other way than by 
attaching -re as a suffix to mone-, ama-, The double ss of 
the perfect infinitive still awaits explanation, though plainly 


: 


as ee 


os nie ee id 
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identical in origin with the similar forms of the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

The Latin agz cannot well be separated from the Sanskrit 
ἄγε, a dative used infinitivally. amarz on the other hand 
would not find its parallel in Sanskrit, which only uses the 
datives of root-nouns in this sense. It is just possible 
that agz stands for agze (as fil’ for file), an instrumental 
or locative (-2 = -ze, cf. adzefis) from an J-stem. ze would be 
kept when followed by the passive suffix -r, but without this 


| 


\ 


suffix would pass to -7, Hence agi, agier, whence by | 
analogous formation amarz, amarier"" —— 3 ) 


In Sanskrit the most common type of infinitive is the 
accusative of substantives with the suffix -/ (efum, etc.). To 
this corresponds the Latin ‘supine in -wm’ used as an 
infinitive after verbs of motion. It is to be noticed that in 
practice the vowel gradation of the supine is identical with 
that of the past participle, but originally the ‘supine’ was 
formed with a strong, the participle with a weak stem (supine 
et-/u-m,. part. 2-fé-m). The two forms have reacted on one 
another. 


1. Present Participle. The ending was originally -om/-, The 


-ent-, -nt-, -nf- in the various cases, but Latin has preserve 
the 2nd or 3rd ablaut only (reg-ent-es, ama-nt-es), except in 
the case of euntis (ei-ont-ts), sons (s-ont-s, a present participle 
of sum, cf. Greek ὦν), and one or two Old Latin words. But 
a trace of the O-degree is seen in factundus (for fact-ont-nos) 
by the side. of the later faczendus, which is formed by the 
addition of a second participial suffix -zos (Gk. ay-vds, Lat. 
ple-mus) to the stem of the present participle. 

2. The Future Participle in -/wrus is peculiar to Latin, and 
is clearly formed from the nomina agenits in -tor (daturus: 
dator) with an unexplained change of 6 and z, also seen in 
Jur, Gk. hop, etc. (p. 36). The desideratives in -urzo 
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cannot be formed directly from the future participle owing 
to the difference of the quantity of the w, and are more 
probably parallel formations straight from the somina 
agenits. 
3. The Present Participle Passive survives only in the form 
sed for the 2nd plur. pass. (Zegemins, Greek λεγόμενοι), but 
λ / traces of the same termination in various gradations are seen 
\ δ in nominal forms like a/z-monium, ali-mentum, alu-mnus. 
4. The Past Participle in -/ws, which after dentals becomes 
-sus, is universal in Latin. For the alternation of s and 2, cf. 
Ρ. 73: 
Various other terminations, which in Sanskrit are reckoned 
as participial, in Latin have become purely adjectival, e.g. 
-«πά (ple-nus), -tavya (cf. mortuus), etc. 
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Now that we have considered the sounds of which words Syntax and 
are composed and the forms which they assume in declen- “exon. 
sions and conjugations, it remains to consider Synéax, or the 
combination of words in Sentences. In Inflexional languages 
like Greek and Latin the study of the forms of words must 
accompany the study of Syntax, for it is only as sentences, or 
parts of sentences, that words have a meaning. ‘The form 
taken by a Greek or Latin word, 6. g. πόλει, saxz, depends 
upon its function in the sentence in which it occurs, and its 
relation to other words. In comparing the syntactical systems 
of Greek and Latin and their relation to that of the original 
language, we shall still have to consider the forms of words, not 
etymologically, for the sake of finding out the elements of which 
they are composed, but syntactically, for the sake of learning 
the function they perform in the sentence. 

The division of the sentence into Sudject and Predicate TheSimple 
dates from the beginnings of Logic. The logical proposi- τ μος. 
tion, ἀποφαντικὸς λόγος, the simple affirmative or negative 
statement, consists of the Swdject—that of which something is 
affirmed or denied, the Predzcafe—that which is affirmed or 
denied of the subject, and the Copula which links the two 
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together. Thus in Man ἦς mortal the term man is the 
subject, zs the copula, and the term morfal the predicate. It 
is from the logical] analysis of the sentence that grammarians 
obtained the terms Subject and Predicate. In Greek and 
Latin the copula and predicate are usually combined in a single 
word, 6. g. ὁ ἵππος τρέχει, the horse ts running. Consequently 
there is no need to distinguish the copula from the predicate, 
and the first analysis of the λόγος or proposition recognised 
merely the ὄνομα or subject, andthe ῥῆμα or predicate. Now 
though it may be possible to analyse all sentences which 
express a complete meaning into these parts, it is evident 
that we employ in every-day speech sentences which do not 
conform to the pattern of a simple affirmation or nega- 
tion. Besides the simple statement, we utter Wishes, Prayers, 
and Questions, all of which are expressed in sentences of 
different form, and none of which are recognised»in Logic. 
Again, when we say J7re ! Really / Nonsense! we convey 
a meaning perfectly clear to those who hear us, but not 
expressed in the form of the logical proposition. For the 
purposes of Logic such sentences must be expressed in 
logical form ; for Logic, being concerned with language only 
as the instrument of thought, attempts to reduce the varieties 
of speech and thought to the fewest possible forms, and treats 
all sentences as enuntiatory; while Grammar, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the study of language and all its 
different forms of expression, as they are, for their own sake. 
If we study the grammar of a particular language, we seek to 
classify the idioms of that language in reference either to the 
whole of its history, or to its usages at a particular time. In 
the study of the Comparative Grammar of different languages 
we take the forms of expression employed in those languages, 
and seek to discover the common element which underlies 
their variations. 

Sentences admit, as a rule, of grammatical analysis into 
the Subject—that of which we speak or think, and the Predi- 
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cate—that which we speak or think about the subject; but 
some forms of expression fall outside this analysis. ‘To this 
class belong interjections and exclamations, and all similar 
forms of expression. If a man for instance says Zhunder ! 
or Snow ! we may look on these as predicates, to which the 
impression produced on his own ears or eyes is the subject. 
The cry of a baby then may be looked on as a predicate, 
as well as the incomplete sentences, e.g. Horse, meaning 
That which I see ts a horse, of older children. Such in all 
probability was the character of the beginnings of language, 
which consisted of the emissions of interjectional sounds, 
at first perhaps involuntary and not intended for purposes 
of communication, but in course of time becoming limited in 
number and definite in character and meaning. Along with 
interjections can be ranked vocatives and such idioms as the 
use of the interjectional nominatives in Homer, 6. g. αἰδώς, οὐ 
νέμεσις, etc., which stand as nominatives outside the rest of the 
construction, and are in fact complete sentences in themselves. 

In other sentences we can recognise a subject and a predi- Subject and 

cate formally expressed. The simplest form of such a sentence ΕΘΝ 
will consist of the union of a simple predicate with a simple 
subject, e.g. Cicero est consul. The subject and predicate 
may, however, consist of many parts, and the relations of these 
parts to one another may be different. Still, even the most 
complicated sentences admit of this analysis, and all parts of 
the sentence can be grouped under either subject or predicate. 
Different words are used to express the various relations of 
subject and predicate and of their component parts, and are 
classified under the divisions of the Parts of Speech (λόγου 
μέρη). 

The Parts of Speech may be classified according to their Parts of 
(1) Meaning in themselves ; (2) /unction in the sentence ; SPeec 4 
(3) Lnflexion and Formation. accor 

τ. According to meaning we find that some words denote ὃ 

1.Meaning, 
persons, things, and abstract notions, and are called Sudbstan- ᾿.. 


3. Form. 
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tives. Other words express qualities or attributes belonging to 
a subject, and are called Adjectives, e.g. λευκός. Others denote 
relations of qualities or actions, and are called Adverds, e.g. 
ποῦ, ποτέ. Others again express states and actions, and are 
called Verds. 

Substantives and adjectives are, as we shall see (p. 168), 
not always to be distinguished. 

2. According to their function words can “ee distinguished 
into those which of themselves can form a sentence, those 
which can serve as members of a sentence, and those which 
serve to connect members of a sentence. Among words 
which of themselves can constitute a sentence we may rank 
Interjections and the forms of the Finite Verb, e.g. τρέχει, 
clamat, where the stem expresses the predicate and the ending 
the subject. This is, however, a property only of inflexional 
languages. Among words which can serve as members of a 
sentence we have the Substantive, which+serves as subject, 
and the Verb, which serves as predicate. Other words 
besides Substantives can serve as subject, e.g. in such a 
sentence as Slow and steady wins the race. Other words 
besides the verb, such as substantives and adjectives, can 
serve in the predicate. In Greek the adjective by itself can 
serve as predicate, e.g. ὁ ἵππος λευκός (the horse ts white), 
where the article distinguishes the subject, and no copula is 
required. In Latin, owing to the absence of an article, only 


past participles are, as a rule, used in this way, e.g. fus¢ 


hostes, except in some proverbial expressions, such as omnia 
praeclara rara. 

Under the head of words which serve to connect 
members of a sentence come Conjunctions and Relative 
Adverbs. 

3. According to their inflexion and formation words are 
distinguished into those that are inflected as JVouns, those 
that are inflected as Verés, and those that are Jndeclinable. 
Under Nouns will come Substantives, Adjectives which mark 
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distinctions of gender and admit of degrees of comparison, 
and Pronouns. Under Indeclinable words will come Con- 
junctions, Adverbs, Prepositions, Interjections. 

Throughout the different classifications the distinction of Noun and 
Noun and Verb as answering in the main to the distinction ¥- 
between Subject and Predicate is the most important. The 
other parts of speech express relations subordinate to the 
main distinction between Subject and Predicate. But the 
number of words is great, and the number of relations to 
be expressed are many and complicated. No division of the 
parts of speech can hope to be absolute. Had the gram- 
marians come first in order of time, words might have been 
parcelled out in neat and definite divisions. But the gram- 
marians came late into the field, after men had been using 
language to express their different needs according to their 
different capacities for countless generations. When lan- 
guage was at length reduced to writing, it could become 
fixed and independent of those who spoke it. Its usages 
could be analysed and classified, and become models for 
succeeding writers. ‘The study of grammar apart from logic 
began in Europe at Alexandria, where scholars studied the 
earlier literature of Greece chiefly for the sake of settling the 
text of Homer, and later for the purposes of constructing a 
practical grammar to assist in the teaching of the Greek lan- 
guage at Rome. Plato had distinguished the ὄνομα and ῥῆμα. 
The Stoics recognised ἄρθρα (articulz), and provided an asylum 
for other words in the πανδέκτης or adverb. Aristotle had 
noted inflexion or πτῶσις, which included the inflexions of 
the Verb as well as the Noun, and even degrees of com- 
parison. ‘The Stoics confined πτῶσις to Nominal declension, 
and distinguished the Momznative (ὀρθή, εὐθεῖα), Accusative 
(αἰτιατική), Genztive (γενική), and Dative (Soren) cases, as well 
as Tenses and Moods in the Verb. The Alexandrian gram- 
marians distinguished eight parts of speech—dvona (momen), 
ῥῆμα (verbum), σύνδεσμοι (conjunctiones), ἄρθρα (articult), 
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ἀντωνυμίαι (pronomina), peroxai (participia), ἐπιρρήματα (ad- 
verbia), and προθέσεις (praepositiones). The ἐπίθετον (adjec- 
tivum) was a division of the ὄνομα. As in the Latin language 
there was no article, the Romans kept eight parts of speech 
by separating Jnferjections from Adverbs. We can now take 
the different parts of speech in detail. 


Under the noun we include nouns substantive and nouns 
adjective, between which two classes there is no general 
difference of formation. Substantives may be the names of 
individuals, 6. g. ᾿Αλέξανδρος, an ὄνομα κύριον, nomen proprium, 
or Proper name; names of classes of individuals or things, 
8. 8. ἄνθρωπος, an ὄνομα προσηγορικόν, nomen appellativum, or 
Common name; or names applicable to a group οἵ indivi- 
duals without being applicable to the members of the group, 
6. 5. ὁμιλία, aN ὄνομα ἀθροιστικόν, nomen collectivum, or Collec- 
tive name. Nouns can also be distinguished into Concre/e 
and Adstrac/, names, that is, of individuals and names of 
qualities. Names of qualities and Collective nouns are sub- 
stantives. In the case of concrete nouns it is not easy to 
distinguish substantives from adjectives; for instance, in 
ἀνὴρ πολίτης, Bods ταῦρος, we have substantives acting as adjec- 
tives; in κακά, evzls, we have an adjective acting as a 
substantive. 


In the inflexion of Nouns we have to consider Gender, 
Number, and Case. 

From a comparison of Indo-European languages we con- 
clude that the original language possessed the distinctions of 
the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Veuder or indifferent 
gender. ‘There are many words for instance whose gender is 
the same in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. A distinction must 
be made between Wa/ural and Grammatical Gender. The 
distinctions of sex are distinctions of natural gender, and we 
expect to find man masculine and woman feminine in any lan- 
guage. Inthe case of names of things in which no distinction 
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of sex is obvious, gender fluctuates in different languages. 
English, for instance, is strict in confining gender to sexual 
differences, except in the case of poetic personifications, 6. g. 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, ofa ship. But in 
Greek, for instance, καρδία is fem., in Latin cor is neuter, and 
we need only refer to modern French and German as 
notorious instances of fluctuations of gender in the case of 
names of things which shew no distinction of sex. Such 
genders may be called grammatical. Now, apart from 
natural gender we find agreement in grammatical gender 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. For instance, émsa, 
ὦμος, humerus are masc., vak, dp, vox are fem., yugdm, ζυγόν 
and jugum are neut., among many other instances of agree- 
ment. ‘These similarities point to an inheritance of gram- 
matical gender from the original language. However, as 
the correspondence of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit genders 
is not complete, we have to ask how differences could 
arise. In most instances the gender of a noun is deter- 
mined by its stem-suffix. Now in the A-declension, though 
the stem-suffix is a mark of the feminine, we also find 
in Greek and Latin masculines of this declension. Such 
masculines were, it seems, originally feminine, but their 
meaning has changed, and with their meaning their gender. 
For instance, νεανίας (a youth) might have been originally a 
feminine νεανία used in the sense of a company of youths in 
general. Constructed in this sense with a plural verb, it 
might get a plural termination and become νεάνιαι. Τ νεάνιαι 
meant youth collectively, νεανία in the singular might naturally 
come to mean an individual youwfh, and after it had thus 
become masc. in meaning, it also became masc. in form, and 
instead of νεανία there arose νεανίας with the case-ending of 
the O-declension. In the O-declension, which is almost en- 
tirely masculine and neuter, some feminines are found, such 
as νῆσος, ὁδός, etc. ‘These are masc. in form, and were in all 
likelihood originally so in gender. In some instances we 
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can trace changes of gender to the influence of analogy. 
For instance, δρόσος has been assimilated in gender to ἔρση 
from similarity of meaning. 


Like Sanskrit and Greek the original Indo-European lan- 
guage had three numbers, Simgular, Dual, and Plural. Of 
these Latin has lost the dual except in isolated words, such 
as ambo. In all these languages there are sometimes differ- 
ences as regards number between the form and meaning of a 
word. For instance, the singular is sometimes used in a 
collective sense with common names, 6. g. ὁ πολέμιος, hosts, 
the enemy ; eques, cavalry. ‘The singular is also used where a 
single member is taken as typical of a class, e.g. ὁ Λάκων, 
Romanus, and in abstract sentences such as Man zs mortal. 

The plural number is sometimes used collectively, and 
regarded as a unity, and not as a number of distinct things, 
as for instance when in English we say Azother /en shillings, 
or in Latin wna castra. A bow, for instance, may be looked 
on as a whole consisting of parts, e.g. τόξα in Homer, and 
similarly δώματα (house), μέγαρα, ἅρματα, etc. In the same 
way we find the plural used of a class of natural objects, 
6. g. κύματα, ἄστρα, ῥέεθρα, and of parts of the body, 6. g. vara, 
στήθεα, πρόσωπα. 

The Dual number is only found in Latin in isolated words 
such as améo, duo, but in Sanskrit it is extensively employed, 
though in Greek it has become obsolete except in Homer 
and the Attic dialect. Τῆς Indo-European usage then must 
be determined from a comparison of Greek and Sanskrit. In 
these languages we find the dual used of things which go 
naturally in pairs, 6. g. ὄσσε, ‘he eyes, πόδε, the feel, ἵππω, a pair 
of horses ; while, where two things only come together for a 
special time or circumstance, the dual is more rare. In 
Greek it must be admitted that the plural also is used of 
things which go in pairs, as for instance ἐν χερσὶν ἔθηκεν and 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρᾶν. Either the plural has been extended at the 
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cost of the dual, or else, where the plural is used, the notion 
of doth or a pair is not emphasised. As compared with 
Sanskrit, it may be said that in Greek the plural can always 
take the place of the dual. 

Apart from the use of the dual of a noun by itself to 
signify a pair of things, we have dvo to signify two things or 
persons. Thus ἵππω would mean a fazr of horses in a 
chariot, δύο ἵππω would mean /wo horses from a herd. So in 
Homer we have δύω θῆρε, λέοντε δύω, etc. Here again in 
Greek the plural can be used, and it is not possible to say 
whether this is a feature inherited from the original language 
or not. 


We now come to the Cases (πτώσεις) of the noun, in which Cases. 


the different relations of the stem or main meaning of the 
noun to other parts of the sentence are expressed by 
the addition of certain suffixes called case-endings. With 
the Stoics the Nominative case was the ὀρθή or εὐθεῖα πτῶσις, 
while the rest were mdayia, oblique, and deviations from 
the nominative. We now regard all cases, including the 
nominative or naming case, as inflexions of the stem, 
which provides the uninflected and unrelated meaning of 
the noun. The cases found in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
have already been enumerated, p. 103. The only limit to 
the number of cases in any language is the number of rela- 
tions which those who employ the language express by 
different cases. As the relations in which nouns can stand 
to other parts of a sentence are very numerous, there can be 
a great number of cases. But in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
and consequently in Indo-European, these numerous relations 
are grouped under a limited number of cases. For instance, 
Greek and Latin once had eight cases, but some of these have 
become obsolete. The Instrumental became obsolete, and its 
uses were absorbed by the Ablative in Latin and the Dative 
in Greek. Again, the Ablative disappeared in Greek, and its 
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uses were transferred to the Genitive. Lastly, the Locative was 
replaced by the Dative, which in Greek had already swallowed 
the Instrumental. We thus see that it is a matter of history 
to determine the uses which went with each case in different 
languages. 

Is it possible to discover a single principle underlying the 
various uses of each case? It has been supposed that the 
cases denoted in the first instance relations of space, and were 
afterwards gradually extended to the expression of more in- 
tellectual and abstract relations. Under the head of Unde 
(place whence) will come the Nominative, the case of the 
subject from which the action starts, and also the Ablative, 
which expresses origin and separation, and the Greek Genitive 
so far as it expresses ablatival meanings. Of the other uses 
the Accusative is the case of the object and will come under 
Quo (place whzther), but this does not explain all the cases of 
the Accusative in Greek or Latin. Nor again can all the 
uses of the Dative be explained by referring them to Udz 
(place zwhere), or the chief uses of the Genitive by referring 
them to Unde. The Local theory of the cases, as it has been 
called, is then insufficient to explain all the different cases. 

We may broadly distinguish cases into Local and Gram- 
matical. What is meant by local we have already defined. 
Grammatical cases express relations which belong to 
the syntax of the sentence. If we go back to the period 
when eight cases existed in Latin and Greek as in 
Sanskrit, the classification is clearer. The Ablative and 
Locative are alone in origin local cases; the Nom., Ace., 
Gen., Dat., and Instrumental are grammatical. Of these 
last the Genitive is in some of its usages at.any rate 
adnominal, further defining the meaning of a noun, while the 
other four may be classed together as adverbial, all serving in 
some way or other to limit and modify the action of the verb. 

Some cases, as we find them in Greek and Latin, may be 
called mixed and have absorbed the uses of other cases as 
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well as their own. The Dative in Greek in so far as it has 
absorbed the Locative is local, but in its other uses it is 
grammatical case. The Genitive again is in Greek a mixe 
case, because in so far as it is Ablatival it expresses local 
relations, while in its other uses it is grammatica]. In Latin 
the Ablative is mixed, for it is local in so far as it expresses 
place, and grammatical in so far as it expresses the instrument 
or manner of the verbal action. 

The following table represents roughly the extent to which 
the eight cases of the original language have become fused in 
the derived languages :— 


Latin. Indo-European. Greek. 
z Nom. Nominative Nom. 
gf 2 Voc. Vocative Voc. 
᾿ et@ Acc. Accusative Acc. 
{ ‘i Dat. Dative ite ἫΝ ae 
i : ΜΡ Instrumental | _Dat, 
: a! Abl. Locative pani 
A προς | Ablative "9m “ane en. 
Gen. Genitive “- ΟἽ 
It must be understood that we are here using the names of the cases 
’ as they are ordinarily employed in the grammars, without raising the 


question as to whether e. g. the abl. sing. in -ὅ of the 3rd decl. in Latin 
is not in origin an instrumental. 

How did this fusion of the cases come about? The 
answer may be sought in two different directions— 

1. Looking to the forms of the cases, we may notice such 
facts as the following. The Sanskrit possesses a distinct 
form for the abl. sing. only in the O-declension ; everywhere 
else it uses one form for the gen. and abl., thus coinciding 
with Greek. The existence in Latin, on the other hand, of 
ablatives of the 3rd decl. like marzd, may partly account for 
the non-absorption of that case in Latin. Throughout 

| Sanskrit there is but one form for the dat. and abl. plural, 
and the same is true of Latin. In the dual even Sanskrit 
only possesses three forms, a nom. voc. acc., an instr. dat. 
abl., and a gen. loc. 
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Lastly, by the laws of Latin phonetics a final -@ and a 
final -7 both necessarily become -2, and accordingly the in- 
strumental and the locative in consonantal stems of the 3rd 
declension are indistinguishable. 

A coalition of the cases in some sort therefore is partly 


\inherited from the primitive language and partly inevitable 
owing to the phonetic laws of the individual language; and a 


‘ coalition beginning in the plural would extend to the singular 
‘and vice versa. Every language, however, and to some 
‘extent every declension has gone its own way in this matter. 
| The dat. abl. plur. is lost in Greek but preserved in Latin. 
\The instrumental plural is lost in Latin except in the O- and 
i neees: in which however for the most part the dat. 
bl. is not found. 

2. Looking to the usages of the cases we may notice that 
in certain contexts their meaning is so similar that it is in- 
different which is employed. ‘Thus it is of small importance 
whether we speak of carrying a box om the shoulder 


or with the shoulder, but one of the two phrases would " 


eventually predominate over the other, and so it comes to 
pass that in Greek the dative, which in the consonantal decl. 
is formally a locative, and in Latin the ablative, which is 
everywhere, after the loss of the final -d, indistinguishable 
from the instrumental, are exclusively used to convey this 
meaning. 

Case forms which have become detached from their de- 
clensions, such as χαμαί, and shew no other cases from the 
same stem, are called Adverbs. Prepositions are words which 
have been called into existence to supply deficiencies in the 
cases and help them to express relations which they either 
cannot or do not clearly express. We can now take the 
cases separately, 


The Vocative is, as we have said, not properly a case 
at all. It stands by itself apart from the construction of 
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any sentence beside which it is used. It is in fact itself a 
complete sentence, as for instance in Ἥφαιστε, σοὶ δέ, etc., 
where the particle joins on one sentence to another without 
regard to the vocative. It has no proper case-sign but con- 
sists of the pure stem, e.g. imme, πάτερ, etc. ‘The nominative 
can always be used in its place, and in the plural it always 
is so used and there is no form peculiar to the Vocative, 


The Nominative (ὀνομαστική) is the case of the subject of Nomina- 
the sentence. As in fully inflexional languages like Latin "Y™ 
and Greek the subject is expressed by the person-ending of 
the finite verb, e. g. δίδω-σι, it is not necessary for the subject ° 
to be expressed by a separate noun. Rather does the noun 
qualify the subject already given by the person-ending of the 
verb, e.g. βασιλεὺς δίδω-σι, he, the king gives. In impersonal 
verbs the subject given by the ending is vague and indefinite, 
e.g. fonat, 7¢ (what?) ¢hunders. Sometimes this vague subject 
is expressed by a plural, e.g. in Homer, ἶσα ἔσσεται, things 
will be even. The nominative can serve in the predicate, in ): 
agreement with the subject of the sentence and defining its” Ϊ 
meaning, 6.5. εὗδον παννύχιοι, they slept all night long, in which p 
use it is called a secondary predicate. It can serve as pre- [5 
dicate to an impersonal verb in such sentences as σοὶ δὴ ἡ" 
κατηφείη καὶ ὄνειδος ἔσσεται. 

Here also again we must note the Interjectional Nominative 
(p. 165), e.g. δημοβόρος βασιλεύς, folk-devouring king ] νήπιος, 

fool! etc., where the nominative is a complete exclamatory 
sentence, and must be looked on as a predicate with a 
subject unexpressed, or expressed in speech by a gesture. 


The Accusative ds an Adverbial case. The Greek name Accusative. 
was αἰτιατική, of which the Tatin translation was Accusahvus. 
The meaning of the Greek name depends on whether it is 
active, i.e. the case of accusation, which only refers to its use 
with a small class of verbs, or the case of causing, Causaiivus 
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as it is called in Priscian, or secondly passive, i.e. the case of 
τὸ αἰτιατόν, the effect, for which the Latin is effectivus. The 
relation in which the accusative stands to the verb with which 
it is constructed depends upon the meaning of the verb. 
The main distinction to be drawn is between the accusatives 
Tor the Lexternal and Internal object. In the one the action 
of the verb is directed to something outside of, and distinct 
᾿ from the meaning of the verb; in the other the accusative 
| repeats more or less nothin the meaning of the verb. 
For instance in ἕλκος 6 pe οὔτασε the acc. ἕλκος repeats the 
meaning contained in οὔτασε and may be called internal, 
‘ while μέ is altogether distinct from and outside the meaning 
of the verb and may be called external. 

The ordinary use of the External Accusative, as the case 
of the object with transitive verbs, requires no illustration. 
The number of such accusatives is very great, and they can 
only be classified according to the different sorts of verbs 
with which they are constructed. In Sanskrit and Latin 
these accusatives are sometimes used with nouns with a 
verbal meaning, e.g. momina ageniis, in such instances as 
justa orator (Plautus). Of similar origin is the construction of 
the accusative after the forms of the infinitive (p. 146), after 
participles and in Latin after gerunds, supines and verbal ad- 
jectives in -4andus, all of which are nominal in origin, though 
they have become absorbed into the verbal conjugation. 
Other uses of the external accusative, which may be reckoned 


Pond oe 


as Indo-European, are the accusat. of the /erminus ad quem 


‘or object to which motion is directed, e.g. ἔρχεσθον κλισίην 


(Homer); Lavinaque venit litora (Virg.). We need not suppose 


that this use is anything more than a special instance of the 
‘ordinary use of the accusat. serving to complete the meaning 

_ of a verb of motion fowards a place by indicating the goal, 
( just as with verbs of motion from, e.g. φεύγω, /ugio, it indi- 
§ cates the point of departure. External too is the Accusativus 
de quo, of the person, that is, about whom anything is said or 
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thought, e.g. ἤδεε γὰρ ἀδελφεὸν ὡς ἐπονεῖτο (Homer); Quzd 
censes hunc ipsum S. Roscium quo studio esse, etc. (Cicero). 

The accusative of the Zn/ernal Olject repeats the meaning Internal. 
of the verb in a greater or less degree and may be described 
as adverbial. Sometimes, for instance, the accusative limits 
the meaning of the verb to the part affected, e.g. ἀλγεῖ τὴν 
κεφαλήν, Zremit arius, the so-called accusative of Respect. 

From parts of the body this use of the accusative is extended 

to other conditions, e.g. εὖ εἶχον τὰς ψυχάς. It is also found 

with nouns as well as verbs, e.g. βοὴν ἀγαθός, hirsuta capillos. 

First of all it was used with the verb, e.g. ἔοικα, then with the |_| 
verbal noun, e.g. ἐοικώς, and then with the adjective of cognate 
meaning, 6.5. ἴσος. In Latin this accusative is explained as 
a Graecism, but wrongly, for the usage is inherited from the 
original language. In Sanskrit it is rare but occurs with 
nama, as in Greek with ὄνομα. It is not hard to see how this 
accusative, though original, fell into comparative disuse in 
Latin and Sanskrit, for other cases took its place. Thus even 
in Greek we find edpirepos ὥμοισιν, where the dative takes the 
place of the acc., while in Sanskrit the instrumental is pre- 
ferred and in Latin the ablative. 

The so-called Cognate Accusative must like the Accusative 
of Respect be regarded as ΔῊ adverbial use of the case in a 
defining and qualifying sense. Such phrases as /udum 1 ludere, 
πόλεμον πολεμίζειν are to be explained in the same way as ἡδὺ 
γελᾶν, perfidum ridens, viz. the accusative qualifies the verb as 
an adverb. In such a phrase as ἄλληκτον πολεμίζειν (fo war f 
unceasingly) we need not suppose an ellipse of πόλεμον, for the / , 
use of πόλεμον needs just as much explanation as that οὐ ἡ 
ἄλληκτον and must be explained in the same way. In both 
Greek and Latin there are many neuter adjectives and pro- 
nouns used as adverbial accusatives, e.g. σμικρόν τι, οὐδέν, 
ἀμφότερον, quantum, parum, td aetatis, and many more. As 
adverbial accusatives must also be ranked the accusatives of 
space and time, which need not be illustrated. Adverbial 
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again is the use of the accusative in apposition to the rest of — 
the. sentence, e.g. χάριν, πρόφασιν, vicem, or in such a sentence 
as Pars ingenti subtere feretro, triste ministertum (Virg.). 
Double Verbs which are constructed with a double accusative — 


eS: have one of the external, one of the internal object. The 


structed, e.g. κακὰ-ῥέζει twa. In Latin this construction is 
rare except with a neuter pronoun as the internal accusative. 
Such phrases as rogare populum consulem are evidently early 
extensions of the construction which survive only as technical 
idioms. 

The construction of the accusative after the past partic. in 
Latin, confined mostly to the poets, falls under two heads: 
(x) where the partic. is plainly middle the case is the ordinary 
external acc., e.g. unum exserta latus, (2) where the partic. is 
passive, the accusative is internal and adverbial, e.g. per pedes 


tragectus lora. 
ν-»- ἑἌὠ 
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δ να, As with the Accusative the starting-point was the construc-__ ν 
construction with nouns. ‘As the acc. was pritiiarily ‘adverbial, 
so the genitive is adnominal. The Greek name of the case 
was γενική of which the Latin rendering was Genefvus, but 
this would rather point to a Greek γεννητική, or case of origin. 
The γενικὴ πτῶσις was the case of the γένος, e.g. in τοῦ ζῴου τὸ 
μὲν θνητόν κιτιλ. the genitive represents the γένος or larger class 
of animals, while the noun to which it is attached represents - 
the species, or smaller class mortal. The connexion of the — 
genitive with the noun with which it goes is close, but the 
nature of the connexion can only be determined by the 
meaning of the sentence. The relation for instance may be 
that of possessor to possessed, cause to effect, part to whole, etc, 
and in different languages there are differences of idiom. We 
will now consider what uses of the true genitive may be 
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classed as original. Of genitives with nouns we find in 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrit the genitive expressing : (1) son of, 
€. 5. Σωκράτης ὁ Σωφρονίσκου. In Latin this usage is only found 
with foreign names. We may however compare /accus 
Claudi (F. the slave of Claudius) ; (2) possession, e.g. ἡ οἰκία τοῦ 
πατρός : (3) the material of which a thing consists, e.g. οἶμοι 
κυάνοιο, but it is doubtful if this is a Sanskrit use; (4) a parti- 
“ive sense, e.g. aliquid temporis, Sia θεάων, (5) subject or ) 
object, ὁ φόβος τῶν πολεμίων, the fear which the enemy feel, or 
the fear felt of the enemy; (6) besides these are the genitives 
with adverbs of place and time, ποῦ γῆς; ude gentium ἢ Haid 
τῆς ἡ ἡμέρας, etc. 

The genitive is also used with verbs both in Greek and 
Sanskrit and to some extent in Latin. This use of the 
genitive must be compared with that of the accusative. The 
genitive is less completely than the external accusative the 
object of the verbal action, and hence its use with verbs has 
been described as Quasi-Partitive, for the action of the verb 
is qualified. Amongst the verbs which are constructed with a 
genitive which answers to an accusative of the external object 
are Verbs: (1) of sharing and giving, e.g. ἐδίδου τῶν ἑαυτοῦ, 
(2) of eating, drinking, tasting, etc., e.g. λωτοῖο φαγών, (3) of 
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hearing, perceiving, knowing, etc., e.g. εἰδότα χάρμης, and verbs 4 


of remembering and forgelting ; (4) of ruling, e.g. τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἐκράτησεν, regnavit populorum ; (5) of wrath, complaini, and 
condemnation, etc., Κύκλωπος κεχόλωται, κρίνομαι Oavarov, capitis 
damnaré, as well as verbs of desiring, aiming at, etc. In 
Sanskrit, verbs of taking delight tn, hating, etc., are constructed 
with a genitive. All the above sets of verbs may be regarded 
as having constructions inherited from the original language, 
though each use is not equally common in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin, Greek being freest in its use of the genitive with 
verbs. 


A use of the genitive which may be reckoned as primitive, Predica- 


though more common in Latin than Greek, is the predica- ἦα 
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tive genitive, 6. ρ΄. αἵματός εἰς ἀγαθοῖο, magnt animt esse, where 
the genitive serves SEMMEDPER Cae aT the sentence This is 
plainly a development of its use with nouns. 

Localand The genitive is used in Greek in a local and temporal 

Temporal. songe, expressing not like the acc. the extent of an action, 
but the limits within which it takes place. “Ihus θέειν πεδίοιο 
means “to6"fun within the limits of the plain,’ while πλεῖν 
θάλασσαν is “ to sail over the sea.’ The genitive in the local 
sense is not certainly original. The temporal genitive on 
the other hand seems to have been original, and occurs both 
in Greek and Sanskrit, e.g. θέρους, χειμῶνος, νυκτός, In 
Latin the ablative is used, 6. g. guadriduo quo haec gesta sunt 
(Cic.). From this use possibly came the genitive absolute in 
Greek, e. g. ἠελίου ἀνιόντος, within the time of the sun’s rising. 
In Sanskrit the locative, in Latin the ablative are the cases 
‘used absolutely, to express the time or circumstances in 
which the verbal action takes place, without having regular 
construction with the verb. 

Ablatival. The Genitive is used in Greek as the case expressing 

= separation and origin, which are the meanings belonging to 
the original Ablative case: In Latin the ablative has the 
meaning of an instrumental and locative case as well as the 
meaning of the ablative proper. What formal traces there 
are of an ablative case in Greek have been given, p.104. We 
find the ablatival genitive in Greek with verbs of aving 
Sreeing, hindering, and the like, e.g. ἔσχοντο μάχης, βάθρων 
ἵστασθε, and also with such adjectives as κενός empty of, γυμνός 
bare of. In some cases it is not easy to say whether the case 
has the meaning of the ablative or the true genitive. With 
verbs of hearing, for instance, the genitive may express the 
source Srom which we hear, or the person 2” or of whom we 
hear something. Again the genitive expressing the material 
of which a thing is made, with such verbs as τεύχω, ποιῶ, 
may be that from which a thing is made, or partitively 
that with some of which something is made. The Latin 
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usage, e.g. perennt fronde coronam, points to an ablatival 
origin. 

Ablatival is the use of the genitive with comparatives and | 
superlatives, where the case expresses the starting-point of 
comparison. Of a like nature are.theegenitives which are 
constructed with verbs expressing excellence, wanting, etc., 
6. g. λείπομαι, δέομαι. ‘To the same class belongs the genitive 
of price, the meaning of which is ablatival, e.g. ἔλυσεν 
ἀποίνων, released 171 return for. ‘This genitive might however 
go as the true genitive with a noun, e.g. τεύχεα ἑκατὸν βοῶν, ᾿ 
arms of or worth one hundred oxen, and similarly in Latin 
magni, ante, quantt, etc. 


a, 


The Ablative survives as a distinct case in Sanskrit and Ablative. 
Latin, and roughly speaking corresponds to the uses of the 
ablatival genitive in Greek, that is to say it is the case of 
separation and origin. 

The other usages of the Latin ablative are due to its 
absorption of the instrumental and in part of the locative 
cases. ‘The instrumental had two meanings, corresponding 
to the two uses of the English wth. It denoted either the 
means or the accompaniment of the action, whether persons 
or circumstances. The latter meaning is usually made clear 
by a preposition, but survives in Latin in isolated expres- 
sions mostly belonging to military language, 6. g. omnibus 
copits proficiscitur. ‘The ablative of the road by which is, to 
judge from Sanskrit, instrumental, and therefore jugzs venzre 
must be separated from πεδίοιο θέειν. 

The transference from the instrumental of accompaniment Instru- 
to that of means arises from instances in which the accom- mental. 
paniment“is also "the means, 6. δ΄. νηυσὶν ὀχεῖσθαι, curru vehi. 
Here besides the ordinary Latin ablatives of cause and znstru- 
ment are to be placed the ablatives of rice, like the Greek 
dative in πρίατο κτεάτεσσιν ἑοῖσιν (Hom.), and of /wliness, like 
the Greek Ἕλλησι πλήρεις πόλεις (Eur.). 
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Locatival. The locative use of the ablative is widely distributed in 
Latin. Besides the type Carthagine, Athents, etc., we have 
pendere animi's, tenere se castris, sedere solto, vincere pugna, and 
the ablatives after mzt’, confidere, stare (promtssis), etc. It is 
used in a temporal sense in mane, nocie, etc. (Greek ἤματι, 
νυκτί). 

The ‘ablative absolute’ is evidently not a pure ablative, 
but rather as the Sanskrit shews, a locative, though no doubt 
after the fusion of the locative and instrumental in Latin, it 
acquires some of the meaning of the latter case. It corres- 
ponds therefore not to the Greek genitive absolute, but to 
the dative in such cases as τί poe ἢ νέον ἢ περιτελλομέναις 
ὥραις πάλιν ἐξανύσεις χρέος ; (Soph.) 


The The forms of the Dative in Greek, as has been already 

mye seen (p. 104), are partly dative, partly locative, partly instru- 
mental, and so it is with the functions of the dative. It is 
therefore a mixed case. In Latin the instrumental and loca- 
tive meaning have passed to the ablative, except where a 
locative case, 6. g. domz, still remains. 

1. True (1) The true dative expresses the person /o or for whom 

something is done, as for instance with verbs of gzveng, shew- 

we ing, helping, gratifying, etc., in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek. 
This requires no illustration. It also stands with nouns of 
meaning similar to these verbs, e.g. ἐχθρός, φίλος, amicus, 
etc., and with substantives in δῶρα τοῖς θεοῖς, etc. 

A dative is used in Greek in a predicative sense with εἰμέ, 
γίγνεσθαι, ὑπάρχειν, 6. g. βουλομένῳ poi ἐστιν, etc. This dative 
in the case of nouns denoting things is in Greek very rare, 
though common in Latin, e.g. praeszdio esse. In Greek the 
infinitive takes its place (p. 146). 

Another use of the true Dative is to stand in a looser con- 
nexion with the predicative verb and denote the person 
interested in or affected by its action. This is the Dazvus 
Commodi or Incommodi, ‘Thus while δέχομαΐ τινος means to 
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receive from some one, Θέμιστι δέκτο δέπας Means to receive 
as a favour at the hands of. Under this head may come the 
dative of the agent which is used with verbal adjectives, and 
with passive participles, e.g. τὰ σοὶ πεπραγμένα, Sormidatus 
Othoni, where the act is looked on as a possession or advantage 
belonging to the person in the dative. In Latin this dative is 
usually found with verbals and past participles only, 6. g. odds 


Jacienda, things for us to do, nobis facta, things we have got 
done. Under the Datvus Commodi come the Ethic Dative, 
7 8. g. τί ἐμοὶ καὶ σοί; and the Dative of Relation, 6. g. oppidum 
; primum venientibus ab Epiro, συνελόντι εἰπεῖν, etc. 
ἢ (2) The dative in a locatival sense denotes the place of an a Loca 
va 


action, and is commoner in Homer than in later Greek. In Dative. 


Sanskrit there is a special locative case, while in Latin place 
where is with few exceptions expressed by the ablative. 
Instances in Greek are αἰθέρι ναίων of place, and ἀριπρεπέα 
Τρώεσσιν of persons. 
The dative is found after verbs of motion, 6. g. πεδίῳ πέσε, 
11 clamor caelo, where it answers the question Quo? and 
shews that guwo is not a meaning confined to the accusative 
alone. 
(3) The instrumental use of the dative, like the Latin 3. Instru- 
ablative, expresses the accompaniments or the means of an ete 
action. ‘Thus in the sense of the accompaniments of an 
action, whether persons or things, we have the dative used with 
ἕπομαι, ὁμιλέω, and such nouns as κοινός, ἀκόλουθος. ‘To this sense 
belongs the idiomatic use of the dative with αὐτός, 6. g. αὐτοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν (men and ail), the addition of the pronoun marking 
that the dative is to be taken in this sense. Of dative 
which express the attendant circumstances of an action w 
may instance βίᾳ, σιγῇ, χρόνῳ. Sometimes it is used in a way 
which resembles the use of an adverbial accusative, e.g. 
εὕδειν ὕπνῳ, φόβῳ δείσας. 
From the sense of accompaniment the instrumental dative 
passes to the sense of means, in such instances as δουρὶ a 
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τυπείς, and in its use with the passive also expresses the 
agent, 6. g. Πηλεΐωνι δαμείς, a use confined to the perf. pass. in 
classical Greek, 

The Case forms with -¢: are used in the sense of the 
Instrumental, Locative, and Ablative cases, and very rarely 


AERA 


in the sense of the true Géntitive-and”Dative. These forms 
have been mentioned, p. 108. Of the instrumental sense βίηφι 
is an instance,-of the ablatival ναῦφιν ἀφορμηθεῖεν, of the loca- 
tival, which is more rare, ὄρεσφιν. These forms are to be 
found in Homer and his imitators, but even in Homer they 
occur in archaic phrases. 


Of adjectives we have already spoken. No sharp line of 
division can be drawn between substantives and adjectives. 
Thus an adjective can be used as a substantive, e.g. ἡ δεξιά, 
the right hand,and substantives can be used as adjectives, e. g. 
ἀνὴρ στρατηγός. In declension, apart from differences of stem- 
suffixes, adjectives are distinguished by marking the gender. 
Sometimes they are of three, sometimes only of two gen- 
ders, and sometimes Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin agree in 
this respect, e.g. εὐγενής, degener. Many Greek adijec- 
tives in -os have no special form for the feminine, the 
explanation apparently being that they were originally sub- 
stantives, which on becoming adjectives have marked the 
neuter by a separate ending, but have not added a special 
ending for the feminine, 6. g. ἥμερος, ἕκηλος, ἥσυχος. 


The Verb has been already distinguished into its various 
parts (p. 120). We may assume that the original Indo-Euro- 
pean verb had four tense-stems, Present, Perfect, Aorist,.and 
Future, and four moods, Indicative: Subpmoaual Optative, 
Imperative. The person-endings were nine, three for each 
number. 

There were originally two Voices, Ac#ve and ALiddie, 
distinguished by differences of inflexion; and this distine- 
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tion remains in Sanskrit and Greek. In Latin the pas- 

sive in -r is comparatively rarely used in a middle sense ; , 
but a large number of the deponents formed with the same 
suffix are undoubtedly middle in origin (ator; vescor, dohor, 

etc.). 

‘Not all verbs in Greek and Sanskrit appear in both voices. 
(1) Some roots appear only or mainly in the active, e.g. 
Vas εἰμί, ν᾽ bhit pio, ga βαίνω. (2) Others appear only in 
the middle, e. g. ds ἣμαι, V¢2 κεῖμαι. (3) Others again, of 
which there are many in Sanskrit, have both an active 
and a middle voice, e.g. τίθημι, φέρω, etc. In some verbs, 
8. g. θέω, θεύσομαι, the active is appropriate to one tense-stem, 
the middle to another. 

Active verbs are either (1) Zransciive, i.e. they require, The Active 
to complete the sense, the addition of an object, a noun other vee 
than the subject, upon which the : subject is represented as 
acting ; or (2) /ntransztive, when they do not require an object, 
e.g. τρέχω, J run. Sometimes an active verb can have both 
transitive and intransitive meanings, e.g. ἐλαύνω with an 
object is transitive and means drzve, while without an object 
it is intransitive and means march; and so in Latin with 
vuo. We might then, instead of distinguishing transitive 
and intransitive verbs, speak only of the transitive and in- 
transitive wses of verbs, though from the meaning of their 
roots some verbs are naturally transitive and others intransi- 
tive, and were so in the original language. 


In the case of ἐλαύνω it would seem that the object is suppressed 
rather than that the verb is, strictly speaking, ever intransitive. The 
Latin duco is used in the same way, and both usages seem to belong to 
the language of the camp, and thence have passed into the language of 
writers who dealt with military matters. 


In the Middle Voice the subject is represented as The 

: : : i - 1 Middl 
acting or himself or upon himself. We can distinguish Vowen 
the following uses as common to Sanskrit, Greek, and, in 
some degree, to Latin. (1) The reflexzve sense, where the 
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~ sbject is the direct object of the action of the verb, e.g. 
λούομαι, lavor, I wash myself, a sense which is rare. (2) 
Where the subject is less directly the object of the verbal 
action, 6. g. μεταπέμπομαι 77 send (for some one) 20 come to me, 
purgor bilem, I get rid of my bile. (3) The intransitive — 
use, where the reflexive meaning is faint, e.g. ἔρχομαι, 7 
come, οἴομαι, 7 think, mortor, I die. (4) The reciprocal use, 
6. g. ἀμειβόμενος faking his turn, which has no representative 
in Latin. (5) The passive use, 6. g. φιλεῖται, amatur, he ts 
loved. 
Distinction No distinction can be made between active and middle on 
ere the ground that the active forms are transitive, the middle in- 
Middle. transitive. Many active verbs are intransitive, and many 
middle verbs transitive, e.g. βούλομαι τοῦτο, admiror te. Many 
verbs again have some tenses active and others middle in 
form without any difference of meaning, e. g. ἁλίσκομαι, ἑάλωκα, 
audeo, ausus sum, or the numerous verbs in Greek with an 
active present and middle future, 6. g. dd ἄσομαι, φεύγω φεύ- 
ξομαι, etc., while in the poets we sometimes find active or 
middle forms used indifferently without change of meaning, 
6. g. ἰδεῖν, ἰδέσθαι in Homer. In Sanskrit as well as in Greek 
and Latin the different tense-stems of the same verb are at 
times of different voices, and all this goes to shew that the 
line of distinction between the active and middle voices is not 
always clearly defined. 
The The Passive sense was originally one of the uses of the 
oad middle voice. In Sanskrit a special form of present stem, 
consisting of the root and suffix -γά, is used in a passive © 
sense with middle inflexions. Thus from »//an, smite, comes 
the passive present han-yd-/e, he ἐς smitten. In other tenses, 
e. g. aorist and perfect, the ordinary middle forms can be used 
in a passive sense. 
In Greek the so-called passive voice consists in great part 
of tenses of the middle. The present, imperfect, perfect, and 
sometimes the future middle-are used in a passive sense, e.g. 
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ἀδικήσομαι, TL shall be wronged. We have already discussed 
the origin of the passive aorists in -yv and -θην (p.131). The 
person endings of these aorists are active ‘in form, and the | ‘| 
passive sense has grown out of the intransitive meaning of \ 
the stems. Thus in Homer many of the aorists in τῆν are © 
intransitive in meaning, e.g. ἐχάρη, he rejoiced, ῥυῆναι to flow. 

If the cause of the action is to be expressed, this is done by 
the addition of an instrumental case, 6. g. Πηλεΐωνι dapeis, he ; 
collapsed az the hands of the son of Peleus, where the dativel} 4 Se 
expresses the circumstance which attended and caused the 
action. ‘This easily passes into the passive subdued by the son 
of Peleus. How closely the intransitive and passive meanings 
are related we can illustrate by comparing ἐκόπη ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
with ἀποθανεῖν im’ αὐτοῦ, where the aorist, active in form, is used © 

as the passive of ἀποκτείνω, and similarly in Latin poetry we | 

have such phrases as ad hoste cadere. As further instances i 

of verbs active in form and intransitive in meaning used ina | 

passive sense, We” may “quote taint, φεύγω, pereo, veneo. | 
Special instances of verbs middle in form habitually used in” 

a passive sense are κεῖσθαι as passive of τίθημι and γίγνεσθαι as 

passive of ποιῶ. 

In Latin as in Greek the passive was developed from the The _ 
middle voice, but in Latin the passive has supplanted the ier: = 
middle, and passive forms in a middle sense are comparatively 
rare and mostly poetic, e.g. 2ductur cornua, he puis on horns. 

Deponent verbs have in Latin a passive form but Deponents. 
middle or active meaning, and are to be found at all 
periods of the language. In the early Latin there existed 
in many cases active forms with the same meaning, e.g. 
zmvto beside zmzfor: in other cases there are traces of active 
forms with a transitive meaning, corresponding to the later 
deponents with a middle meaning. ‘Thus compotire, to make 
master of, answers to the middle fotror. Even in classical 
Latin the past participles of deponents are sometimes used 
in a passive sense, and the gerundives universally. ‘The fact 
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that deponents have present and future participles of an 
active formation must be due to the existence of an earlier 
f active form. We see then that in the Latin deponents the © 
! passive and the middle have been combined while the corres- 
ponding active voice has gone. 


The. As the Infinitive was in its origin an oblique case of a 
Infinitive. noun (p. 146), it does not properly admit of distinctions of 
voice. In Sanskrit it has no such distinctions, while in 
Latin there is a special form in the passive only for the 
present stem. In Greek fresh infinitives have been formed 
from the different tense-stems in both active and middle, and 
so instead of a single infinitive form, 6. g. δοῦναι, for giving, we 
have δώσειν, δίδοσθαι, δεδόσθαι, δοθῆναι, etc. Still, in such an 
instance as Θεμιστοκλῆς ἄξιος ἦν θαυμάσαι (Thuc.), was worthy 
bor admiring, the infinitive has its original abstract nominal 
force. é ee 
ee, 


Tenses. The different tense-stems denote the time of an action. 
In some sentences the time is absolute and has no reference to 
any definite point of time, as in such an instance as A cenfaur 
ws a ficiion of the poets, which applies to past, present, and 
future alike. Further, an event may be present, past or future 
with reference to the time of speaking, viz. 7s happening, has 
happened, will happen. Again an event may be present, past 
or future with reference to some point in the past, viz. was 
happening, had happened, was to happen, or to some pointin = — 
,the future, viz. τον} be happening, will have happened, will be Ὁ 
going lo happen. Where the time denoted by the verb is not 
relative to the time of speaking, it is relative to the time of 
some other verb in the sentence. For instance in Θεμιστοκλῆς 
ἥκει the time of ἥκει is relative to the moment of speaking, but 
fin ἔλεγεν ὅτι Θεμιστοκλῆς ἥκει it is relative to the time of ἔλεγεν, 
an event in the past. In Sanskrit, Greek and Latin we have 
different tenses to express present, past and future in re- 
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lation to the moment of speaking, but not to express all 
the relations of present, past, and future to the time 
of other verbs in the sentence. For instance the imper- 
fect denotes an event contemporaneous with something in the 
past, the pluperfect an event prior to a point in the past, the 
future perfect an event prior to a point in the future, but 
other relations of time have to be expressed by periphrases 
or gathered from the context. 

Besides the time of an event the tense-stems signify a Kinds of 
difference in the character of the action. As in Greek and 4*#o™- 
Sanskrit the augment is the sign of past time, differences of 
time are appropriate to the Indicative alone, and in the other 
moods a difference οἵ tense-stem has another significance than 
difference of time. Thus the present denotes an action now 
going on, the perfect an action which is completed, and the 
aorist a momenzary action, and these are distinctions which 
can be expressed by these tense-stems in whatever mood they 
appear. Not all verbal roots admit of the formation of all 
the different tense-stems. Some have only one, e.g. pres. 
ὁράω but aor. εἶδον, pres. θέω but aor. ἔδραμον, pres. ferz0, aor. 
percusst, and this is true of Sanskrit as well as Greek and 
Latin, We can now take the different tense-stems in detail. 


The present has no distinguishing mark of time like the Present. — 
augment of the past tenses or the suffix of the future, and is 
therefore nearest to a timeless tense, as in such a sentence as 
Man ἐς mortal. Jt can also denote an action as going 
on at the time of speaking, 6.8. ypdbo,.L..am~ writing. 

Besides this, which is its proper meaning, the present can 
be used of past events in the idiom of the Historic pre- 
sent, which is common in Latin and Greek (though not in 
Homer’). It can also be used of future time in prophecies. 
In the use of the historic present the speaker transports him- 


* In the Homeric πάρος ye μὲν οὔ τι θαμίζεις the pres. is used of past 
time, but the adverb πάρος serves as a sort of augment. 
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self into the past and dramatically represents the past as 
present ; in the use of the present as future the coming event — 
is represented as already happening, e.g. ἀπόλλυμαι, pereo, I j 
shall perish. Sometimes the present is used in the sense of — 
the perfect, e.g. ἥκω, J am come, οἴχομαι, [ am gone, or with an 
adverbial addition, κεῖνον ἰχνεύω πάλαι, jamdudum logquor. : 

As there are many ways of forming the present stem, it — 
becomes a question whether all these different formations 
originally had the same meaning. Thus in Sanskrit from 
WV bhr, bear, we have the presents bhart, bharat, bibhart,, 
which seems a needless luxuriance. It may be that originally — 
different present stems denoted different kinds of action, and 
that one present stem meant 20 de going continuously, while 
another meant /o go of a single act, as in the J go, Sar, dui 
went not of the Gospels. Although as a matter of fact inthe 
case of some present stems, e.g. ἡβάσκω, puerasco, I grow 


young, there is a special meaning connected with the form of 


the stem, yet in the case of others we find no difference of 
meaning. 

From the present stem is formed the imperfect, which 
represents an action as going on in past time. In Sanskrit 
it is the tense of narration, but in Greek its place as a tense 
of narration is often taken by the aorist. 


As with the present, so with the aorist there are different 
tense-stems. ‘Thus in the active we have the root-aorists 
and the sigmatic aorists, but there is no general difference of 


meaning to be discerned, even supposing that originally the Ὁ 


different formations had a different meaning. 
The aorist denotes the simple occurrence of an event in 
‘the past without specifying how near or how distant it is in 


reference to the time of speaking, e.g. ὁ Κῦρος ἐτελεύτησεν. In 
' Latin the aorist and perfect have combined in a single tense. 


In Greek the aorist has become the tense of the narration of 
ast events, a province which in Sanskrit belongs to the im- 
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perfect. Sometimes the two tenses are combined, as for 
instance in the common legal formula ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ, Kexpomis 
ἐπρυτάνευε κιτιλ., Where the main fact is put in the aorist and 
the accompanying minor details in the imperfect. ‘This is 
also the normal usage in Latin, the main fact being expressed 
by the aorist perfect, the accessory circumstances being put 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. The aorist in similes and 
proverbs has a timeless use, e.g. ὥς re λέων ἐχάρη, n, ἃ usage also 
found in Latin poetry. When employed in subordinate sen- 
tences the time denoted by the aorist is relative to that of the | 
principal_vert verb, as for instance in ἐτράποντο ὅθεν ἀνηγάγοντο, €0 
postqguam Caesar pervenit, arma poposcit, we translate the 
subordinate aorists by pluperfects. Such meanings do not 
belong to the aorist itself, but are due to its conjunction with 
the rest of the sentence. 

As to the character of the action denoted by the aorist- 
stem in all the different moods, it is momenfary as opposed 
to what is continuous, e.g. ἐδάκρυσε, he burst into fears, and 
denotes the result as opposed to the process, e.g. ἔπεισε, 
persuasit, he convinced. When an artist wished to lay stress 
on the simple fact that he was the author of a work of art, he 
inscribed ἐποίησε: when he wished to imply that he had spent 
labour on it production, he wrote ἐποίει. __it is possible that 
the different shades of meaning*dendted "Ἢ by the aorist may 
once have belonged to its different stems. The sigmatic 
aorist, for instance, may have denoted the moment of entering 
upon an action or condition, e.g. ἐβασίλευσε, he began to reign, 
while the thematic aorist may have denoted the result, e.g. 
πεσεῖν, to fall. But of this there is no proof. 

A use of the aorist which we must regard as inherited 
from the original language is its use, especially in Homer and 
tragedy, to denote an event which has just taken place, e.g. 
ἐπήνεσ᾽ ἔργον καὶ πρόνοιαν, L must approve, etc., and this use is to 
be found in Sanskrit. 

The moods of the aorist denote past time only when they 
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occur in subordinate clauses and represent the corresponding 
tense of the indicative in a principal sentence. Otherwise 
they have no temporal sense but merely denote the character 
of the action, for, unlike the indicative, they are without the 
augment which in Sanskrit and Greek is the sign of past 
time. The use of the optative to express past time in 


ἃ reported speech is peculiar to Greek, though there is a 


more or less corresponding use of the subjunctive in Latin 
(p. 211). 


The perfect in Sanskrit is used as a tense to denote 


᾿ sustained and energetic action. The sense of completed 


action which belongs to the perfect may have been developed 


\ . , Ν 
‘from the sense of sustained energy, e.g. βέβληκε, makes is 


hit, after doing his best. In Sanskrit the perfect appears as 
a present of completed action like the Greek κρατέω, J am 
victortous, and, like the aorist, it is sometimes used in place of 
the imperfect as the tense of narration. In Greek we find 
the perfect in Homer used to denote a permanent s/aze, e.g. 
ἔμμορε, has for his share, or an attitude or /emper, 6. g. dedeypat, 
am in waiting, ἔολπα, hope, and it is rarely used in the 
sense of the English perfect with ave to denote an action 
that is completed, a use which is common in later Greek and 
in Latin. In Homer the aorist is used in this sense, 6. g. 
viv δὲ κακὴν ἀπάτην βουλεύσατο, he has devised. ‘The Homeric 
sense of the perfect remains in later Greek in the use of 
μεμνῆσθαι, οἶδα, τέθνηκα, Latin meminz, nove; but as a rule the 
perfect comes to express completed action. In Latin the fact 
that the forms of the aorist and perfect have been confused 
has led inevitably to a confusion of meanings, and so the 
Latin perfect answers to both the perfect and aorist in Greek. 
Periphrases in Greek and Latin, like οὐρανὸς γεγονώς ἐστι, 
pecunias collocatas habeo,are not to be regarded as equivalents 
of the perfect, but contain a double predication, e.g. have 
been invested, and I have them, 


yy 
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As the imperfect is an augmented present tense, so the Pluperfect. 
pluperfect is an augmented perfect. In Greek the tense is 
used more frequently than in Sanskrit and either has an 
intensive meaning or, as in Latin, denotes an action fulfilled 
in the past, corresponding to the two meanings of the perfect 
stem... . 


The future denotes that an action, whether continuous or Future. 
momentary, will take place in time to come. It is a question 
1 whether the time of the future refers to the subject expressed 
in the person-ending or to the speaker. In the case of the 
first person there is of course no doubt, for both speaker and 
subject are the same. But in the case of πράξει, was the 
original meaning fe well act at a time future to the stand- 
point of the speaker, or Ζῇ zs now his intention to act? Upon 
the answer to this question depends the relation in which the 
future is to stand to the subjunctive mood. According to 
one view the oldest use of the future is its use to denote the 
purpose of the subject, a meaning which is best seen in thé use 
of the future participle, e.g. ἐπέδραμε τεύχεα συλήσων. In course | 


S| eo 


bees oes 


of time the sense of purpose, expectation or fear, called forth 
by contemplated action, was transferred from the subject to 
____ the speaker, and the future came to express what the speaker 
thinks is likely to happen. Another view derives the sense of 

purpose which is found in the uses of the future from the 
᾿ temporal sense it has in denoting consequence, while the 
sense of purpose will belong more properly to the subjunc- 
tive mood. The future then, as having other than temporal 
meanings and involving the mental attitude of the subject or 
speaker, is almost a mood rather than a tense and must be 
considered in close connexion with the subjunctive mood. | 
We may note that Sanskrit has a future subjunctive though 
Greek has none. 


\-) 


Differences of Mood signify differences in the mental atti- Moods in 
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tude (ψυχικὴ διάθεσις) of the speaker, and these differences 
are expressed by differences of formation. All inquiry into 
the meaning of the moods must start with independent sen- 
tences. How old some forms of subordinate sentence are, 
we cannot say; but the simple independent sentence must be 
the oldest, and from the combinations of simple sentences 
have arisen the complex constructions of later syntax. If we 
find in Homer the combination μή τι ῥέζῃ in the sense of 7 
Sear he will do something, we must not explain the use of py 
by saying that δείδω is omitted, for this is to explain an 
earlier idiom by a later usage, and to turn a simple sentence 
into a complex one. It is not to be supposed that there 
is one meaning for the moods in independent, and another 
in dependent sentences. Each mood had its own proper 
sense, but in course of time there grew up different uses of 
the moods as they were employed in the expression of new 
shades of meaning. The indicative, for instance, is the mood 
of simple assertion, but in Greek we find it used in con- 
ditional sentences, in final sentences and in wishes. 

In Greek we shall take our instances mainly from Homer, 
for it is there that we find the freest use of the subjunctive and 
optative in independent sentences, a use which in later Greek 
became more restricted. In Latin there is unfortunately 
nothing which corresponds to the syntax of Homer. Our 
knowledge of the earlier stages of the language is very small, 
nor are we able to follow its later development without inter- 
ruption. The interval between Terence and Cicero, which we 
know must have been important in the history of the language, 
is hardly represented at all in the surviving literature. 


The fundamental meaning of the Subjunctive Mood is to 


express the we// of the speaker, what he intends for his part 
to do. ων... 


ι. With the first pers. sing., e.g. δύσομαι εἰς ᾿Αἴδαο καὶ ἐν 


. νεκύεσσι φαείνω (Homer), where the sun ireaiant that after 
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setting as he is bound to (fut. indic.) in the course of nature, 
he wz// shine among the dead. This meaning is appropriate 
to the first pers. alone. In the first pers. plur. we have the 
hortatory use of the mood, e.g. φεύγωμεν, lef us fly, which is 
equivalent to an imperative. ‘In Latin the usage with the 
first sing. is unknown, though it is possible that the passage 
of some forms of the subjunctive (like regam, audiam) to the 
future indic. may be due to this usage. With the first plur. it 
is common. 

In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the subjunctive still expresses 
the will of the speaker, but as addressed to someone else, it 

implies that that person is to perform it, i.e. it becomes a 
command, e.g. φέρ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, viv καὶ τὸ τῆς νήσου μάθῃς (Soph.), 

or as in an Elean inscription τὸ ψάφισμα ἀνατεθᾷ ἐν τὸ ἰαρόν, 
both of which are quite rare idioms in affirmative sentences 

in Greek as compared with Sanskrit and Latin, e.g. facial, 
let him do. Latin even by a peculiar idiom extends the usage \ 
to the past tenses of the subjunctive, which then become a 
command with reference to a past event, i.e. according to ᾿ 
our idiom a statement of what it was desirable should be 
done, e.g. zmztatus esses ipsum Voconium, you should have 
followed the example of V. ‘This is called the ial use. 

2. With μή in prohibitive sentences, e.g. μή σε κιχείω (Homer), Prohibi- 
see that I do not find you, μὴ ἐάσῃς, do not allow (never with tive. 
the present in classical Greek) and μὴ τοῦτό ye νεῖκος γένηται 
(Homer), J do not wish this to be a quarrel. 

The Latin usage does not differ, except—that. classical» 
Latin in prohibitions addressed to a_definite person uses the 4 
perféct ‘subjunctive. "This tense etymologically seems to be ) 
optative (p. 157), but nevertheless ne fecer’s was feltas a com- ὐ 
mand not a wish. 


Greek by scarcely ever using the 2nd and 3rd pers. subj. in an impera- 
tive sense in affirmative sentences preserved a distinction between the 
subjunctive and imperative. In prohibitions the subjunctive was used ; 
for, as we have seen (p. 144), the imperative was not originally the 
mood so employed. 
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So far the subjunctive has been shewn to signify the 
speaker's will, which as directed to other persons becomes 
a command. The subjunctive then has been used in 
imperatival senses. We now come to the uses in which 
the subjunctive approximates to the uses of the future indi- 
cative and expresses what is bound to happen. Both these 
senses of the subjunctive are found in Sanskrit as well as in 
Homeric Greek, and both must be attributed to the sub- 
junctive of the original language, nor are we in a position to 
pronounce that the one is older than the other. 

1. In negative statements with οὐ, e.g. οὐ γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον 
ἀνέρας οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι (Homer), 0 nor shall I see; in the 3rd pers. 
ov γάρ tis pe Sinra (Homer), 20 one shall chase me. 

2. In interrogative sentences, e.g. τί ποιῶ; what am I to 
do? This use is called the Deliberative Subjunctive, and 
might be classed as imperatival, for the negative is μή, e.g. 
τί λέγω τί δὲ μή; but on the other hand we find the future 
indicative employed in a similar sense, e.g. μητέρ᾽ ἢ φο- 
νεύσομεν; In Latin, mon is the negative which goes with the 
Deliberative Subjunctive, but it is difficult to class this use 
of the mood here, owing to the fact that there are no sure 
traces in Latin of the subjunctive in a future sense. 


Of the above uses of the subjunctive in Greek we must note that they 
are mainly Epic. The only uses of the subj. in independent sentences in 
classical Greek are the atory, Deliberati —Prohibiti It is 
the Epic uses which correspond to the Sanskrit and which represent the 
original language. 


The fundamental meaning of the optative mood is wish. 
As in the subjunctive we found sometimes the sense of zez/l, 
and sometimes a sense of the zecesstty of the future, so in 
the optative we find sometimes a sense of wrsh, and at 
other times merely an admission of possibility. . The optative 
is a milder mood than the subjunctive in meaning, for zwzsh 
only implies a desire to realise what you may not succeed in 
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obtaining, while τοῦ implies the intention to obtain what is 
within your power. ” 

The optative can signify: (1) Wish, e.g. τεθναίην, morzar, (a) Wish. 
may I die, in all persons. In Latin it is in this use indistin- 
guishable from the subjunctive. As a kind of mild impera- 
tive especially in the 2nd pers. we have πίθοιό μοι (Homer). A 
negative wish is expressed by the addition of μή, Latin ve, e.g. μὴ 
γένοιτο. (2) In a milder sense of acquiescence or concession 
we have the optative in αὖτις ᾿Αργείην Ἑλένην Μενέλαος ἄγοιτο 
(Homer), Menelaus may take Helen back. Ne sint in senectute 
vires, τῇ may be that old age ts feeble. Here also may be set 
the clauses with guamvzs and “cet, which are properly clauses 
signifying, ‘as much as you please, ‘tt is conceded. 

All the above uses may be regarded as belonging to the 
wish meaning of the optative, in which it inclines to the sense 
of a mild imperative. Only the first is to be found in Attic 
Greek, where the pure optative in independent sentences is 
only used to express wish, either with or without εἶδε; εἰ γάρ. 
Similarly in Latin Ὁ τῇ winam, may be used or not, at will. 

The optative has a second set of meanings, in which it (2) Poten- 
expresses merely willingness to admit consequences, and tial. 
approximates to the meaning of a mild future, when it does 
not differ much from the sense of concession. This is the 
potential use, found in Attic in combination with ἄν and in 
Homer with ἄν or κέν. Ξ 

The use of ἄν or κέν, which is a Greek, not I.-E. usage, implies that d . / il 
the speaker is thinking of particular circumstances and not making a 
general statement. This distinction is most clearly seen in Homer. 

The potential optative appears in the apodosis of con- 
ditional sentences which state a supposed future case less 
vividly than the future indicative and subjunctive. In nega- 
tive sentences ov is employed with the potential uses of the 
mood, even where it is used in questions, and has the sense 
of a polite imperative, e.g. οὐκ ἂν δὴ μείνειας, well you not stay ὃ 


i.e. Sfay ! This use of οὐ shews that the potential use of the 
Peer ie eee” PRES yaa ta el ᾽ 7 
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/ optative is akin to the future indicative rather than the 
A imperative. 
The potential uses of the subjunctive in Latin, e.g. 74] velim 
mthi ignoscas, L could wish; Jam mallem Cerberum metueres, ; 
L could have preferred ; dixerim, etc., are not different to those 
of Greek except in the absence of a qualifying particle. The 
mood which we call the subjunctive in Latin is really both ( 
in form and meaning a compound mood. It contains some 
tenses that etymologically are optative, e.g. sm, /uerim, : 
others that are apparently etymologically subjunctive, e.g. | 
moneam, and it combines in one system of tenses the . 
meanings of both moods, any form being capable of being 
used either as optative or conjunctive. 


σα 


Imperative. Of the origin of the Imperative we have already spoken. 
It is a mood made up of forms of different origin (p. 144). 
In Sanskrit it is almost confined to the present tense. In 
the earliest Sanskrit prohibitions are expressed by mda, not 
with the imperative proper but with certain so-called injune- 
tive forms (p.'145). The different tenses of the imperative in 
Greek as well as the use of the mood to express prohibition 
‘belong to the special history of that language. ‘Thus the 
idiomatic μὴ κλέψῃς represents the earlier form of prohibition, 
while μὴ κλέπτε represents an extension of the imperative 

- from its use in commands to a use in prohibitions. The use 
of the imperative in Latin calls for no special remark, 
beyond the fact that there is an increasing tendency in the 
language to substitute a subjunctive or a periphrasis for the 
negative with the imperative. In classical times me saev7 is 
confined to poetry, e faczfo to the legal style. 


Indicative. | The Indicative is primarily the mood of simple assertion. 
From this it is extended to negative and interrogative sen- 
tences. Further the indicative is used in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, and other languages to express supposition, e.g. 
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εἰ ἔστι, οἱ est, etc. These are the most general uses of the 
mood. But as language developes, its functions seem to be 
extended. This can be illustrated by a comparison of 
Homeric and Attic syntax, when we find that in Attic the 
uses of the subjunctive and optative have become limited, 
while that of the indicative has been extended. For instance, 
in Homer, the optative with ἄν can be used of a past condition, 
e.g. καί νύ κεν ἔνθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνων, would have 
perished , in Attic only the imperf. or aor. indic. could be so 
used. We find the use of the indicative extended so as not 
only to denote facts, but also to imply the non-fulfilment of 
a condition, e.g. καλῶς ἂν εἶχεν, zt would have been well. 

In sentences expressive of wish the use of the indicative 
implies that the wish was unfulfilled in the past, e.g. εἴθ᾽ 
ἐγένετο, would tt had happened. Properly perhaps the optative 
was the mood of unfulfilled condition, but the mood which 
possessed the augment and could denote the past was 
employed to shew that the imaginary event was referred to 
the past. ‘This is borne out by the fact already noticed that 
the optative could be used in this sense, and that Latin uses 
the historic tenses of the subjunctive. 

Of the future indicative we have already spoken. It stands 
apart from the rest of the mood, for in meaning it goes 
closely with some of the uses of the subjunctive. In Homer 
we have the future used with κέν, e.g. 6 δέ Kev κεχολώσεται, he 
will be angry, and often it is hard to say whether a form is 
aorist subj. or fut. indic. The future is also used in final 
clauses like the subjunctive. In Latin the similarity and 
indeed partial identity of form between the pres. subj. and 
fut. indic., and perf. subj. and fut. perf. has been already 
noticed (p.157). Latin, however, does not go so far as 
Greek and substitute the fut. indic. for the subj. in final 
clauses. The two moods on the contrary, though formally 
much more akin than the corresponding forms of Greek, are 
syntactically kept distinct, 
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Infinitive. . We have already spoken of the substantival origin of the 
@ 4 Infinitive. Its sense as the dative of an abstract noun 
» § ἢ remains in Greek, especially in Homer, e.g. λεῖπε φορῆναι, left 
i or carrying, and in the so-called epexegetic infinitives. In 
the Latin poets we sometimes find the primitive use, e.g. /bazt 
et hirsutas tlle videre feras (Propert.). From being a word of 
limitation attached to the main verb the infinitive came to be 
in sense the subject of a sentence. In impersonal sentences 
the subject was vague and the infinitive took its place, e.g. οὐ 
μὲν γάρ τι κακὸν βασιλευέμεν (Homer), z¢ 7s no bad thing to reign, 
passing into 20 reign zs no bad thing. In later Greek, by the 
addition of the article, e.g. τὸ βασιλεύειν, the infinitive passes 
into a substantive employed in all the cases. The infinitive 
can also serve as the object of the sentence and out of this 
was developed, as we shall see, the idiom of the Accusative 

and the Infinitive. 


Concord in Now that we have spoken of the use of the Moods in 

ae simple sentences we will deal with the Syntax of Concord. 

Concord in [86 agreement of a predicative word, in gender, number, 

gender. case or person with the subject of the sentence arose first in 
sentences in which the predicate was identical and felt to be 
convertible with the subject. Subject and predicate were 
therefore assimilated to one another, and this agreement was 
extended by analogy to other cases where the relation be- 
tween subject and predicate was different. If, for instance, 
we say, ‘ Zhis zs the justice of the gods, there can be no doubt 
that ‘7hzs,’ indicating something which is only made intelli- 
gible by the addition of the predicate, will naturally stand in 
the neuter, singular or plural. Nevertheless, as early as 
Homer, we find αὕτη rou δίκη ἐστι θεῶν, where the predicate 
has been made conformable to the subject, because in this 
type of sentence subject and predicate are coextensive. 

᾿ Concord in’ The concord of person must have originated in those 

person. —_ expressions where the subject, originally existing in most 
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cases in the person-ending, was for the sake of emphasis 
repeated over again. In some languages not of the Indo- 
European family the 3rd pers. sing. has no personal termina- 
tion, and in this case the nominative is related to the verb 
in the same kind of way as the personal pronoun in Indo- 
European languages. The third person sing. in Indo- 
European languages may be represented in its primitive 
form by go-he (=he goes); in other languages it may be of 
the type father go (=father goes). On this shewing προσέφη 
κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ is strictly, Hector, he spake, a form of expres- 
sion common in our own ballad poetry. It is true that the 
personal termination has disappeared in προσέφη, but it re- 
presents an earlier προσεφη-τ, so that at one stage of the 
language the subject was repeated twice over. 

Inflexional languages have only partly abandoned this 
type. In dicz¢ the personal termination is still the subject of 
the verb; in pater dicit the feeling for the personal termina- 
tion has to a great extent disappeared and we say that the 
verb agrees in person with its subject. In modern languages 
for the most part it is the last usage which alone survives. 

The concord of gender and number similarly originated Concord of 
in the pronoun, e.g. 2-mus, go-we, more emphatically nos zmus, a 
and starting with agreement in natural gender was extended with verbs. 
to grammatical gender as well. There is not always strict 
grammatical concord, for sometimes the construction follows 
the sense of the passage, e.g. Capita conjurationis virgis caest 
(the heads of the conspiracy were,men, etc.), φίλτατ᾽ Αἰγίσ- 
θου Bia. Such constructions are called κατὰ σύνεσιν, according 
to sense, by the grammarians, but that is no proof that they 
are not earlier than constructions more strictly grammatical. 
In the case of number the concord is not always strict but 
the meaning is allowed to influence the construction. Singular 
collective nouns sometimes go with a plural verb, e.g. ds 
φάσαν ἡ πληθύς, Pars saxa jactant. Similarly in English the 
word people is habitually combined with a plural verb. In 
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Greek a singular verb is used with a neuter plural subject 
and this in Attic Greek is the rule. In Homer, however, we 
find that if the plural can be regarded as a whole or unity, it 
is generally constructed with the singular, whereas if its 
separation into parts is emphasised, it is constructed with the 
plural. Thus of the timbers of a ship as a whole we have 
δοῦρα σέσηπε, but of a number of separate spears δούρατα μακρὰ 
ἤϊξαν. This represents probably the idiom of the original _ 
language. As to the dual we may remark that as it fell 
into disuse the rules of strict concord were neglected. 
The grammars will give instances of other types where, 
e.g. the subject being in the singular and the predicate in the 
plural, the verb agrees sometimes with the first, sometimes 
with the second, a good deal depending on its proximity, to 
one or the other; or where the verb agrees not with the 
subject but with something in apposition to it or to which 
\\ the subject is compared (ὅσοι ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς ἐπιβουλευόμεθα). In 
4 every case the principle is the same; the verb originally 
agreed with the subject, but concordance has been extended in 
the development of language to cases to which it does not 
strictly apply. 
Concord in Concord in case is due to apposition, though here again 
pane there is no absolute necessity for using the case sign twice. 
In such an expression as ‘ Lord Bacon's works’ we are con- 
tent to use it only once. The fact is that in ‘Zord Bacon’ 
the two words were originally in apposition and, both per- 
forming the same function in the sentence, would naturally 
both be in the same case. But in modern English the con- 
nexion between the two words has come by usage to be very 
close. At an earlier stage of the language we should have a 
form corresponding to the German des Herrn Carlyles, which 
was still in use at a recent date, though even in German 
we should now say des Herrn Carlyle. 


Develop- So far we have dealt with the simple sentence. It now 
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remains for us to consider how the simple sentence is de- ment of 
veloped into the compound sentence. pam ee 

Apart from the merely interjectional sentences like ‘/7re !’ 

“ Teves !’ which are mentioned above (p. 164), the simplest 
type of a fully developed sentence consists in the connexion 
of a single predicate with a single subject, e.g. Czcero est 
consul; or aS a more primitive type still, with predication by 
mere juxtaposition, ἀγαθὸς ὁ ἀνήρ. In more complex sen- 
tences subject and predicate can consist of different parts. 

A further step, still within the domain of the simple sen- Passage of 
tence, is taken when the predicate is weakened into a mere evar. 
attribute of the subject. In such a case as ‘He begged me on the attri- 
his knees, it is not easy to say whether ‘on his knees’ goes rere 
more closely with the subject or the predicate. In cases of 
this kind, where we have two predicates attached to one sub- 
ject, but one is the main predicate, the other less emphatically 
so, we are able to see the process by which what was 
originally predicate comes to be merely an attribute of the 
subject. 

A second method of amplification of the simple sentence is Develop- 
that by which a combination of subject and predicate is itself apne 
presented as subject or predicate to a further member of the pound 
sentence. Thus in reddo te beatum, memini me audire, beatum S*tence- 
and audire were originally predicates of ze and me respectively; 
but in the development of the language ‘ me audire’ and ‘ ¢e 
beatum’ have come to be merely amplifications of the main 
verbs reddo, memint. Were we are on the borders of the 
compound sentence, and indeed the first instance would pro- 
bably be classified as a simple, the second as a compound 
sentence. But it is clear that no sharp line of distinction is 
to be drawn between them. 

As indicating other lines of development of the compound 
sentence we may notice the use of nouns in apposition to 
sentences and sentences in apposition to nouns, e.g. hoc relt- 
quomst, st infitias rbit, testis mecum est anulus—Ehény κτάνωμεν 


Parataxis 
and Hypo- 
taxis. 
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Μενέλεῳ λύπην mikpav—Pars subiere feretro, triste mintsterium. 
In the former case we may remark that the developed lan- 
guage adopts in such phrases a more elaborate form of 
expression, indicating the subsidiary character of the clause 
in apposition by introducing it with wf or guod. As it stands 
the instance given corresponds to a possible Memini; ego 
audivt, where the last clause, though logically, is not gram- 
matically subordinate. Grammatical subordination is a later 
development and expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Parataxis and Hypotaxis. 


That coordination or parataxis of clauses precedes subor- 
dination or hypotaxis has become a common-place. We 
cannot, however, suppose that hypotaxis is of recent origin in 
language; for as far as we can go back in the history of 
human speech, we find the degradation of sentences to a 
completely subordinate position fully established. Nor, again, 
is it true to say that the hypotactic constructions differ in 
nothing from the paratactic except that two sentences origin- 
ally distinct have been fused into one. It may be the fact 
that the earliest forms of hypotaxis are not grammatically 
distinct from those of parataxis, Zicet: veniat becomes Licet 
veniai with no further change except that whereas orig- 
inally we had two sentences, now we have merely one. 
But from the Jogzcal point of view in an aggregate of sen- 
tences or clauses some one or more must contain the main 
facts, to which the statements in the other clauses are 
variously related as cause, result, condition, etc. In narra- 
tive the accessory character of some clauses is often indi- 
cated by the use of the relative tenses, the imperfect or 
pluperfect, contrasting with the present or aorist in the 
principal clause, e.g. :— 

Ἔδοξε τῇ βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ Κεκροπὶς ἐπρυτάνευε, Μνησίθεος 
ἐγραμμάτευε, Ἐὐπείθης ἐπεστάτει, Καλλίας εἶπε. ᾿ 
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Stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servabat: tamen hic properat. 

Here we have real logical subordination, which is also 
indicated grammatically by the tenses employed, though all 
clauses alike would ordinarily be classed as principal. The 
same distinction is observed even when the logically main 
clause is syntactically subordinate, e. g. 
| Talia zactabam et furiata mente ferebar 

Cum mihi se. . . obtwlit . . . alma parens. 

Moreover, looking at the question simply from the gram- 
matical point of view, in a phrase like ‘Rogat me quid 
Jaciam,’ representing in oratio recta ‘ guid facto?’ it is plain 
that we have something more than two originally coordinate 
- Clauses welded into one, and that we must look to something 
else than mere parataxis to explain the construction. 

Not merely sentences of statement, but also those of inter- 
rogation and command are capable of standing in logical ἡ 
subordination. Often they act as clauses giving the condition 
of the action of the principal clause, and may be paraphrased 
by hypothetical clauses, e.g. Szut Maecenates, non deerunt 
Marones, φράζε καὶ πεπράξεται, Seek and ye shall find, Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms. 


Classification of Dependent Clauses. 


Dependent Clauses fall into two great groups, which may Classifica- 
be named respectively the “val and the Conditional. We παῖδ. 
must, however, interpret these terms in a very wide sense. ΟἸδυβεβ. 

1. Final Clauses are those whose characteristic it is that 
normally they are placed after the main clauses,—a fact which 
indicates that to the grammatical conscience of a primitive 
people their action was conceived of as posterior to that of 
the main clause. Syntactically they are distinguished by the 
fact that the time from which they are regarded is fixed by 
the main verb. They will include not merely clauses of 


Final 
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Purpose (Final clauses strictly so called), but also clauses of 
Consequence and Object-clauses of the type δείδιε μὴ λαιμὸν 
ἀποτμήσειε, etc. 

2. Conditional Clauses are normally placed before the 
main clause and their action was therefore conceived of as 
prior to that of the main clause. Syntactically they are 
distinguished by the fact that they are regarded from the 
point of view of the time of the speaker. ‘They will include 
all clauses of condition, hypothesis, circumstance, and the 
like. 

These two groups of clauses are not always introduced by 
special particles. for example, the relative clauses both in 
Greek and Latin belong to both groups, according to their 
meaning in the particular sentence in which they occur. 
Similarly μέ in its final and consecutive uses belongs to the 
first head, in its temporal and concessive usages to the 


_ second; iva, 2m order that, is final, «ἵνα, where, is conditional. 


The subjunctive in final clauses is evidently the subjunctive 
of will, and the optative in Greek in similar clauses is the 
ptative of wish or expectation. The only remarkable thing 
n the usage is, that whereas the clause is strictly only appro- 
priate after a first person or an imperative (which is still the 
most common type in Homer), it comes to be used of the 
purpose of a third person, even where the speaker has no 
influence in the question. 
Thus from 


εἴδομεν ἠέ τῳ εὖχος ὀρέξομεν HE Tis ἡμῖν, 
it is an easy step to 
εἴσεται ἤ. ῥα καὶ οἷος ἐπίστηται πολεμίζειν, 


where the subjunctive is analogous to the subjunctive in indirect 
questions in Latin. Where the purpose is that of another 
or the event is past, the feeling of will or assurance is out of 
place, but an expression of expectation is less inappropriate. 
Accordingly we get the optative in such cases as: 


“- τ ὖτὖὸνΨ γι  Ἡδὸς 
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Bike γὰρ ἠὲ μάχοιτο, κιτ.λ. δῦν᾽ "Αἴδος κυνέην, μή μιν ἴδοι ὄβριμος 
“Apns. 


A word is due to consecutive clauses. In Greek ὥστε is ἢ 


constructed with the indic, or.the.infin., and the question of 
the moods does not come in. The subj. in consecutive 
clauséSin Latin is remarkable, but is perhaps to be placed 
with the Greek opt. as expressing a possible or an expected 
rather than an actual state of things. Von falis sum qui hoc 
faciam means [ am not the man who would (in a conceivable 
case) do this. As far as the wfclauses, however, are con- 
cerned, it is possible that the analogy of the final clauses 
may have been operative. An expected result is not to be 
sharply distinguished from a purposed result, and as in 
Greek the ὥστε clauses with the infin. approximate to the 
meaning of the final infinitive, so in Latin wt on and wf ne are 
often almost interchangeable. The question how a clause 
expressing the expectation of a fosszble result came to be 
used to express a real result belongs to the special syntax of 
Latin. 

Under the head of Final Clauses in Greek may be put the 
final clauses after ἵνα, as, ὅπως, ὄφρα, μή, the relative clauses 
expressing purpose (in ‘the Homeric usage with the subj., 
which is replaced in Attic for the most part by the fut. indic.), 
and the temporal clauses with ἕως (ἄν), etc., in the sense ὁ 
unitl. 

In Latin we have the final clauses proper (whether with w/, 
ne, or a relative), the consecutive clauses, and the clauses with 
dum, etc., so far as they take a subjunctive. 

The Conditional Clauses include all those clauses which 
express the pre-existing conditions which determine or 
modify the action of the main clause. Thus they include :— 

(i). Causal Clauses, whether with the relative or with a 
particle (ὅτι, οὕνεκα, ὡς, guod, guia, quoniam, etc.).. These, 
however, may be ignored for our purpose, as the mood in 
Greek is universally indic., and to a great extent in Latin. 


Condition- 
al Clauses. 
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The use of the subj. in causal cum and relative clauses in 
Latin belongs to the special syntax of that language. 

(ii). Clauses which limit the action of words of saying 
and thinking by giving the object of the verb. Here again 
the syntax of the two languages separates. The most 
important class are the indirect questions, which in Latin 
universally have the subj. In Homeric Greek the subj. is 
found in double questions with #—#, and in such cases as 
πειρήσεται at xe θέῃσι, but in these cases the subjunctive is 
deliberative (p. 196) and the clause is to be classed as final. 
Here again, therefore, we must look for an explanation of 
the construction in Latin alone for the most part. 

(iii). Clauses of condition and limitation, with és, a relative 
adv. of time, place, or manner (ὡς, ὅτε, ὁππόθι), and «i.» The 
subj. only appears in classical Greek in combination with 
ἄν. ‘The typical case in Greek is the εἰ clause, with subj. 
and opt., though the opt. with an adverb in an indefinite 
sense is of some importance. In Latin, with some excep- 
tions (such as the cum clause of circumstance and other 
adverbs in analogous senses, which seem to take the subj. by 
a purely Latin idiom), the sz clauses are the most important. 
Concessive clauses fall under the same head, but of these 
qguanquam has the indic., while gvamvzs takes the subj. only in 
virtue of the original paratactic construction, guamvis faceas 
properly meaning ‘ you may be as silent as you like.’ 

Putting aside the combination of adverbs with ἄν or κε as a 
purely Greek idiom, not falling within the domain of com- 
parative syntax, it is plain that for Greek the εἰ clauses are 
the most important for the determination of the original 
meaning of the opt. and subj. in these constructions. In 
these clauses it can hardly be doubted that the subj. and 
opt. are the subj. and opt. of will and wish. The negative is 
regularly μή, the negative not of statements, but of com- 

r mands; and εἰ was perhaps originally of an interjectional 
character, as in εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε, introducing expressions of wish or 
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supposition, to which an assertion of the consequence of the 
wish was appended as an apodosis. εἰ with the subj. and 
opt. therefore respectively means ‘ J would have you suppose, \~ 
and ‘ 7 would wish you to suppose.’ 

With Latin the case is different. Sz and εἰ can hardly be 
connected etymologically, in view of the Oscan svaz, and 
against the connexion is the further fact that the negative in 
Latin is on, not me. Thdeood in Latin, therefore, is the 
subj. or opt. in the sense of a more or less vivid future, and 
in favour of this is the fact that a sz clause with the pres, 
subj. is always of future time. The subj. is therefore the 
potential subj. expressing what might happen under a given 
set of circumstances, modified by the fact that the subj. in 
Latin has acquired the power of expressing temporal rela- 
tions, which is denied to the corresponding moods in Greek. 
But though the use of the pres. subj. in such clauses for 
future conditions requires no comment, the very remarkable 
usage by which the imperf. subj. is used of unreal conditions 
in present time yet awaits explanation. 


Change of Person and Mood in Dependent Clauses. 


Two things are specially noticeable in the subordinate Change of 
sentence in Greek and Latin—the change of person and the Forea a 
change of mood. Dependent 

The change of person admits of easy explanation, The ia 
first and second personal pronouns are appropriated respec- 
tively to the speaker and the person spoken to. Any one 
not a party to the conversation is referred to by the third 
personal pronoun. If A asks B, ‘What are you doing?’ B 
reporting this to C, says, ‘A asked me what I was doing,’ as 
the preservation of the second person would lead to 
ambiguities. Take this a step further and let D repeat to C 
the conversation between A and B; he will say, ‘ A asked B 
what he was doing, neither A nor B being any longer 
parties to the conversation. It is true that an ambiguity 
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still remains in English and in Greek, as the pronoun ἦέ may 
equally refer to A or B. Greek and English are content for 
the most part to leave the solution of the difficulty to the in- 
telligence of the listener ; Latin alone provides an expedient 
by means of the pronoun se, which ceases to be employed as 
the ordinary third personal pronoun and becomes a reflexive, 
referring in the majority of cases to the person whose words 
are reported. It is interesting that Sanskrit preserves in 
such cases the exact words of the original speaker, only 
appending to them the particle 2/7, to indicate that an exact 
quotation is being made. 

The change of mood is more difficult. In Greek the 
rule is that after primary tenses, where the dependent clauses 
all have a relation to the time of the speaker, the original 
moods are kept; after secondary tenses, where the depen- 
dent clauses have a relation to some event in the past, the 
optative is for the most part employed. We might have 
expected that in final clauses, for example, to which by the 
nature of the case the subjunctive of will is appropriate, to 
find after primary tenses in.the main clause primary tenses of 
the subjunctive, after secondary tenses secondary tenses of 
the subjunctive. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that either in the subjunctive or in the optative any distinction 
of “me exists between the primary and secondary tenses 
(p. 189). If this is so, the secondary tenses are obviously 
inappropriate to express the required relation, and the opta- 
tive is therefore employed, not as conveying precisely the 
meaning required, but as approximating to it in being 
analogous in meaning to the subjunctive, and less vivid. 
The expression of will is inappropriate to past events; the 
expression of expectation is at least less inappropriate. Bya 
somewhat similar’ shift Greek uses the past tenses of the in- 
dicative in such cases as— 

τί μ᾽ ov λαβὼν 
ἔκτεινας εὐθύς, ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε 
ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔνθεν ἣν γεγώς, 
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not but what the indicative in a final clause is strictly 
speaking an absurdity, but the expression of past time is 
essential to the sentence, and past time can only be expressed 
in the indicative. 

With regard to Latin the question is at present probably 
insoluble. We can see that the subjunctive is used in oratio 
obliqua, because by the nature of the case the statement is 
distinctly made not as a fact, and therefore the indicative is 
inappropriate. But until some satisfactory result is arrived 
at as to the origin of the so-called subjunctive in Latin, till 
we can say confidently whether the imperfect, the most im- 
portant tense, is in origin a subj. or an opt. (or, what is 
perhaps possible, a form corresponding neither in origin nor 
in meaning precisely to either mood as we know them in 
other languages) the question of the precise meaning con- 
veyed by the employment of the mood is best left in 
abeyance. 

However, the use of the subj. in oratio obliqua in Latin 
and of the optative in Greek is only the expression in those 
particular languages of a principle that is common to other 
Indo-European languages. ‘The machinery employed is no 
doubt different in the several cases. Greek uses the opta- 
tive after ὅτι and ὡς in historic sequence, but also avails 
itself to a large extent of the infinitival constructions, and in 
primary sequence with ὅτι or ὡς simply quotes the words of 
the original speaker, merely adapting the person to the new 
circumstances. Latin restricts the subj. to dependent clauses, 
elsewhere using the inf., which it even extends to some types 
of reported question. Modern German, with some limita- 
tions, uses the subjunctive in clauses not introduced by the 
narrative dasz. In every case the feeling which leads to the 
use of the mood is plainly that the assertion is not made 
with sufficient confidence to warrant the indic. ‘The state- 
ment is not vouched for as true, but only put as probably or 
possibly true. The subj. and opt. may therefore be classed 
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as potential; and it is natural to compare such usages as the 
French conditional, ‘2? aurazt ἃ peu pres doublé’ (tt should 
have doubled=tt 1s said to have), and the German ‘ £s soll 
wahr sein. | 

It may be further noticed that in all three languages the 

λ mood thus used gradually ceased to be employed in main 

clauses in a potential sense. In classical Greek the potential 
optative is practically only found with ἄν; the ‘pure’ ) 
potential subj. is very limited in its use in Latin and unknown : 
in German. In this way it would easily come to pass that | 
the subj. (opt.) came to be regarded simply as the mood | 
appropriate to dependent clauses in such cases, 

As to the construction in oblique narrative we can trace 
a distinct development even in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture that has come down to us. 

As regards Greek we may say that the optative is found in 
Homer representing a dubitative subj. after a past tense, 
as in— 


dite γὰρ ἠὲ μάχοιτο... ἢ λαοὺς... ὁμοκλήσειεν, 
and in indirect questions, such as— 

νημερτὲς ἐνίσπες εἴ πως. . . ὑπεκπροφύγοιμι, 
but is unknown in oblique statement after ὅτι (δ), etc., though 
cases like Ζεὺς, . οἶδε. . εἴ κέ μιν ἀγγείλαιμι ἰδών. . afford 
the model (apart from the opt. after a primary tense), 
which may have originated the later construction with ὅτι. 

Similarly in Latin we can trace a development between 

Plautus and Cicero in the treatment of indirect questions, 
Plautus often preferring to employ the words of the original 
question, and not fully subordinating it as a dependent clause. 
So aspice venturo laetantur ut omnia saeclo (Virg.). But for 
oblique statement the construction with the infin. has estab- 
lished itself for the most part from the first. 


The Development of the Relative Clause. 
The De- An important step is taken in the development of the 
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compound sentence when the demonstrative pronoun (Gk, velopment 
és), which properly is deictic, and refers to some object in hae 
the external world present either actually or mentally to the Clause. 
Speaker, comes to be used as an anaphoric pronoun, 
referring to something previously mentioned in the sentence. 
This is the history of the Greek és, the German der, the 
English zat. ‘Thus these pronouns come to be used merely 
as a formula for introducing a logically dependent clause, 
and a clause logically dependent comes in time to be 
regarded as syntactically dependent. 

For example— 

καὶ ἅμ᾽ ἡγεμόν᾽ ἐσθλὸν ὄπασσον 
ὅς κέ με κεῖσ᾽ ἀγάγῃ, 
no doubt originally meant ‘ Give me a guide; he shall (zs 
to) lead me’; but the latter clause, always logically subor- 
dinate, develops into a clause syntactically subordinate, and 
we translate ‘ Give me a guide who may lead me. 

The interrogative pronoun in Greek and Latin is also the 
indefinite (ris, τις, gues, guz’), a fact which is made intelligible 
if we consider the similarity of meaning between Who will 
do this? τίς τοῦτο ποιήσει; guis hoc factet? on the one hand, ἃ i 
; and Will any one do this? τοῦτο ποιήσει tis; hoc factet guts ὃ 
_ on the other. Out of the interrogative use Latin has de- 
| veloped the anaphoric or relative use. The Latin relative 
clauses are cases of simple parataxis, the relative being 

originally interrogative :—Quem librum habeoP eum lbrum 
do, becomes guem librum habeo eum librum do, a form of ex- 
pression common in legal Latin; and then by economy of 
language guem librum habeo do, eum librum quem habeo do, 
and even librum quem habeo do. After the pronoun has 
; come to be merely relative, there is no difficulty in the varia- 
+ tion of the order of clauses. The same thing has happened 
. 


in the és clauses in Greek, which ought strictly to follow, 
but frequently precede the main clause. In a similar way, 
the modern English zo is both interrogative and relative, 
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but the relative use has been developed out of the interroga- 
tive. The corresponding Anglo-Saxon Awd has only the 
latter meaning. 

It is to be noticed that the possession of pronouns and 
adverbs from the stem 70- forms one of the most characteristic 
points of Sanskrit and Greek as opposed to Latin, and 
necessitates a different explanation of the dependent relative 
clauses in the two groups of languages. Without going into 
the question at greater length, we may notice that there are 
three other important points common to Sanskrit and Greek, 
but not found in Latin,—distinct forms for the passive as 
opposed to the middle voice, the prohibitive negative Sk. 
ma, Gk. μή, and the particle κέν, Sk. kam. These facts taken 
together seem to widen the gulf between Greek and Latin, 
which the morphology of the languages has already proved 
to exist. 


Accusative with Infinitive. 


The construction of ‘the accus. with the inf. is charac- 
teristic in a remarkable degree of Greek and Latin. The 
name is confessedly a misnomer, In origin the accus. 
could only have been constructed after the main verb. 
Thus in λαοὺς δ᾽ ᾿Ατρεΐδης ἀπολυμαίνεσθαι ἄνωγε, λαούς is the 
direct object of ἄνωγε, and the infin. is purely epexegetic 
(gave an order to the people for purifying themselves). But in 
ἄκουσε τείρεσθαι Τρῶας the accus. by itself cannot be 
regarded as the object of dkovee—rather the object is the 
state or action indicated by the infinitive, and the person in 
the state or performing the action is indicated by the accusa- 
tive. But inasmuch as τείρεσθαι Τρῶας implies the statement 
ἐτείροντο Τρῶες, τείρεσθαι is practically predicated of Τρῶας, and 
this construction accordingly becomes the type whenever a 
clause containing subject and predicate is subordinated to a 
verb ‘sentiendi et dicendi, even though these verbs for the 
most part cannot of themselves take a direct accusative. 
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The accus. thus comes to be combined with an infin. in a 
purely mechanical way, and so we find the usage extended 
to constructions with impersonal and neuter verbs; e. g. 

ἄμφω γὰρ πέπρωται ὁμοίην γαῖαν ἐρεῦσαι, ἰαδίεις sum laudari me 
abs te. 

From this point a further development takes place. With 
verbs taking a double accus. an infin. may be substituted for 
one accus. Doceo fe latine loguz does not differ from doceo ze 
latinas litteras, but it can hardly be said that the first sen- 
tence implies the statement /ogueris laine, especially as the 
first accus. may be omitted. But as the latter construction 
gives birth to docerts latinas iitteras, where the verb is in the 
passive and the original object has become the subject of the 
verb, so audio Balbum esse in Syria produces the construc- 
tion of the nom. c. inf., as audiebatur Balbus esse in Syria. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Ablative, form of, in Latin, 181. 
remains of, in Greek, 104. 
uses of, in Latin, 110, 111. 

Ablaut or Vowel gradation, itregu- 

larities of, 81. 
meaning of, 75. 

’ six series of, 78. 

Accent, accompanies full root, 77. 
expiratory and musical, 83. 
free in Sanskrit, 86. 

Greek law of three movae, 85. 
in Latin, go. 
in sentences, 84. 

Accusative, cognate, 177. 
double, 178. 
forms of, in Greek, 102, 107. 
forms of, in Latin, 109. 
internal and external, 176. 
with participles in Latin, 178. 

Adjectives, 184. 

Aeolic, change to v, 41. 
dialect, 9. 
doubling of consonants, 68. 
optative, 142. 

Albanian, το. 

Alphabets, Greek, 24. 
Indo-European, 28. 
Phoenician, 24. 
practical not scientific, 23. 
Roman, 26. 

Sanskrit, 27. 
“Av, meaning of, 197. 

Analogy, working of, 5. 

Anastrophe, 89. 

Aorist, aorist-presents, 133. 
confused with perfect in Latin, 

157, 192. 
passive aorists, 131. 
sigmatic aorist, 140. 

- stems of strong aorist, 128. 
time denoted by stem, 101. 
uses of, 191. 


Armenian, 9. 
Aryan, 8. 
Aspiration in Latin, 64. 
Assimilation, 70, 73. 
Attic, ἡ for a, 32. 
new and old, 9. 
reduplication, 133, 137. 
Augment, origin of, 127. 
temporal and syllabic, 127, 128. 


Balancing power of 1, 38. 
Baltic and Slavonic, 11. 


Cases, fusion of, 173. 
general meaning and use of, 171. 
local and grammatical, 172. 
local theory of origin, 172. 
number of, in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, 103. 
Causative verbs, 134. 
Celtic languages, τι. 
Comparison of Adjectives, in Greek, 
Iol. 
in Latin, 102. 
Compensatory lengthening in Attic 
and Ionic, 68. 
Compounds, descriptive, determina- 
tive, possessive, 93. 
Concord, syntax of, 200. 
Conditional clauses, meaning and 
classification of, 207. 
Conjunctive or Subjunctive Mood, 
formation of, in Greek, 142. 
formation of, in Latin, 159. 
imperatival and future senses of, 
195. 
in oratio obliqua in Latin, 210. 
Consonants, classification of, 20. 
combinations of, in Greek, 70. 
combinations of, in Latin, 72. 
nature of, 18. 
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Contraction of vowels in Greek, 66, 
of vowels in Latin, 67. 


Dative, terminations in Greek, 105. 
terminations in Latin, 109. 
uses and meaning of, 183. 
Dead Languages, 23. 
Denominative Verbs, 133. 
irregular formations of, 134. 
Dentals, 21. 
for labialised gutturals, 49. 
Dependent clauses, changes of mood 
and person in, 209. 
classification of, 205. 
Deponents, 187. 
Derivatives, 93. 
Dialects, in Greek, 9. 
in original language, 13. 
κοινὴ διάλεκτος, 10. 
none in Latin, Io. 
Digamma Aeolicum, 61. 
Diphthongs, proper and improper, 


31. 

secondary, 66. 
Dissimilation, in Greek, 72. 

in Latin, 74. 
Doric, dialect, 9. 

future, 141. 

lengthening of vowels, 68. 
Dual, cases of, in Greek, 105. 

concord of, 201. 

relics of, in Latin, 110. 

use of, 170. 


Enclisis, in Sanskrit, 87. 
rules of, 87. 
Epenthesis, 71. 


Final Clauses, definition of, 205. 
kinds of, 206, 207. 

final Sounds in Latin, 74. 

Fricative Sounds, 21. 

Future, formations of, in Greek, 141. 
in -ὦὧο in Latin, 159. 
meaning of, relation to subjunc- 

tive, 193. 


Gender, grammatical and natural, 


169. 
Genitive, ablatival in Greek, 180. 
terminations of, in Greek, 102, 
107. 


Subject Index. - 


Genitive, terminations of, in Latin, 
109, 111. 
uses of, 178. 

Glides, 22. 

Grammar, Greek and Sanskrit, 2. 
relation of, to Logic, 164. 

Grimm’s Law, 83. 
modified and εἰρη οῖ by Verner, 

84. 

Gutturals, velar and palatal, 20, 48. 
ambiguity of terms used, 29. 
labialised in Greek and Latin, 49. 
two sets in Sanskrit, 28. 


Hiatus, inadmissible in original lan- 
guage, 65. 
Historic Present, 189. 


Imperative, forms of, in Greek, 144. 
forms of, in Latin, 160. 
idioms of, 198. 
Imperfect, formed from present stem, 
in Greek, 128. 
in Latin in -bam, 159. 
meaning of, ΤΟΙ. 
tense of narration in Sanskrit, 100. 
Indeterminate Vowel, 37, 38. 
Indian and Iranian languages, 8. 
Indicative, extension of usage, 199. 
mood of past time, 189. 
mood of simple assertion, 198. 
Indo-European or Indo-Germantce, 8. 
divisions of, 8-12. 
mutual relations of families of, 12. 
Inflexions, meaning of term, 92. 
strong and weak system of, 94. 
Infinitive, nominal origin of, 146, 
distinctions of voice improper to, 
188, 
endings of, in Greek, 146. 
endings of, in Latin, 160. 
passive inf. in Latin, 161. 
with accusative, 214. 
Instrumental, endings i in Greek, 103, 
108. 
endings in Latin, 110. 
use of ablative in Latin, 181. 
use of dative in Greek, 183. 
Interjectional Nominative, 165, 175. 
Tonic, dialect, 9. 
n for ἃ, 32. 


Koppa, 25, 52. 


————~ =. 


Ee Oe 


Subject Index. 


Labials, 21. 
for labialised gutturals, 49. 
Language, study of, 1. 
Languages, agglutinative, 16. 
classifications of, genealogical, 12. 


classifications of, morphological, | 


15. 

inflexional, 15. 

radical, 16. 

‘ Wave,’ theory of, 13. 
Liquids, as consonants, 58. 

as sonants, 44. 

dissimilation of, 74. 

semivowels, 22, 43. 


‘Mediae,’ meaning of term, 21. 
Metathesis, 67. 
Moods, changes of, 
clauses, 209. 
inflexions of, in Greek, 141-147. 
inflexions of, in Latin, 160-162. 
meaning of, in dependent and in- 
dependent clauses, 194. 
meaning of term, 120. 
uses Of, 194-200. 
Mutes, correspondence of, in Greek 
and Latin, 48. 
nature of, 21. 


in dependent 


WVasals, as consonants, 58. 
as sonants, 45. 
semivowels, 22, 43. 
Nomina Agentis, inflexion of, 97. 
Nominative, inflexions of, in Greek, 
103, 106. 
inflexions of, in Latin, 108, 110. 
uses of, 175. 
Nouns of relationshzp, inflexion of, 


97: 

Nouns, substantive and’ adjective, 
168. 

Numerals, 116-119. 


Optative, how supplied in Latin, 211. 
inflexions of, in Greek, 142. 
in oratio obliqua, 210. 
of wish, 97. 
potential, 97. 
relics of, in Latin, 157. 


Palatals; see Gutturals. 
palatal vowels, 29. 
Parataxis, 204. 
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Participle, how far verbal, 147. 
suffixes of, in Greek, 147. 
suffixes of, in Latin, 161. 

Parts of Speech, classification of, 166. 
names of, 167. 

Ferfect, intrusive a of, 138. 
characteristics of, in Greek, 136. 
characteristics of, in Latin, 155. 
confusion of perfect and aorist 

stems, 157. 
in -Ka, 139. 
in -52, 157. 
in -vi (-w2), 158. 
meaning and uses of, 192. 
reduplicated, 155. 
variation of stem, 137. 
with long vowel, 156. 
Person-endings, express subject of 
sentence, 166, 175. 
in Greek, 121-126. 
in Latin, 148, 149. 
origin uncertain, 121. 

Phonetic Laws, extent of, 4. 
nature of, 3. 

Pluperfect, formation of, 139. 
meaning of, 193. 

Predicate, definition of, 165. 
how expressed, 166, 175. 
in Grammar and Logic, 164. 
relations to subject, 200. 

Present-stems, classification of Greek, 

129. 
classification of Latin, 149. 
meaning and uses of, 189. 
Pronouns, inflexions of, 111-116. 
Prothests, 71. 


Rhotacism, 13, 60. 

Roots, classification of, 76. 
distinguished from stems, 92. 
root class of present stems, 129. 
theory of, 75. 


Sanskrit, divisions of, 8. 
gutturals in, 28, 49. 
importance of, 2. 
vowels of, 28. 
Semivowels, in combination with 
mutes, 71. 
in combination with vowels, 68. 
nature of, 22, 41. 


Sentences, classification of depen- 
dent, 205. 
compound, 203. 
incomplete, 165. 
simple, 163. 
Sounds, changes of, 3. 
classification of, 18. 
nature of, 17. 
number of, 18. 
relation of, to alphabets, 23. 
Speech, organs of, 17. 
Spirants, 59. 
Spiritus Asper and Lenis, alterna- 
tions of, 63. 
in Greek, 62. 
in Latin, 63. 
Stems or Themes, A- and O-, 95. 
comparative, 101. 
I- and U-, 96. 
liquid, 97. 
mute, 99. 
nasal, 98. 
S-stems, 100. 
Subject, e abo in person-ending, 
175, 176; see Predicate. 
Suffixes formative and inflexional,g3. 
nature of, 94. 
primary and secondary, 94. 
Syntax, relation of, to inflexion, 163. 


Tense-stems, kinds of action denoted 
by, 189. 


5 | sy δ ΤΕ Ἢ Ἢ ἊΣ 
Subjel ΡΣ 


Bras 4% 
Ἢ ἔς 


mM 
“ut 


Tense-stems, number of, 
_ time denoted by, 188. 
‘Tenues,’ meaning of term, 2 
Teutonic Languages, 11. — 
Thematic Vowel, 121, 132, 1 


Velar; see Guttural. 

Verb, answers to predicate, 16 
finite and infinite, 120, sii - 
forms sentences by itself, te 

Vocative, accent of, 103. 

. forms of, in Greek, 103. 
forms of, in Latin, 108. 
not a case, 103. 
uses of, 174. 

Voices, active, middle, 185. 
original number of, 184. 
passive, 186. ΡΥ 

Vowels, classification of, 19. ee) 
combinations of, 66, 67. te 
correspondence in Greek 

Latin, 31, 39. 
gradations of, 75; see Ablas 
number of original, 28. : 
shortening of long, 66, OTe 
variation of, in Greek | dis 


40. 
Yod-sound, 41. y 
Yod-class of presenta 
154- 
Zend, 8. 


» ἈΚ 
ie 
7 
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ἅγιος, 42. 
ἀγνύασι, 130. 
dei, 100. 

αἰῶ, τοο. 
ἄλλος, 44. 
ἅμα, 105, 116. 
ἀμμε-, 112. 
-αννυμι, 131. 
ἀποέρσῃ, 43. 
ἀρνός, 98. 


ἄσσα, ἄττα, 115. 


-αται, -ατο, 126. 
αὐέρυσαν, 43. 

» 
αὐίαχος, 43. 
αὐξάνω, 43. 
αὑτόν, 113. 
αὐτός, 114. 


βανά, 54. 
βάσεις, τοῦ. 
βασιλέας, 106. 
βασιλεῦσι, 107. 
βασιλῆς, 106. 
βέβηκα, 6. 

βία, 54. 

βίος, 54. 
βουκόλος, 52. 


γεγᾶκειν, 6. 
γένη, 105. 


δαινῦτο, 37. 
-δε, 114. 
δέκτο, 140. 
δέρη, 33. 
δεύτερος, 118. 
διδόᾶσι, 124. 
δοτῆρος, 93. 
δοτός, 8ο. 
δουλεύω, 6. 


δρυΐ, 37. 


€, 113. 

τεα, -7, 130. 
ἑαυτόν, 112. 
ἔγνωκα, 136. 
ἐγώ, 112. 
ἔδειξαν, 140. 
ἔδειξε, 123. 


ἐζωμένος, 70. 


ἔθηκα, 130. 
ἔθος, 62. 
εἰδείην, 143. 
εἴδομεν, 142. 


εἶεν, 124, 143. 


εἴκοσι, 118, 
εἷμαι, 131. 
εἰμί, 6. 

-εἰν, 147. 
εἴξασι, 124. 
ἐκδῦμεν, 37. 
ἐκεῖνος, 114. 
ἑκυρός, 62. 
ἐλθετῶς, 144. 
ἐλύσω, 125. 
ἔνατος, 117. 
-εννυμι, 131. 
ἕξ, 59. 

ἕξω, 63. 
ἐπέεσσι, 108. 
ἔπεσον, 340. 
ἐσμέν, 6. 
ἐστάλην, 45. 
τ-ευω, 134. 
ἔχεα, 130. 
ἔχω, 63. 


ζέλλειν, 54. 
ζέω, 42. 
Ζῆνα, 104. 


ἦα, 122. 


ἤδη, 140. 
ἡδύς, 50. 
ἡμεῖς, 62. 

ἦν, ἧς, 127. 
τὴν, -θην, 131. 
ἥπατος, 98. 
ἥρως, οἽ. 
ἧσται, 63. 


θεάων, τοῦ. 


τθεν, -θι, -θα, I15. 


θετός, 78. 
θήομεν, 142. 
θιός, 41. 


Ἰλίου, 104. 
ifov, 140. 
ἵπποι, τού. 
ἵπποιο, 104. 
ἵππος, 40. 
ἱππότα, 95, 103. 
ἵππω, 104. 
ἴσασι, 124. 
ἴσμεν, 70. 

ἰών, 41. 


καρδία, 44. 
κέαται, 6. 
κείαται, 6. 
κερδαίνω, 134. 
-Kt, T15, 
κοππατίας, 25. 
κόρη, 33. 
-κοντα, 118. 
-κοσιοι, 118. 
κρείσσων, 72. 
κυνί, 105, 
κυών, 98. 


λάγω, τοξ. 
λύθητι, 63. 


λύσσα, 71. 


μείζους, τοι. 
μείζω, τοι. 
μείζων, 72. 
-μεν, -μές, 123. 
μνάομαι, 54. 


-ναι, -εναι, 146. 
νέκυι, 37. 
νεφεληγερέτα, 95; 103. 
Κορ»; 134. 

» 112, 


6, ἧ, τό, 114. 


ὀβελός, 54. 
οἶδα, 137. 
οἴκοι, 105. 
ὁπο-, 118. 
οὕτως, 104. 
ὅς, 114. 


mavinpel, 105. 
πανταχῇ, 105. 
πάσχω, 82. 
πέπυσμαι, 70, 138. 
πίομαι, 142. 


πίνω, 80, 


πίσυρες, 117. 
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υληῦνι, 37- 
eee 
pert Mr 93. 
ποιμήν, 98. 
πόλεων, 107. 
πόλεως, 1ο4.. 
πόλις, 96. 
πόλος, 51. 
πολύρρην, 98. 
πρειγευτᾶνς, 100, 
πρόφρασ ga, 98. 
πρῶτος, 118. 


σαλεύω, 59. 
σαμφόρας, 25. 
-σαν, 124. 
σέβομαι, 59. 
σεύω, 59. 

-σθα, 122. 
-σθαι, 146. 
-σθε, 126. 

-σι, 107. 

σιός, 41. 
σκέπτομαι, 72. 
σοφώτερος, 102. 
ov, 112. ᾿ 
oul, 37. 
συνέαν, 143. 
ope-, 113. 
Σωκράτη, -v, 6 


- -TAaTO-, 102. 5, AS 


᾿ τατός, 46. 


τάων, 114. 
~TEpO, 1ο2. 4 a 
τέλλω, 51. 
τιθέασι, tae 
τίκτω, 72. 
τίς, I15. 
τος, 10 Γ 
τόσος, ἐξὸν ὦ : 
τοῦτο, Tid. 
Tpupareca, 117. 
τῶδε, 104. 


& Be 
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ὑμε-, 113. 


-pt, 108. ᾿ ΝΣ 
φιλείην, at ΤΩΣ 
prio, 5. 
φρεσί, 107. 


χαμαί, τοδ. 
χαρίεσσα, 99. 
χείσομαι, 47> 2 
χίλιοι, 118. 


-w, 1ο4. 
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abiegnus, 40. 
abnuo, 35. 
absens, 100. 
acerbus, 69. 
advenat, 154. 
Aeguptus, 27. 
Aesculapius, 38. 
ager, 69. 

agi, 161. 
agier, 161. 
aidilis, 33. 
alapa, 39. 
alumnus, 99. 
amare, 160. 
ambo, 108. 
amem, 159. 
Anienis, 99. 
anser, 64. 
arbor (5), 60. 
arcesso, II, 
arefacio, 159. 
arfuerunt, 11. 
audeire, 35. 
audibam, 155. 
audibo, 155. 
aurora, 99. 


baculum, 159. 
baetere, 153. 


-bam (imperf.), 159. 


bibi, 155. 
bibo, 57. 
bibulus, 39. 
bini, 119. 

-bo (fut.), 159. 
Bruges, 57. 
Burrus, 57. 


calamitas, 38. 
calare, 155. 
calefacio, 159. 
capio, 154. 
caro, 98. 
caussa, 60. 
Cererus, 109. 


certus, 69. 
ceu, 35. 

Civis, 100. 
codex, 34. 
coépi, 156. 
cornu, 108. 
cotes, 34. 
custodio, 155. 


daturus, 36. 
datus, 80. 
decreivit, 35. 
decus, 99. 
denuo, 35, 9I. 
dignus, 69. 
Diespiter, 42. 
discipulina, 38. 
dracuma, 38. 


duim, 151, 160. 


duo, 108. 


ecfociont, 27. 
edi, 156. 

egi, 156. 
emi, 156. 
-endus, 161. 
60, 150. 
equus, 52. 
eram, 151. 
ero, 151. 
-ero-, 102. 
és, I51. 
esse, 160. 
euntis, 161. 
eximius, 147. 


fateor, 152. 
faxim, 160. 
feci, 156. 
ferat, 159. 
fervére, 152. 
fidus, 36. 

fili, 110. 
flexuntes, 100. 
frustra, 34. 


fulgére, 152. 
fur, 36. 


genu, 108. 

genui, 158. 
gigno, 154. 
-ginta, 118. 
Gnaivod, 33, 110. 
gnascor, 154. 
gnatus, 154. 
gnosco, 154. 
gremium, 54. 


harena, 64. 
hedera, 64. 
heicce, 35. 
hemonis, 98. 
heri, 35. 
homo, 98. 
honos, 99. 
hue, 36. 
humilis, 39. 


iens, 99. 
igitur, ΟἹ. 
ignarus, 154. 
ignis, 69. 
illico, 91. 
impeirium, 35. 
imus, 150. 
inde, 32, 110. 
-ingenti, 118. 
inquam, 148. 
insilio (insulio), 32 
intus, 110. 


janitrices, 97. 
jeci, 156. 
Jovis, 42. 
jus, 42. 


kalendae, 155. 


lavare, 155. 
leciones, 27. 
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Leucesie, 35. 
levi, 158. 
lubet, 39. 


magis, IOI. 
magnus, 69. 
majestas, IOI. 
malo, 152. 
melior, 60. 
memento, 147. 
mensis, 33. 
-mentum, 162. 
mille, 118. 
mina, 38. 
-mini, 162. 
minus, 102, 
miser, 60. 
-mo-, 102. 
mollitiem, 32. 
momordi, 155. 
-monium, 162. 
monui, 35. 
mortuus, 162. 


fiequeo, 151. 
neu, 35. 
nimio, Iot. 
nolim, 160. 
nolo, 152. 


nomenculator, 38. 


nonus, 110. 
novi, 158. 
nurus, 60. 
-nus, 161. 


occupo, 32. 
oinvorsei, 36. 
ovis, 36. 


paricidas, 95, 108. 


Parilia, 74. 
pari, 158. 
pejor, 35- 
pendulus, 39. 
peregre, 109. 
perendie, 116. 
peto, 154. 
plenus, 147. 
populoi, 109. 
possum, 152. 
potior, 152, 154. 
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potus, 57. 
praestigiae, 74. 
primus, 118, 
priscus, Ior. 
profecto, 91. 
pucnandod, 27. 
punio, 155. 


quairatis, 33. 
quater, 110. 
quatuor, 117. 
queo, 151. 
qui, IIo. 


ratis, 69. 
relicus, 150. 
-re (inf.), 160. 
reget, 159. 
Tuo, 35. 


saevio, 155. 
salvus, 69. 
secundus, 118. 
sed, 113. 

sedes, 100, 
sedi, 156. 
semel, 116. 
senatuis, 109. 
septingenti, 118. 
septuaginta, 118, 
sequere, 35. 
serenus, 100, 
serimus, 150. 
sero, 150. 

seu, 38. 

-si (perf.), 157. 
siem, 151. 

sim, 151, 159. 
similis, 39. 
simul, 116. 
simus, 160. 
-simus, 119. 
sistimus, I50. 
sisto, 155. 
sona, 27. 

sono, 99, 152, 161. 
soror, 97. 
sOvo-, 113. 
spopondi, 155. 
sternimus, 150. 
sternuo, 150. 
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steti, 155. 
sum, 151. 
-sumo-, 102. 
sumus, 39. 
-sus, 73, 162. 


tarpessita, 27. 
-ta-ti-, 96. 
Tecumessa, 38. 
tempestas, I0o. 
ter, IIg. 
-tero-, 102. 
terreo, 69. 
-timus, 1109. 
tingo, 69. 
-ti-on-, 96. 
-tr-, -ter-, 97. 
triens, 110. 
-tumo-, 102. 
-turus 161. 
-tus, 73, 162. 


ubi, 116. 
-ui (perf.), 158 


-um (supine), τότ. 


uncus, 35, 69. 
unde, 110. 


-undus, 161, 
unguis, 69, 
unus, 116, 
umbilicus, 35. 
-urio, 161. 
uter, 116. 


vas (vadis), 69, 
velim, 160, 
venio, 159. 
veru, 54. 

-vi (perf.), 158. 
victrix, 99. 
vicus, 36. 

vidi, 156. 
viderim, 158. 
videro, 156, 159. 
viginti, 118. 
vinum, 36. 
violens, 155. 
virus, 60. 

vis (volo), 152. 
viso, 152. 
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ratus,Commentary,etc. ,by Robinson Second Edition. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 


Catulli Veronensis liber. 
Iterum recognovit, Apparatum Cri- 
ticum Prolegomena Appendices ad- 
didit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 8vo. 
16s. 


Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 


Catullus, a Commentary on. 
By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 8vo. 
16s. 


Select Letters. With 
English Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendices. By Albert Watson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Horace. With a Commentary. 
Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, 
and Epodes. By E. C. Wickham, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 128. 

Livy, Book I. With Intro- 


duction, Historical Examination, 


and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. 
Cicero. De Oratore. With Second Edition. fat 6s. 2 
Introduction and Notes. By A. 5. Nonius Marcellus. de Com- 
Wilkins, Litt.D. 4 ἘΠ 
pendiosa Doctrina (Harleian MS. 
Book I. Second Edition. 8vo. 2719). Collated by J. H. Onions, 


7s.6d. Book II. 8vo. 5s. 


M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) 33s. 6d. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, London; Henry Frowpsz, Amen Corner, E,C, 
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Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. 


Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, Scholia — 


Vetera Commentarium cum Pro- 
legomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. 8yo. Ios. 6d. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tris- 
tium LibriV. Recensuit 5. G. Owen, 
A.M. 8vo. τόβ, 


Persius. The Satires. With 
a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited 
by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Plautus. Bentley's Plautine 
Emendations. From his copy of Gro- 
novius. By E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) 2s, 6d. 


Scriptores Latini rei Metricae. 
Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 8vo. 
5s. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books 
I-VI. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A. 
8vo. 18s, 


Ellis. Harleian MS. 2610; 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses I, II, III, 
1-622 ; XXIV Latin Epigrams from 
Bodleian or other MSS.;° Latin 
Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius 
from MS. Digby 172. Collated and 
Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., 
LL.D. (Anecdota Oxon.) 4s. 


King and Cookson. J'he Prin- 
ciples of Sound and Inflexion, as illus- 
trated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 
By J. E. King, M.A. ,and Christopher 
Cookson, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


— An Introduction to the 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin, By the same Authors. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d, Just Published. 


Lewis and Short. A Latin 
Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ 
edition of Freund’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten by Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, 
LL.D. 4to. Il. 5s. 


Lewis. <A Latin Dictionary 
for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D., Editor of ‘ Lewis and Short’s’ 
Latin Dictionary. Small 4to. 18s, 


Nettleship. Lectures and 


Essays on Subjects connected with Latin 
Scholarship and Literature. By Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Roman Satura. 
8vo. sewed, Is. 


Ancient Lives of Vergil. 


8vo. sewed, 2s. 


Contributions to Latin 
Lexicography. 8yvo, 218. 


Papillon. Manual of Com- 
parative Philology. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pinder. Selections from the 
less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A. 8vo. I5s. 


Sellar. Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age, Vira. By W. Y. 
Sellar, M.A. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 98. 


Roman Poets of the Re- 


public, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 


Wordsworth. Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By J. Words- 
worth, D.D. 8vo. 18s. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Chandler. A Practical Intro- 
duction to Greek Accentuation, by H. W. 


Chandler, M.A. Second Edition. 
108. 6d. 
Haigh. The Attic Theatre. 


A Description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians, and of 
the Dramatic Performances at 
Athens, By A. E. Haigh, M.A. 
8vo. 128. 6d. 


Head. Historia Numorum: 
A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
By Barclay V. Head. Royal 8vo, 
half-bound, 21. 2s. 


Hicks. A Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. 
Hicks, M.A. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Liddell and Scott. A Greek- 
English Lexicon, by H. G. Liddell, 
D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out, 4to. Il, 16s. 


— An Intermediate Greek- 
English Lexicon, abridged from Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Seventh Edition. 
Small 4to. 128. 6d. 


Papillon. Manual of Com- 
parative Philology. By 'T. L, Papillon, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


Veitch. Greek Verbs, Irregular 
and Defective. By W. Veitch, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Aeschinem et Isocratem, Scho- 
lia Graeca in. Edidit G. Dindorfius. 
8vo. 48. 


Aeschines. See under Ora- 
tores Attici, and Demosthenes. 


Aeschyli quae supersunt in 
Codice Laurentiano quoad effici potuit et 
ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis 
descripta edidit R. Merkel.. Small 
folio, 11. 18. 


Aeschylus: Tragoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition. 8vo. 58. 6d. 


Annotationes Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Partes II. 8vo. 108. 


Scholia Graeca ex Codi- 
cibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 
Dindorfio. 8vo. 58. 


Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia. 
Edidit J. A. Cramer, 8.T.P. Tomi 
IV. 8vo. Il. 2s. 


— Graeca e Codd. mss. 
Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, 8.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo. 
Il. 28. 

Apsinis et Longini Rhetorica. 
E Codicibus mss. recensuit Joh. 
Bakius. 8vo. 35. 

Archimedis quae supersunt 
omnia cum Eutociit commentariis ex re- 
censione J. Torelli, cum nova ver- 
sione Latina. Fol. 1. 5s. 


Aristophanes. A Complete 
Concordance to the Comedies and Frag- 
ments. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 
4to, 11. Is. 

J. Caravellee Index in 

Aristophanem. 8vo. 38. 


London: Henry Frowpeg, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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Aristophanes. Comoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil, Din- 
dorfii. TomilII. 8vo. 118. 


Amnotationes Guil, Din- 
dorfii, Partes II. 8vo. IIs. 


Scholia Graeca ex Co- 
dicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 
Dindorfio. Partes III. ὅγο, 11. 


Aristotle. Ex recensione 
Im. Bekkeri. Accedunt Indices 
Sylburgiani, Tomi XI. 8vo. 21. Ios. 

The volumes (except Vol. IX) may 
be had separately, price 58. 6d. 
each, 


EKthica Nicomachea, ex 
recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Politics, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, etc., by W. L. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. I and II. 
Medium 8vo. 28s. 


The Politics, translated 


into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and In- 
dices, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 
8vo. 2vols. 218. 


Aristotelian Studies. 1. 
On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
By J. C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo. Stiff 
covers, 58. 


The English Manuscripts 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, described in 
relation to Bekker’s Manuscripts and 
other Sources. By J. A. Stewart, 
M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small 4to. 
35. 6d. 


On the History of the 


process by which the Aristotelian Writ- 
ings arrived a heir present form, By 
R. Shute, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Aristotle. Physics. Book VII. 
Collation of various mss. ; with In- 
troduction by R. Shute, M.A. (Anec- 
dota Oxon.) Small 4to. 28. 


Choerobosci Dictata in Theo- 
dosti Canones, necnon Epimerismi in 
Psalmos. FE Codicibus mss. edidit 
Thomas Gaisford, 8.T.P. TomilIII. 
8vo. Iss. 


Demosthenes. Ex recensione 
G. Dindorfii. Tomi IX. 8vo, 21. 6s. 


Separately :— 
Text, 17. 1s. Annotations, 158. 
Scholia, 108. 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
The Orations of Demosthenes and 
‘Aeschines on the Crown. With 
Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. 
Simecox, M.A. 8vo. 128. 


Euripides. Tvragoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii, TomilII. 8vo. 108. 


Annotationes Guil. Din- 
dorfii, Partes II. 8vo, 108. 


Scholia Graeca, ex Codi- 
cibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 
Dindorfio. TomilIV. 8vo. 1. 16s. 


Alcestis, ex recensione 
G. Dindorfii. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Harpocrationis Lexicon. Ex 
recensione G. Dindorfii, Tomi IT. 
8vo. 105. 6d. 


Hephaestionis LHnchiridion, 
Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, etc. Edidit 
T. Gaisford, 8.T.P. TomilII. ros. 


Heracliti Lphesit Reliquiae. 
Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. Appen- 
dicis loco additae sunt Diogenis 


Oxford; Clarendon Press, 
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Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Lib. I., Epi- 
stolae Heracliteae. S8vo. 6s. 


Homer. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 
Homer ; to which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Parallel Passages in 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. 
By Henry Dunbar, M.D.  4to. 
11, Is, 


Seberi Index in Home- 
rum. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 


—— A Grammar of the Home- 
ric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
8vo. 0s. 6d. 


Ilias, eum brevi Anno- 
tatione C. G. Heynii. Accedunt 
Scholia minora. Tomi II. 8vo. 
158. 


- Ilias, ex ree. Guil. Din- 
dorfii. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Scholia Graeca in Ilia- 
dem. Edited by W. Dindorf, after 
a new collation of the Venetian mss. 
by D. B. Monro, M.A. 4 vols. 
8vo. 2]. 10s. 


-—— Scholia Graeca in Ilia- 
dem Townleyana. Recensuit Ernestus 
Maass. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 


Odyssea, ex rec. α. Din- 
dorfii. ὅγο. . 5s. 6d. 


Scholia Graeca in Odys- 
seam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
Tomill. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 


— Odyssey. Books I-XII. 
Edited with English Notes, Appen- 
dices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., 
and James Riddell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Oratores Attici, ex recensione 
Bekkeri: 


I. Antiphon, Andocides,et Lysias. 
8vo. 78. 


II. Isocrates. 8vo. 7s, 


III. Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, etc. 8vo. 7s. 


Paroemiographi Graeci, quo- 
rum pars nunc primum ex Codd. mss, 


vulgatur, Edidit T. Gaisford, 8. T.P. 
1836. 8yvo. 58. 6d. 
Plato. Apology, with a re- 


vised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by 
James Riddell, M.A. ὅγο. 8s. 6d. 


Philebus, with a revised 
Text and English Notes, by Edward 
Poste, M.A. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Sophistes and Politicus, 
with a revised Text and English 
Notes, by L., Campbell, M.A. 8yo. 
18s, 


Theaetetus, with a revised 
Text and English Notes, by L. 
Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 


The Dialogues, translated 
into English, with Analyses and 
Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
5 vols. medium 8vo. 3]. 108. 


The Republic, translated 
into English, with Analysis and 
Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d.; half-roan, 


148. 


Index to Plato. Com- 
piled for Prof. Jowett’s Translation 
of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


London: Henry Frowpr, Amen Corner, E.0, 
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Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. 
Tomi ΠῚ to. 11. 8s. 


Polybius. Selections. Edited 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 
With Maps. Medium 8vo. buckram, 
218. 


Sophocles. The Plays and 
Fragments. With English Notes and 
Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. OedipusTyrannus. Oedi- 
pus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. 
16s. 


Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachi- 
niae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
8vo. 16s, 


Tragoediae et Frag- 
menta, ex recensione et cum com- 
mentariis Guil. Dindorfii. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 1. 18. 


Each Play separately, limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Text alone, with 


large margin, small 4to. 88. 


The Text alone, square 
16mo. 33s. 6d. 


Each Play separately, limp, 6d. 


Tragoediae et Fragmenta 
cum Annotationibus Guil. Dindorfii. 
TomilIlI. S8vo. tos. 


The Text, Vol. I. 5s. 6d. 
The Notes, Vol. IT. 4s. 6d. 


Stobaei Florilegiwm. Ad — 
mss. fidem emendavit et supplevit 
T. Gaisford,S.T.P. Το ΤΥ. 8vo. 
11, 


— Eclogarum Physicarwm — 
et Ethicarum libri duo. <Accedit — 
Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea — 
carmina Pythagoreorum. Ad mss. 
Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, $.T.P. 
το τ, 8vo. IIs. 


Theodoreti Graecarum Affec- 
tionum Curatio. Ad Codices mss. re- 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 8vo. 
7s. Od. 


Thucydides. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Mar- 
ginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 
By B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo. Il. 128. 


Xenophon. Ex recensione et 
cum annotationibus L. Dindorfii. 


Historia Graeca. Second Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition. 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Institutio Cyri. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


Memorabilia Socratis. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Opuscula Politica Equestria et 
Venatica cum Arriani Libello 
de Venatione. 8vo. . tos. 6d. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Bentham. An Introduction 
lo the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Casauboni Lphemerides, cum 
praefatione et notis J. Russell, S.T.P. 


Tomill. 8vo. 15s. 
Clinton’s JFasti Hellenici. 


The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the 
CXXIIIrd Olympiad. Third Edition. 
4to. τί. 14s. 6d. 


Fasti Hellenict. The 
Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece, from the CXXIVth Olym- 
piad to the Death of Augustus. 

᾿ς Second Edition. 4to. 11. 128. 


— Fasti Romani. The 
Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Rome and Constantinople, from the 
Death of Augustus to the Death of 
Heraclius. 2 vols. 4to. 21. 2s. 


Cramer's Geographical and 
Historical Description of Asia Minor. 
2vols. 8vo. IIs. 


Description of Ancient 
Greece. 3 vols. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 


Finlay. A History of Greece 
JSrom its Conquest by the Romans to the 
present time, B.c. 146 to a.p. 1864. 
By George Finlay, LL.D. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in 
part re-written, with considerable 
additions, by the Author, and edited 
by H. F. Tozer,M.A. 7vols. 8vo. 
3l. 108. 


Gaii IJnstitutionum Juris 
Civilis Commentarii Quattuor; or, Ele- 
ments of Roman Law by Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commén- 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 18s, 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Gardthausen. CatalogusCodi- 
cum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. Scripsit 
V. Gardthausen Lipsiensis. With 
six pages of Facsimiles. 8vo. linen, 
25s. 

Herculanensium Voluminum 
Partes II. 1824. 8vo. 108. 


Fragmenta Herculanensia. A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford 
copies of the Herculanean Rolls, 
together with the texts of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. 
Edited by Walter Scott, M.A. ,Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 
8vo. 218. 


Hodgkin. Italy and her In- 
vaders, With Platesand Maps. By 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. Vols. 
I-IV, a.p. 376-553. 8vo. 3]. 88. 


Justinian. Imperatoris Ius- 
tiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J. B. 
Moyle, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. 


Pattison. LHssays by the late 
Mark Pattison, sometime Rector of 
Lineoln College. Collected and 
Arranged by Henry Nettleship, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Rawlinson. A Manual of 
Ancient History. By George Raw- 
linson, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 1438. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
A new Edition, with Notes, by 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 218, 


Stokes. The Anglo-Indian 
Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 


Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. 11. Adjective Law. 8vo. 35s. 


London: Henry Frowpr, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Bigg. The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1886. By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Bright. Chapters of Early 
English Church History. By W. Bright, 
D.D. 8vo. 128. 


Clementis Alexandrini Opera, 
ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi 
IV. 8vo. 3). 


Eusebii Pamphili Hvangelicae 
Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad Codd. 
mss. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 
TomilV. 8vo. tl. 108. 


Evangelicae Demonstra- 
tionis Libri X. Recensuit T. Gaisford, 
S.T.P. Tomill. $Svo. 188. 


contra Hieroclem et Mar- 
cellum Libri. Recensuit T. Gaisford, 
S.T.P. 8vo. 7s. 


Hatch. Lssays in Biblical 
Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History, 
Oxford, and sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the LXX. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— A Concordance to the 
Greek Versions and Apocryphal Books of 
the Old Testament. By Edwin Hatch, 
M.A., D.D., assisted by other Scho- 
lars. To be published in Six Parts, at 
218. each. 


To Subscribers in advance, 148. each. 


Nouum Testamentum Domine 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, Se- 
cundum Editionem S. Hieronymi. 
Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuit Iohannes Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis. 
In operis societatem adsumto Hen- 
rico Iuliano White, A.M., Societatis 
S. Andreae, Collegii Theologici 
Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali. Par- 
tis prioris fasciculus primus. Euange- 
lium Secundum Mattheum. 4to., stiff 
covers, 128. 6d, 


5. A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 


Society. Vol. I (A and B), Imperial 4to, half morocco, 21. 12s. 6d. 
Part IV, Section 2, C—CASS, beginning Vol. IT, price 58. 


Part V, CASS—CLIVY. 


12s. 6d. Just Published. 


Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., sometime President of the Philo- 


logical Society. 


Vol. III (B, F, and G), Part I, edited by Henry Bradley. In the Press, 
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